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FOREWORD 


The  need  for  a Secondary  School  Course  of  Study  in  the  Social 
Studies  for  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  is  evident.  The  impact 
of  scientific  development  upon  the  lives  of  people  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  facts  of  modern  civilization.  Social  education  has  not  only 
a responsibility  to  keep  abreast  of  that  development  but  also  to  help 
develop  in  all  our  youth,  through  vital  learning  experiences,  the  under- 
standings, attitudes,  and  behaviors  that  are  needed  for  social  compe- 
tence. 

This  bulletin  reviews  and  reports  problems,  research,  methods,  and 
materials  in  social  education.  It  selects,  describes,  and  gives  examples 
of  the  best  practices  that  could  be  found.  It  indicates  how  good  prac- 
tices in  life-centered,  community-related,  and  world-oriented  social 
education  can  be  applied  in  classrooms.  It  suggests  scope  and  se- 
quence for  local  planning  by  teachers  in  the  several  secondary  school 
grades.  Recommendations  are  made  for  experienced  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  development  in  social  education  will 
be  so  marked  as  a result  of  this  Progress  Report  that  further  revision 
and  enrichment  will  result. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  State  Production  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  many  teachers  who  have  helped  in  the  preparation 
of  this  bulletin. 

Robert  Bream,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem;  George  A.  Bidder, 
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Glatzert,  Supervisor  of  Social  Studies,  Public  Schools,  Erie;  Oliver  S. 
Heckman,  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools,  Langhorne;  A.  Bruce 
Denniston,  Superintendent  of  Altoona  Public  Schools,  Altoona; 
G.  Baker  Thompson,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Delaware  County 
Public  Schools,  Media,  have  reviewed  the  manuscript. 

This  bulletin  was  edited  by  Rachel  S.  Turner,  Editor  for  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE  PRESENT  program  to  improve  education  in  Lhe  secondary 


schools  ol  Pennsylvania  was  initiated  by  Act  551  ot  the  General 


Assembly  in  1947.  This  act  was  passed  in  response  to  a widespread 
ieeling  among  educators  and  interested  citizens  that  the  tensions  cre- 
ated by  the  Second  World  War,  the  emergence  ot  social  and  personal 
problems  during  the  period  ol  readjustment,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment in  education,  require  the  creation  of  a more  effective  and  func- 
tional citizenship  within  the  framework  of  American  democracy. 

The  act  authorized  and  directed  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to 

Undertake  and  promote  a revision  of  the  curricula  in  all  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  vocational  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  courses  of  study  to  the  pupils  of  such  schools,  which  will 
give  to  such  pupils  a thorough  and  complete  education  in  (1)  the  history 
of  the  American  government,  its  principles,  ideals,  and  advantages,  the 
function  and  place  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  systems 
under  the  American  form  of  government,  (3)  the  economic  system  func- 
tioning under  the  American  form  of  government,  and  the  advantages 
thereof,  (4)  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  our 
form  of  government,  and  (5)  the  affinity  between  the  American  form  of 
government  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  concepts  of  the  nation. 

One  means  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  a manual  on  Educating  for  Citizenship.  This  manual,  Bulletin 
242,  was  issued  in  1949.  It  advocated  a broad  interpretation  of  citi- 
zenship, asserting  that  “The  curriculum  must  provide  experiences  that 
will  help  each  youth  to  solve  his  life  adjustment  problems  and  at  the 
same  time  equip  him  lor  effective  citizenship  in  his  community”  and 
that  “Effective  teaching  for  citizenship  cannot  be  secured  without  the 
cooperative  effort  ol  all  persons  engaged  in  education.”  The  lattei 
point  was  illustrated  by  the  inclusion  in  the  report  of  good  practices 
in  citizenship  education  drawn  statewide  from  the  various  subject 
matter  areas  and  extraclass  activities. 

Another  means  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  ol  this  act  was  the  prep- 
aration of  Bulletin  24.H.  1 his  bulletin,  entitled  Curriculum  Improve- 

ment by  a Secondary  School  Faculty,  indicates  the  need  lor  curriculum 
improvement  and  the  procedure  by  which  a school  faculty  under  com- 
petent leadership  can  improve  its  own  curriculum.  It  quotes  “The 
major  purpose  ol  free  public  education  in  a democratic  social  order 
such  as  ours  is  to  make  the  individual  socially  competent.  Social 
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O 

competence  . . . means  the  ability  to  live  happy,  healthy  lives;  to  do 
well  some  part  of  the  world’s  work.  It  means  desirable  attitudes, 
ideals,  intelligent  self-control,  a sense  of  fair  play,  good  sportsmanship, 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  respect  for  law  and  order. 
It  means  the  ability  to  live  successfully  with  others;  the  ability  to 
think,  plan,  and  work  together  for  the  common  good.”1 

A more  extended  study  has  also  been  made  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  improving  the  total  program  of  secondary  education.  State-wide 
committees  have  been  appointed  to  guide  this  study  in  the  various 
subject  fields.  Comparable  subject  committees  of  teachers  have  been 
appointed  in  each  of  the  nine  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Associa- 
tion districts  into  which  the  Commonwealth  is  divided.  Individual 
concern  and  participation  on  the  part  of  school  administrators  and 
classroom  teachers  have  been  spontaneous.  Effective  ways  and  means 
are  being  developed  to  relate  and  integrate  the  work  in  all  of  the 
various  subject  areas  in  order  to  teach  the  actual  behaviors  of  good 
citizenship  more  effectively.  The  primary  concern  here  is  with  that 
phase  of  this  work  which  is  focused  upon  improvement  of  learning 
in  the  field  of  the  social  studies. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  social  studies  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  definitions 
of  several  terms  as  used  in  this  bulletin.  One  of  these  is  the  term 
social  studies.  This  term  came  into  general  use  during  the  nineteen- 
twenties.  The  social  sciences— such  as  history,  government,  economics, 
and  sociology— are  comprehensive  fields  of  knowledge,  logically  or- 
ganized, based  upon  research.  The  social  studies— including  such  re- 
lated school  subjects  as  history,  civics,  and  problems  of  democracy— 
comprise  elements  selected  from  the  social  sciences,  reinterpreted,  and 
organized  for  teaching  and  learning  purposes  in  the  schools. 

During  the  late  thirties  the  term  social  education  came  into  general 
use.  It  is  used  as  the  title  of  the  official  journal  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Many  teachers  in  the  field  use  the 
term  interchangeably  with  social  studies.  Others  feel  that  it  is  more 
inclusive  and  that  social  education  results  from  materials  drawn  from 
other  subject  fields,  as  well  as  from  pupil  experiences,  and  from  school 
activities  beyond  the  immediate  scope  of  the  social  studies  as  school 


1 Francis  B.  Haas,  “The  Challenge  of  Leadership,’’  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Febru- 
ary, 1948. 
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subjects.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  terms  social  education  or 
social  learning  or  social  living,  are  employed.  (See  Bui.  241,  Second- 
ary School  Manual  for  Pennsylvania,  1950)  . 

How  to  use  Bulletin  410 

This  bulletin  treating  the  improvement  of  social  education  in  the 
secondary  school  is  intended  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  boys 
and  girls  should  grow,  to  suggest  areas  of  study  lor  the  various  grade 
levels,  and  to  present  useful  materials  and  effective  procedures  lor  per- 
sonal and  social  learning.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the 
bulletin  prescriptive  or  all  inclusive.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
flexible,  suggestive  guide  for  teachers  of  the  social  studies. 

A suggested  course  of  study  does  not  constitute  the  curriculum.  The  curric- 
ulum includes  all  of  the  meaningful  learning  activities,  organized  under 
teacher  guidance,  in  which  boys  and  girls  actually  participate,  react,  and 
identify  themselves.  This  bulletin  seeks  to  encourage  full  play  of  the  initi- 
ative of  each  social  studies  teacher  in  planning  and  guiding  an  effective 
curriculum  to  help  youth  to  meet  their  personal  needs  and  those  of  society. 

Only  to  the  extent  that  social  studies  teachers  adapt  learning  to  the 
needs  of  youth,  within  the  broad  framework  of  social  needs,  will  learn- 
ing experiences  have  meaning  and  challenge.  Thus  the  democratic 
way  of  life  will  be  brought  into  focus.  Such  achievement  of  social 
learning  may  be  effected: 

1.  Through  the  selection  of  activities  and  materials  bearing  upon 
the  basic  needs  and  problems  of  pupils  and  upon  our  democratic  ways 
of  living. 

2.  Through  guided  learning  activities  that  will  enable  pupils  to 
explore  and  enlarge  their  experiences  and  interests. 

3.  Through  the  use  of  a variety  of  learning  procedures  that  are 
appropriate  to  the  interests  and  maturity  of  the  learners. 

By  these  and  other  approaches  to  social  learning  the  ever-expand- 
ing needs  and  interests  of  pupils  may  be  met,  and  youth  will  be 
better  equipped  for  citizenship  in  our  democracy. 

Social  studies  teachers  themselves  are  faced  with  many  problems  in 
achieving  these  goals.  While  an  attempt  has  been  made  herein  to 
develop  a social  studies  program  that  has  continuity  and  sequence,  it 
is  not  intended  as  a ready-made  program  which  will  fit  every  school 
situation.  Rather  it  represents  a pooling  of  the  thinking  and  experi- 
ences ol  many  social  studies  teachers  who  have  been  concerned  with 
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the  improvement  of  social  education.  Their  practices  and  materials 
are  offered  as  a source  of  ideas  and  procedures  upon  which  other  teach- 
ers may  draw  as  they  improve  their  own  instruction  to  meet  the  needs 
peculiar  to  their  own  pupils  and  communities.  It  is  hoped  that  social 
studies  teachers  in  each  school,  in  cooperation  with  each  other  and 
with  teachers  in  other  fields,  will  find  these  materials  useful  in  giving 
meaningful  direction  and  form  to  the  learning  activities  of  youth. 

Chapter  III,  “Suggested  Areas  of  Study,”  contains  the  scope  and 
sequence  of  the  recommended  course  of  study.  This  will  be  under- 
stood best  by  a study  of  the  bases  for  its  development  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  I,  “A  Frame  of  Reference,”  and  in  Chapter  II,  “Methods  and 
Procedures  for  Social  Learning.”  The  bulletin  has  been  organized  in 
a manner  which  is  similar  to  a teaching  unit.  General  problems  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  I,  a work  plan  in  Chapter  II,  learning  activities 
in  Chapter  III,  evaluation  in  Chapter  IV,  and  resource  materials  in 
Chapter  V. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  use  of  this  Progress  Report  will  restdt  in  experi- 
mentation in  social  studies  classrooms  and  in  the  further  pooling  of 
better  teaching  practices.  By  this  means,  a state-wide  program  may 
be  developed  that  will  serve  youth  more  adequately  and  will  prove 
stimulating  and  rewarding  to  teachers. 
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REPORT  OF  REACTION  TO 
BULLETIN  410 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
A PROGRESS  REPORT 

Note:  The  user  of  Bulletin  410  is  requested  to  fill  out  this  report,  after  a semester 
of  use,  and  send  it  to  the  social  studies  committee  chairman  of  the  district. 
(See  list  of  District  Chairmen,  page  vi.) 

HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  BEEN  OF  PRACTICAL  USE  TO  YOU? 


[Check] 


CHAPTER 

I.  A Frame  of  Reference 

Yes 

No 

CHAPTER 

II.  Methods  and  Procedures  for  Social 

Learning 

Yes 

No . 

1.  Introduction— Teaching  Methods  and  Techniques 

2.  Discovering  in  the  Classroom 

3.  Organizing  and  Guiding  Learning  Activities 

4.  Using  Appropriate  Techniques  and  Procedures 

5.  Cooperating  with  Teachers  of  Other  Subjects 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

CHAPTER 

III.  Suggested  Areas  of  Study 

Yes 

No 

Section  1. 
Section  2. 
Section  3. 
Section  4. 
Section  5. 

Seventh  Grade,  Living  with  Others 
Eighth  Grade,  Our  American  Heritage 
Ninth  Grade,  Living  in  Pennsylvania 
Tenth  Grade,  Our  World  Heritage 
Eleventh  Grade,  Democratic  and  Industrial  Amer- 
ica   

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Section  6. 

Twelfth  Grade,  Problems  of  Democracy 

Yes 

No 

CHAPTER 

IV.  Evaluation 

Yes . 

No 

CHAPTER 

V.  Instructional  Materials  and  Re- 

SOURCES 

Yes 

No 

APPENDIX 

Yes 

No 

What  constructive  suggestions  can  you  make  for  future 
deletion,  inclusion  or  enrichment  in  the  above  chapters? 
Use  the  other  side  tor  further  comments: 

CHAPTER  I 
CHAPTER  II 
CHAPTER  III 
CHAPTER  IV 
CHAPTER  V 
APPENDIX 

What  is  your  general  opinion  of  the  bulletin? 


Signed 


Direct  Observation  of  Court  Procedure 


CHAPTER  I 

A FRAME  OF  REFERENCE 

ALL  LEARNING  is  influenced  by  the  early  training  that  children 
have  had,  the  homes  they  come  from,  the  communities  in  which 
they  live,  their  native  abilities,  and  their  early  schooling. 

These  and  other  increasingly  complex  and  changing  influences  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  progress  which  youth  needs  to  make  and  frequently 
can  make  in  social  learning  and  in  the  development  of  the  kind  of  personal 
competence  that  is  required  today.  In  addition,  the  changing  structure  of 
society  has  brought  new  tensions,  goals,  problems,  and  trends.  A consider- 
ation in  our  schools  of  these  influences  is  involved  in  the  creation  of  a frame 
of  reference  for  social  education. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  OUR  DEMOCRATIC  CULTURE 
The  nature  and  values  of  the  American  way  of  life  provide  the  best 
pattern  and  direction  for  the  whole  program  of  education.  It  is  essen- 
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tial  that  pupils  experience  in  all  teaching  a quality  that  is  a living 
example  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  democracy.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  social  education.  Here  there  is  a dual  but  complementary 
problem.  There  must  be  concern:  (1)  for  the  development  of  the 
learner  as  an  individual  with  unique  and  varying  personal  needs  and 
problems  and  (2)  for  the  transmission,  maintenance,  and  advance- 
ment of  the  heritage  and  culture  that  supports  us.  One  of  these  cannot 
be  solved  without  the  other. 

Our  American  culture  is  democratic  both  in  purpose  and  form. 
This  implies  a society  and  schools  which  represent: 

1.  A form  of  government  and  social  organization  based  upon  in- 
dividual dignity  and  liberties  and  the  will  of  the  majority  as 
expressed  through  delegated  authority  and  law 

2.  A way  of  living  in  which  individuals  and  groups  are  free 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  their  various  purposes  within  the 
framework  of  social  responsibility 

3.  A belief  that  through  reason  and  constructive  cooperation  the 
people  in  a democracy  can  improve  themselves  individually 
and  can  improve  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  together 

4.  A recognition  that  our  democratic  culture  stems  from  the  liv- 
ing experience  of  former  generations  as  well  as  from  our  ex- 
periences and  those  of  other  lands  and  peoples 

5.  A realization  that,  because  the  world  has  been  reduced  to  the 
dimensions  of  a neighborhood,  we  must  find  our  place  individ- 
ually and  collectively  within  the  framework  of  a world  pattern 

Our  American  culture  has  been  characterized  further  by  major  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes.  Technology  and  industrial  growth  have  (1) 
changed  our  ways  of  making  a living,  (2)  increased  production  as  well 
as  leisure  time,  (3)  opened  up  new  opportunities  for  employment 
while  eliminating  others,  (4)  lightened  toil  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home,  (5)  made  men  more  interdependent,  (6)  made  our  population 
more  mobile  and  cosmopolitan,  and  (7)  made  our  social  relations 
more  impersonal.  The  home  is  no  longer  a place  for  economic  pro- 
duction, a social  center  for  youth,  or  a meeting  ground  for  cooperative 
enterprises  among  young  people  and  their  parents.  The  tempo  of 
living,  the  attractions  or  distractions  of  the  motion  picture,  the  radio, 
television,  and  the  open  road,  as  well  as  the  impact  of  world  affairs 
upon  American  life,  engender  a feeling  of  frustration  and  insecurity. 

The  preservation  of  our  democratic  culture,  at  a time  when  it  is 
meeting  its  greatest  challenge,  requires  the  development  of  an  in- 
formed, vital,  and  active  citizenship.  An  individual  who  understands 
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and  appreciates  democratic  values,  who  gets  along  well  with  himself 
and  other  people,  who  works  for  constructive  social  purposes  and  who 
can  adjust  to  changing  conditions  and  develop  his  own  maximum 
potentialities  will  be  a worthy  citizen  and  will  enjoy  a sense  of  direc- 
tion and  a feeling  of  security.  The  development  of  these  citizenship 
behaviors  is  a major  problem  of  social  education.  Instruction  should 
be  pointed  directly  toward  developing,  fortifying,  and  changing  youth's 
ways  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  in  accord  with  the  democratic 
ideal. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  NATURE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Social  education  must  also  take  into  account  the  essential  nature  of  the 
social  studies  as  an  area  of  study  and  learning.  Basically,  history,  civ*cs,  and 
the  other  social  studies  are  concerned  with  people  living  in  their  place  and 
in  their  time.  The  questions  of  how,  what,  and  why  in  reference  to  people 
living  in  their  place  and  time,  reveal  useful  knowledge  and  understandings, 
social  skills  and  processes,  and  human  attitudes  and  values. 

Useful  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  what  people 
do  to  make  a living,  govern 
themselves,  etc. 

Useful  social  skills  and 
What?  How?  Why?  processes  indicating  how 

people  achieve  their  com- 
mon ends 

Constructive  attitudes  and 
values  that  men  hold  and 
live  by 

The  social  studies  deal  with  contrasting  and  changing  patterns  of 
living,  the  ways  in  which  people  live  and  make  a living,  their  political 
beliefs,  and  forms  of  government,  methods  of  social  cooperation,  as 
well  as  the  tensions  that  pull  them  apart,  the  causes  that  lead  to  and 
the  results  that  flow  from  the  major  movements  and  changes  in  man’s 
progress.  They  are  concerned  with  what  men  have  thought,  felt,  and 
done  through  time  and  with  how  people  live  and  behave  today.  All 
of  these  come  to  focus  in  solving  problems  of  current  living. 

The  social  studies  deal  not  only  with  contrasting  patterns  of  living 
but  also  with  social  processes  and  values.  They  require  objective 
study,  a time  perspective,  a study  of  cause  and  effect  relationships,  a 
weighing  of  values,  and  the  formulation  of  functional  generalizations 
based  upon  valid  information. 


Within 

their 

place 

People 

living 

Within 

their 

time 
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The  materials  of  the  social  studies  range  all  the  way  from  the  pupil 
and  his  community  to  the  wide  xoorld  and  from  the  living  present  far 
into  the  past.  They  are  the  means  which  should  enable  young  people 
to  form  a functional  understanding  and  appreciation  of  their  own 
heritage.  They  are  the  means  by  which  the  many  immediate  problems 
of  youth  may  be  clarified  and  resolved.  They  are  essential  to  under- 
standing one’s  own  community  anti  to  participating  constructively  in 
the  life  and  work  of  the  local,  national,  and  world  community. 

If  the  social  studies  are  to  contribute  functionally  to  these  ends,  the  entire 
program  of  social  education  must  be  life-centered,  community-related,  and 
world-oriented. 

EMPHASES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Educators  and  laymen  alike  have  challenged  secondary  school  faculties 
to  meet  more  adequately  the  essential  needs  and  problems  of  youth  and 
society.  The  achievements  of  secondary  education  have  been  tremendous, 
but  research  studies,  inventories  of  youth  interests  and  problems,  and  lay 
opinion  indicate  a need  for  a more  personal,  individualized,  and  vital  pro- 
gram that  will  still  better  serve  the  needs  of  society  and  meet  the  develop- 
mental tasks  of  youth. 

The  following  brief  quotations  represent  a sampling  of  comments 
which  have  appeared  frequently  over  the  years  in  the  public  press  and 
in  the  literature  of  education: 

“Certain  recent  experiences  of  my  own  have  given  me  a growing 
belief  that  America  must  lean  more  heavily  upon  the  school 
teacher.  . . . From  several  sources,  apparently  authoritative,  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  crime  appear  to  total  one  fourth  of  our  na- 
tional income.  This  sum  exceeds  by  at  least  three  times  our  total 
expenditures  for  education.”1 

“The  nation’s  high  schools  should  improve  their  courses  to  meet 
the  needs  of  youth  today.  In  a survey  conducted  for  the  Federal 
government,  it  was  found  that  553  out  of  every  1,000  pupils,  more 
than  1,000,000  each  year,  drop  out  of  high  school  before  gradua- 
tion. . . . Many  feel  that  courses  are  abstract.”2 
“Many  concepts,  such  as  democracy,  freedom,  and  the  basic  notions 
ol  political  lite,  remain  vague  and  incomprehensible  to  the  stu- 
dent. I his  situation  is  due,  in  part,  to  a method  ol  teaching  which 
puts  a premium  on  memorization.  . . .”:i 
“There  is  a serious  gap  between  what  is  known  about  social  needs, 
young  people,  or  various  subject  fields,  and  the  application  of  that 
knowledge  in  curriculum  planning.”4 

1 Royal  S.  Copeland,  “Education  and  the  Prevention  of  Crime,”  School  and  Society , Volume 
39,  1934. 

William  O.  Brink,  “Courses  in  High  School  Held  to  be  Inadequate,”  New  York  Times,  Janu- 
ary 30,  1949. 

’Ceorge  !• . Kneller,  “The  Coals  of  History,”  School  Review,  Volume  XLVTT,  October,  1942. 

1 Hilda  I aba,  “Oeneral  Techniques  of  Curriculum  Planning,”  American  Education  in  the  Post 
II  ar  Period,  I* orty-fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1945. 
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“In  formulating  a basic  philosophy  . . . the  committee  was  guided 

by  four  major  principles: 

a.  In  formulating  your  objectives,  recognize  the  fact  that  funda- 
mentally education  means  changing  the  way  human  beings  be- 
have, the  way  students  think,  feel,  and  act. 

b.  Select  dynamic  learning  objectives  in  response  to  real  needs. 
How  can  youngsters  apply  the  principles  studied  in  the  class- 
room to  their  personal  life  and  the  social  and  civic  activities 
of  their  communities?  How  does  the  problem’s  approach 
stimulate  critical  thinking? 

c.  Organize  these  learning  experiences.  Relate  activities  so  that 
. . . students  gain  not  only  basic  concepts  but  also  skills  ol 
reading,  of  analysis,  and  of  interpretation. 

d.  Evaluate  student  progress.  Consider  how  much  young  learners 
are  gaining  in  democratic  practices  . . . Examine  the  course  ol 
study  lor  continuous  revision.”1 

In  the  approach  to  these  and  other  problems,  the  following  trends 
in  secondary  education  stand  out: 


Life  Adjustment  Education 

Emphasis  on  life  adjustment  education  seeks  to  develop  more  effective 
action  to  teach  ail  American  youth  to  live  democratically  with  satisfaction  to 
themselves  and  profit  to  society,  as  homemakers,  workers,  and  citizens. 

Among  the  guiding  principles  of  life  adjustment  education  reported 
in  a recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  are  the 
following  which  have  a direct  bearing  upon  social  education: 

1.  The  supreme  test  of  life  adjustment  education  shall  be  in 
terms  of  individual  development  identified  by  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  each  individual  pupil’s  characteristics,  his  purposes, 
and  those  of  society. 

2.  In  life  adjustment  education  programs,  the  common  personal, 
political,  social,  and  economic  problems  of  individuals  along 
with  those  of  the  local  community,  state,  region,  and  nation 
are  made  the  basis  of  special  concern  and  study.  The  em- 
phasis is  upon  direct  teacher-pupil  planning,  sharing,  and  par- 
ticipation in  real-life  experiences  while  seeking  solutions  to 
individual,  social,  and  civic  problems. 

3.  Learning  experiences  required  of  all  are  selected  and  planned 
(in  units)  for  inclusion  in  life  adjustment  education  programs 
in  terms  of  common,  recurring  problems  of  living  faced  by  all 
people.2 

1 Stella  Kern,  “New  Venture  in  Civics,”  Social  Education,  Volume  XTV,  Number  4,  April, 
1950. 

2 Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Work  Conference  on  Life  Adjustment  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  October,  1948. 
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The  success  of  such  a program  requires  a guidance  point  of  view 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  If  learning  experiences  are  to  result  in  the 
development  of  functional  information,  understandings,  attitudes,  and 
behaviors,  the  objectives  of  learning  should  be  focused  upon  and  be 
measured  by  desirable  changes  in  what  the  learner  actually  does.  The 
learner  should  be  challenged  by  the  learning  situation  in  such  a way 
that  there  is  a change  in  the  way  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts.  Otherwise, 
memorization  may  have  occurred,  but  no  learning.  Learning  involves 
the  whole  personality  of  the  learner. 

To  the  extent  that  life  adjustment  education  challenges  youth  with 
problems  and  values  that  are  common  to  all,  it  gears  in  with  the 
current  movement  in  general  education.  The  purpose  of  general  edu- 
cation is  to  provide  a more  functional  realistic  program  of  study  and 
learning.  It  is  intended  to  provide  those  learning  activities  which  will 
meet  directly  the  individual  and  social  needs  that  are  common  to  all 
youth.  It  rests  upon  the  assumption  that:  (1)  There  are  individual 
needs  that  are  unique  for  each  youth  and  (2)  There  are  requirements 
that  are  made  of  all  youth  collectively  if  they  are  to  live  as  competent 
citizens  in  a democracy.  The  team  play  needed  for  the  second  pur- 
pose cannot  be  attained  without  the  personal  competence  developed 
in  the  first. 

The  social  studies  have  no  monopoly  upon  the  program  of  general 
education.  While  general  education  may  accent  social  living  and  pos- 
sess major  social  implications,  the  common  interests  and  problems  of 
youth  may  require  learning  experiences  that  extend  beyond  the  scope 
of  social  education.  Materials  and  activities  in  all  fields  must  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  program  of  general  education. 

Group  Dynamics 

Recent  research  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of  group  dynamics 
have  a direct  bearing  upon  learning  in  the  field  of  social  education. 
Group  dynamics  are  concerned  with  the  search  for  and  use  of  those 
processes  by  which  the  members  of  a class  or  committee  best  work 
together— plan,  discuss,  decide,  and  evaluate  what  they  want  or  do. 
Stress  is  placed  upon  the  behaviors  which  are  needed,  not  only  to 
formulate  plans  and  reach  group  decisions,  but  also:  (1)  to  respect 
opposing  points  of  view',  (2)  to  exchange  ideas,  (3)  to  share  leader- 
ship responsibilities,  (4)  to  think  a problem  through,  (5)  to  examine 
evidence  objectively,  and  (6)  to  participate  in  the  evaluation  of  group 
action.  Learning  the  techniques  and  behaviors  of  working  together 
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in  groups  is  the  essence  of  democracy.  It  is  with  such  learning  through 
practice  that  social  education  is  concerned. 

Boys  and  girls  do  not  learn  enough  about  good  citizenship  merely 
through  reading  and  reciting  about  it.  The  skills,  attitudes,  and 
knowledge  necessary  for  good  citizenship  are  learned  best  when  boys 
and  girls  participate  in  citizenship  activity  that  is  meaningful  to  them.1 

Developmental  Tasks 

Another  emphasis  in  secondary  education  has  to  do  with  the  devel- 
opmental tasks  of  youth.  Pupils  at  this  level  are  in  the  stage  of  adoles- 
cence in  their  physical  and  emotional  development.  They  are  only  on 
the  wray  to  becoming  adults  while  having  to  live  their  lives  on  their 
own  level.  Helping  youth  to  solve  these  developmental  tasks  may 
reveal  various  points  of  view:  (1)  the  idea  of  freedom— that  the 

adolescent  will  develop  best  it  left  as  free  as  possible,  (2)  the  idea  of 
constraint— that  he  must  learn  to  become  a responsible  adult  through 
restraints  imposed  upon  him  by  society,  and  (3)  that  the  needed  self- 
controlled  social  behaviors  are  developed  best  by  their  practice— under 
guidance  —in  active  learning  situations.  The  last  point  of  view  is  gen- 
erally accepted.  Democracy  is  neither  autocracy  nor  laissez-faire. 

The  Committee  on  Human  Relations2  defined  the  following  devel- 
opmental tasks  of  youth: 

1.  Accepting  one’s  physique  and  masculine  or  feminine  role  in 
life 

Goal:  to  become  proud,  or  at  last  tolerant,  of  one’s  body;  to 
accept  a socially  approved  masculine  or  feminine  role. 

2.  Accepting  new  relations  with  age-mates  of  both  sexes 

Goal:  to  learn  to  look  upon  girls  as  women,  and  boys  as  men; 
to  become  an  adult  among  adults;  to  learn  to  work  with  others 
for  a common  purpose,  disregarding  personal  feelings;  to  learn 
to  lead  without  dominating. 

3.  Accepting  emotional  independence  of  parents  and  other  adults 
Goal:  to  become  free  from  childish  dependence  on  parents;  to 
have  affection  for  parents  without  dependence  upon  them;  to 
develop  respect  for  older  adults  without  dependence  on  them. 

4.  Achieving  assurance  of  economic  independence 

Goal:  to  feel  able  to  make  a living,  if  necessary.  This  is  pri- 
marily a task  lor  boys,  in  our  society,  but  it  is  ol  increasing 
importance  to  girls. 

1 Teachers  Planning  Manual, _ Publication  Xo.  4.  Citizenship  Education  Project,  New  York, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1950. 

2 The  University  ot  Chicago. 
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All  youth  need  to  develop  saleable  skills  and  those  under- 
standings and  attitudes  that  make  the  worker  an  intelligent 
and  productive  participant  in  economic  life.  To  this  end. 
most  youth  need  supervised  work  experience  as  well  ae 
education  in  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  their  occupations. 


All  youth  need  to  develop  and  maintain  good  health  and 
physical  fitness. 


All  youth  need  to  understand  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
citizen  of  a democratic  society,  and  to  he  diligent  and 
competent  in  the  performance  of  their  obligations  as  mem- 
bers of  the  community  and  citizens  of  the  state  and  nation. 


All  youth  need  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  family 
for  the  individual  and  society  and  the  conditions  conducive 
to  successful  family  life. 


All  youth  need  to  know  how  to  purchase  and  use  goods  and 
services  intelligently,  understanding  both  the  values  re- 
ceived by  the  consumer  and  the  economic  consequences 
of  their  acts. 


All  youth  need  to  understand  the  methods  of  science, 
influence  of  science  on  human  life,  and  the  main 
facts  concerning  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  man. 


All  youth  need  opportunities  to  develop  their  capacities 
appreciate  beauty  in  literature,  art,  music,  and  nature. 


All  youth  need  to  develop  respect  for  other 
grow  in  their  insight  into  ethical  values  and 
and  to  be  able  to  live  and  work  co-operatively  with 


A » 


All  youth  need  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  think  ration 
to  express  their  thoughts  clearly,  and  to  read  and  I 
with  understanding. 


All  youth  need  to  he  able  to  use  their  leisure  time  well 
to  budget  it  wisely,  balancing  activities  that  yield 
tions  to  the  individual  with  those  that  are  socially 
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5.  Selecting  and  preparing  for  an  occupation 

Goal:  to  choose  an  occupation  for  which  one  has  the  necessary 
ability;  to  prepare  for  this  occupation. 

6.  Developing  intellectual  skills  and  concepts  necessary  for  civic 
competence 

Goal:  to  develop  concepts  of  law,  government,  economics,  poli- 
tics, geography,  human  nature,  and  social  institutions  which 
fit  the  modern  world;  to  develop  language  skills  and  reasoning 
ability  necessary  for  dealing  effectively  with  problems  of  mod- 
ern democracy. 

7.  Desiring  mid  achieving  socially  responsible  behavior. 

Goal:  to  participate  as  a responsible  adult  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  region,  and  nation;  to  take  account  of  the  values 
of  society  in  one’s  personal  behavior. 

8.  Preparing  for  marriage  and  family  life 

Goal:  to  develop  a positive  attitude  toward  family  life  and 
having  children;  and  to  get  the  knowledge  necessary  for  home 
management  and  child  rearing. 

9.  Building  conscious  values  in  harmony  with  an  adequate  scien- 
tific world-picture 

Goal:  to  form  a set  of  values  which  are  possible  of  realization; 
to  develop  a conscious  purpose  of  realizing  these  values;  to  de- 
fine man’s  place  in  the  physical  world  and  his  relation  to  other 
human  beings;  to  keep  one’s  world-picture  and  one’s  values  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  Definition:  A value  is  an  object  or 
state  of  affairs  which  is  desired. 

These  tasks  may  be  solved  best  by  youth  during  the  adaptable  period 
of  adolescence.  Areas  in  which  development  is  blocked  may  later  pro- 
duce permanent  maladjustments  and  immature  minds  in  mature 
bodies. 

THE  NEEDS  AND  INTERESTS  OF  YOUTH 

The  term  needs  has  lent  itself  to  a variety  of  interpretations.  Some 
have  used  it  synonymously  with  wants,  desires,  and  wishes.  Others 
have  used  it  to  refer  to  the  demands  which  the  teacher  thinks  society 
will  make  upon  students  as  adults.  Some  use  “needs”  to  refer  to  drives, 
tensions,  or  compelling  motives  within  the  individual.1  Still  others 
refer  to  them  as  demands  which  society  makes  upon  the  adolescent  as 
such.  Quillen  and  Hanna2  point  out  that  all  of  these  concepts  are 
required  in  understanding  “needs”  as  a basis  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment. No  one  of  them  alone  is  adequate  or  satisfactory. 

1 Arthur  I.  Gates,  and  others,  Educational  Psychology.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1948. 

2 T.  J.  Quillen  and  L.  A.  Hanna,  Education  for  Social  Competence . New  York,  Scott,  Fores- 
man  and  Company,  1948. 
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“Needs”  will  be  personal  and  individual,  but  they  do  not  exist  apart  front 
the  environment  or  cultural  pattern  of  which  the  individual  is  a part.  If 
the  individual  is  to  be  an  effective  person  in  our  democratic  society,  he  must 
meet  the  demands  society  makes  of  him.  The  responsibility  rests  with  the 
school  to  help  him  meet  his  own  personal  tasks  and  problems  so  that  he  may 
satisfy  those  needs  in  socially  acceptable  ways. 

According  to  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Princi- 
pals1 the  Ten  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth  are: 

1.  To  develop  the  skills,  attitudes,  understandings,  and  experi- 
ences that  will  make  it  possible  for  the  youth  to  become  a pro- 
ductive member  of  society 

2.  To  develop  and  maintain  good  health  and  physical  fitness 

3.  To  understand  the  rights  and  duties  of  democratic  citizenship 
and  to  participate  effectively  in  the  work  of  the  community, 
state,  and  nation 

4.  To  understand  the  significance  of  family  living  in  a democratic 
society  and  the  conditions  conducive  to  successful  family  life 

5.  To  know  how  to  value  goods  and  services  and  to  make  intelli- 
gent use  of  them 

6.  To  understand  the  methods  of  science,  the  influence  of  science 
on  human  life,  and  the  main  scientific  facts  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  world  and  of  man 

7.  To  learn  how  to  appreciate  beauty  in  literature,  art,  music, 
and  nature  and  to  develop  their  abilities  in  those  fields 

8.  To  use  their  leisure  time  well  through  activities  that  are  indi- 
vidually satisfying  and  socially  useful 

9.  To  develop  respect  for  other  persons,  insight  into  ethical  values 
and  principles,  and  facility  to  work  cooperatively  with  others 

10.  To  grow  in  his  ability  to  think  rationally,  express  his  thoughts 
clearly,  and  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding 

Evaluative  Criteria 

A similar  enumeration  of  the  needs  of  youth  is  in  current  use  by 
the  evaluating  committees  of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Stan- 
dards (See  Chapter  IV— Evaluation)  : 

“It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  main  purpose  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  American  democracy  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  youth  of  sec- 
ondary school  age.  . . . Youth  of  secondary  school  age  have  both  com- 
mon and  individual  educational  needs.  Statements  (of  needs)  are 
statements  of  the  objectives  of  secondary  schools.  . . . The  school  staff 
should  . . . express  the  philosophy  of  the  school  . . . and  methods  it  is 
using  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities.”2 

Most  of  these  needs  have  direct  reference  to  social  education. 

1 National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals  and  The  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion, Education  for  All  American  Youth,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1944. 

I: val native  Criteria,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Cooperative  Studv  of  Secondary  School  Standards, 
1950. 
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CURRENT  TRENDS  AND  EMPHASES  IN  SOCIAL 
EDUCATION 

Among  the  current  trends  anti  emphases  in  the  field  ol  social  educa- 
tion that  bear  upon  providing  practice  for  youth  in  desirable  social 
skills  and  behaviors  are  the  following: 

1.  Defining  aims,  objectives,  and  outcomes  of  learning  in  terms 
of  desirable  behaviors— thinking,  feeling,  and  acting— and  eval- 
uating pupil  learning  in  those  terms 

2.  Developing  functional  skills,  such  as 

a.  Identifying  and  analyzing  a problem 

b.  Locating,  selecting,  organizing,  and  evaluating  information 

c.  Forming  clearly  stated  conclusions  and  generalizations 

d.  Reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking  effectively 

e.  Building  a workable  social  studies  vocabulary 

f.  Interpreting  graphic  materials  and  symbols 

?>.  Increasing  need  for  accurate  and  reliable  knowledge  to  meet 
the  many  controversial  problems  of  our  day  through 

a.  Using  individual  and  group  problem-solving  techniques 

b.  Selective  and  creative  thinking 

4.  Using  better  and  more  varied  learning  resources  and  tech- 
niques, such  as 

a.  Individual  and  group  projects  and  activities 

b.  Community  resources,  persons,  and  journeys 

c.  Audio-visual  aids 

d.  Drills,  dramatizations,  investigations,  and  surveys 

e.  Textbook,  supplementary,  anti  current  reading  materials 

5.  Broadening  the  scope  of  social  education  by  making  use  of 
relevant  materials  drawn  from  such  pelds  as 

a.  Science,  literature,  art,  music,  mathematics 

b.  Business,  industry,  labor,  professional  and  interest  groups 
and  organizations 

fi.  Organization  of  the  program  of  the  social  studies  into  large 
themes,  topics,  and  units  of  learning 

7.  Developing  well-rounded  personalities 

a.  Personal  integrity  and  self-respect 

b.  Open-  and  fair-mindedness 

c.  Making  wise  choices 

d.  Wholesome  relations  with  others 

e.  Belief  in  the  improvability  of  self  and  others 
1.  High  standards  of  individual  performance 

g.  Self-realization  through  wholesome  recreation,  wise  use  ol 
leisure  time,  and  the  development  ol  one's  potentialities 
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8.  Bringing  social  learning  to  bear  upon  life  situations  by 

a.  Helping  pupils  to  identify,  understand,  and  solve  their  per- 
sonal problems 

b.  Encouraging  active  pupil  participation  in  the  life  and  work 
of  the  community 

9.  Improving  all  living  through 

a.  The  wise  use  of  our  human  and  material  resources 

b.  Individual  initiative  and  economic  competence  in  harmony 
with  the  general  welfare 

10.  Encouraging  the  practice  of  the  behaviors  of  democratic  citi- 
zenship by 

a.  Teacher-pupil  planning  of  learning  activities  and  demo- 

cratic teaching  practices 

b.  Performing  service  to  the  home,  school,  and  community 

c.  Showing  respect  and  concern  for  others 

d.  Encouraging  individual  participation  as  a member  of  the 
group 

e.  Understanding  the  principles,  practices,  and  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy 

f.  Extending  democratic  thought  and  action  to  the  state,  the 

nation,  and  the  world 

11.  Understanding  the  problem  of  peace  and  security  through 
world  organizations. 

a.  Growing  interdependence  of  peoples 

b.  Tensions  and  conflicts  between  peoples  and  nations 

c.  Efforts  toward  cooperation  among  peoples 

While  initially  such  an  array  of  trends  and  emphases  may  seem  to 
be  a confused  pattern,  further  study  reveals  that  they  are  parts  of  a 
simple  problem  of:  (1)  teaching  youth  what  they  personally  most 
need  to  know,  (2)  teaching  desirable  social  behaviors  through  practice 
in  learning  situations,  and  (3)  developing  a functional  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  American  heritage  of  freedom. 

The  achievement  of  these  goals  and  the  solving  of  the  problems 
which  they  present  may  be  appraised  against  the  following  objectives 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  each  youth. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  SOCIAL  EDUCATION 

To  be  consistent  with  the  democratic  philosophy  and  practices 
which  are  urged  in  this  bulletin,  objectives  should  not  be  chosen  by 
some  central  group  and  then  arbitrarily  handed  out  to  be  accepted  and 
acted  upon.  Rather,  each  teacher  should  share  in  their  determination. 
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The  objectives  of  each  of  us  are  the  products  of  our  experience— our 
reading,  our  association  with  others  in  the  profession,  our  earlier  edu- 
cation, our -work  with  pupils,  our  study  of  adolescent  psychology,  and 
our  community  contacts.  The  continuous  enrichment  of  these  adds 
zest  and  adventure  to  years  of  service  and  results  in  the  wisdom  and 
skill  of  the  master  teacher. 

However,  a clear  statement  of  a few  objectives  that  can  be  kept  in 
mind  and  about  which  we  can  do  something  is  fundamental  for  any 
effective  course  of  study  and  for  effective  teaching.  Statements  should 
be  sufficiently  specific  to  enable  anyone  to  recognize  the  learning  activi- 
ties for  and  the  evaluation  of  each  objective.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
speak  of  democracy,  character,  citizenship,  or  any  generalized  concept. 
It  is  a more  difficult  but  nevertheless  necessary  task  to  specify  these  in 
terms  of  teachable  behaviors.  The  learning  activities  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  behaviors  can  then  be  planned  and  means  for  their  compre- 
hensive evaluation  can  be  developed. 

The  considerations  developed  in  this  chapter:  (1)  of  the  needs  of 
all  youth,  (2)  of  our  democratic  culture,  (3)  of  the  nature  of  the 
social  studies,  and  (4)  of  emphases  in  modern  secondary  education 
suggest  several  objectives  for  social  education.  From  these  sources 
there  is  consensus  that  the  learning  activities  and  evaluation  of  the 
growth  of  each  youth  should  be  focused  upon  those  specific  personal 
and  social  behaviors  which  will  lead  him 

1.  To  meet  his  imperative  needs 

2.  To  understand  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a student  and 
of  an  American  citizen  and  to  fulfill  these  for  the  common 
good 

3.  To  esteem  the  great  contributions  of  the  men  and  nations 
of  the  past  to  today’s  cultural  growth 

4.  To  recognize  areas  of  human  tension  and  to  maintain  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  balance  in  the  consideration  of  their 
origin  and  solution 

5.  To  know  enough  about  publicity  and  propaganda  practices  to 
evaluate  objectively  all  types  of  communications 

f).  To  understand  the  history  and  implications  of  modern  science 
and  industry  and  to  develop  a balanced  point  of  view  toward 
the  resulting  changes 

_ O O 

/.  To  comprehend  the  reasons  for  the  many  group  activities  in  a 
democracy  and  participate  in  them  skillfully  and  constructively 

8.  To  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  historical  approach  to  learning 
and  to  employ  its  many  facts  in  thoughtfully  examining  cur- 
rent domestic  and  international  events  and  proposals 
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SUMMARY 

A program  of  life-centered,  community-related,  and  world-oriented 
social  education  has  two  closely  related  functions:  First,  it  should  find 
out  what  pupils  need  to  know  to  do  better  what  they  are  now  doing 
and  what  they  will  do  later  as  homemakers,  workers,  and  citizens.  Sec- 
ond, it  should  recommend  the  best  ways  to  teach  the  most  functional 
learnings  to  them. 

While  secondary  schools  have  achieved  results  of  great  significance, 
there  is  room  for  much  improvement.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  schools  throughout  America  are  incapable  of  rising  to  the 
challenge  of  our  day.  Our  society  is  undergoing  such  rapid  change 
that  it  is  difficult  for  schools  and  social  studies  departments  to  adapt 
their  programs  fast  enough  to  provide  the  education  for  doing  what  is 
needed.  Strikes,  controls,  inflation,  mobilization,  debts,  waste,  short- 
ages, taxes,  crimes,  and  a myriad  of  other  evidences  of  personal  and 
social  maladjustment  are  hurled  at  us  from  newspapers,  radios,  tele- 
vision sets,  and  motion  pictures.  Education  for  life  in  our  times  re- 
quires all  that  educational  research  and  reports  have  been  revealing 
about  what  learning  is  and  how  it  can  best  be  created.  A program 
geared  to  conditions  which  no  longer  exist  and  based  upon  discredited 
educational  theories  cannot  suffice. 

Curriculum  workers  and  teachers  in  action,  individually  and  in  groups, 
have  evolved  several  basic  points  of  view  which,  for  them,  create  more 
effective  learning.  These  results  of  a half  century  of  progress  are  generally 
recognized:  (1)  in  modern  textbooks  on  educational  psychology,  (2)  in 

books  on  teaching  methods,  (3)  in  the  1950  edition  of  the  Evaluative 
Criteria  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  and  (4)  in 
reports  of  local,  state,  and  national  committees. 

These  sources  raise  questions  and  present  points  of  view  on  which 
each  of  us  must  make  decisions  for  himself:  Are  the  prestige  and  con- 
sensus of  these  sources  significant?  Do  they  represent  the  development 
that  comes  from  scientific  research  and  growth  in  any  profession?  Do 
these  sources  indicate  the  “unity  out  of  diversity”  which  we  need  to  go 
forward  together?  Has  there  been  evolved  “a  scientifically  derived 
philosophy  of  education”?  Is  a gradual  achievement  of  these  ex- 
pressed points  of  view  possible?  Five  of  these  points  of  view  are  listed 
below. 

Learning  is  a change  of  behavior — thinking,  feeling,  and  acting — which  is 
produced  by  what  the  learner  does.  We  must  be  as  much  concerned  about 
what  pupils  do  as  we  are  with  what  they  know.  There  is  a difference  between 
teaching  for  knowing  and  teaching  for  doing. 
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Teaching  for  doing  involves  the  points  of  view  that 

1.  Objectives  are  best  expressed,  taught,  and  evaluated  in  terms 
of  desirable  changes  in  what  the  learner  does.  Studies  of  ado- 
lescents are  most  revealing  of  the  kind  of  curriculum  that  is 
needed.  The  meaning  of  events,  in  terms  of  the  present  and 
future  lives  of  adolescents,  is  more  important  than  factual 
knowledge  of  the  events  themselves. 

2.  Desirable  changes  in  what  the  learner  does  will  not  develop 
automatically  as  by-products  of  the  mastery  of  subject  matter. 
Each  objective  requires  direct  provision  for  its  practice  in 
active  learning  situations.  This  strikes  a hard  blow  at  assign- 
study-recite,  page-by-page  learning. 

3.  Learning  activities  of  a problem-solving  unit  type  are  espe- 
cially productive  of  the  critical  thinking  and  of  the  functional 
use  of  information  which  are  needed  both  in  school  and  in  life. 
The  teachers  who  carry  out  the  plans  should  plan  in  terms  of 
actual  pupils  in  actual  communities. 

4.  Teacher  preplanning  and  pupil-teacher  planning  are  both  es- 
sential for  well-motivated  class  activities.  While  the  pupils 
themselves  may  plan  with  profit,  the  guidance  of  the  teacher 
is  necessary.  Pupil  participation  in  planning  develops  pupil 
concern  and  effort  beyond  merely  getting  a mark  to  please  the 
teacher  and  securing  additional  credits.  When  pupils  set  the 
goals,  they  are  in  a position  to  evaluate  results.  In  educating 
for  citizenship,  the  pupil’s  whole  development  as  an  individual 
is  a matter  of  concern.  He  needs  practice  in  planning  and  in 
evaluating. 

5.  Successful  teaching  involves  setting  a stage— with  topics  or 
problems,  learning  activities,  and  resource  material— that  will 
assure  pupil  reaction,  practice,  and  attainment  of  the  desired 
behavior  changes.  T.  he  learner  learns  best  through  his  own 
activity  on  problems  that  have  meaning  for  him.  Classrooms 
should  be  transformed  from  lesson-hearing  rooms  into  learning 
laboratories. 

The  above  statements  cover  much  research  and  careful  thinking  by 
many  people.  Coming  as  they  do  from  well-recognized  sources,  they 
may  be  helpful  in  establishing  a frame  of  reference  and  in  solving 
many  problems  of  curriculum  improvement.  Many  teachers  are  adapt- 
ing their  work  to  these  points  of  view.  Others  are  dissatisfied  with 
present  results  and  are  looking  for  more  valid  curriculum  practices. 
Curriculum  improvement  programs  have  been  organized  in  nearly 
every  state  and  city  so  that  the  behaviors  of  good  citizenship  and  schol- 
arship may  be  better  developed  in  the  public  schools  and  so  that 
public  funds  for  education  may  be  spent  more  effectively.  In  Penn- 
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sylvania,  in  addition  to  the  State  Curriculum  Improvement  Program, 
four  school  study  councils  and  twelve  annual  principals’  workshops 
are  operating  to  stimulate  the  changes  which  are  represented.  Many 
local  faculty  programs  are  focused  toward  these  general  points  of  view. 

Change  in  every  secondary  school  should  be  continuous  on  an  evolu- 
tionary basis.  It  is  extremely  wasteful  for  a community  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  on  its  schools  and,  at  the  same  time,  fail  to  concentrate 
on  the  problem  of  providing  a functional  curriculum.  The  sense  of 
belonging  to  a school  system  and  to  a social  studies  department  that 
is  doing  such  curriculum  revision,  is  a stimulating  experience. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  study  and  discussion  of  points  of  view 
alone  do  not  result  in  curriculum  improvement.  It  is  best  to  start  with  one 
or  more  specific  local  problems  that  present  challenges  and  merit  action. 
However,  attacking  problems  without  reference  to  basic  points  of  view  or 
without  a frame  of  reference,  does  not  often  result  in  improvement.  A 
two-way  procedure  from  local  problems  to  principles  and  hack  again  is 
usually  most  effective. 

A proposed  frame  of  reference  for  a life-centered,  community- 
minded,  world-oriented  program  of  social  education  becomes  more 
clear  as  it  is  illustrated  in  practice.  To  provide  ideas  and  source  ma- 
terial for  the  gradual  curriculum  improvement  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  it  out  and  examples  of  some  of  them  in  operation  is  the  purpose 
of  this  cooperative  publication. 


Learning  by  Doing 


CHAPTER  II 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  SOCIAL 

LEARNING 

INTRODUCTION-TEACHING  METHODS  AND 
TECHNIQUES 

Social  education  should  be  consistent  with  the  frame  of  reference  within 
which  it  operates.  It  should  work  toward  the  growth  of  the  individual  as 
expressed  in  the  objectives  for  social  learning.  The  methods  and  techniques 
employed  by  the  social  studies  teacher  should  reflect  llie  democratic  be- 
haviors expressed  in  his  objectives.  In  other  words,  not  only  should  the 
objectives  determine  the  selection  of  content  materials  but  they  should  also 
determine  the  teaching  techniques  and  pupil  activities.  Faith  in  the  results 
of  democracy  should  be  reflected  in  an  aggressive  use  of  its  practices. 

NO  REAL  curriculum  improvement  takes  place  until  learning 
activity  by  the  pupil  gets  under  way.  Planning  has  little  value 
until  it  permeates  classroom  procedures.  Here  it  is  that  the  teacher's 
skill  meets  its  real  test.  We  all  realize  that,  in  addition  to  being  well 
grounded  in  the  content  of  our  subject  and  in  the  nature  of  our  object, 
the  pupil,  we  should  know  how  learning  takes  place  and  use  a wide 
variety  of  skills,  technicpies,  and  materials  to  achieve  it. 

Variety  is  not  only  the  spice  of  living  but  of  learning  as  well.  All 
pupils  do  not  learn  by  the  same  activities.  Some  learn  by  reading, 
others  by  observing  or  handling  objects,  and  others  by  a combination 
m endless  variety.  A diversity  of  teaching  procedures  is  essential  not 
only  to  create  and  maintain  interest,  but  to  provide  for  inciividual 
differences  in  developing  functional  knowledge,  understandings,  and 
behaviors. 


The  Nature  of  the  Learner 

We  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  characteristics  and  diller- 
ences  of  the  age  groups  and  individuals  with  whom  we  are  working. 
Many  opportunities  for  social  learning  arise  from  the  nature  and  needs 
of  pupils.  Recognizing  that  growing  up  and  achieving  adult  status 
may  be  far  more  troublesome  to  the  one  growing  up  than  to  teachers 
and  parents,  we  may  be  more  understanding  and  better  able  to  direct 
youth  individually  in  their  growth  if  we  capitalize  on  these  factors. 
The  tables  on  pages  78  and  79  in  Bulletin  243,  Curriculum  Improve- 
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merit  by  a Secondary  ScJiool  Faculty,  and  the  “Needs  of  Youth”  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  I of  this  bulletin,  may  serve  to  keep  these  factors 
before  us  as  we  plan  to  work  with  youth. 

The  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  and  many  leaders  in  our  pro- 
fession have  stressed  improvement  in  the  education  of  American  youth 
for  citizenship.  Part  of  this  arises  from  the  need  for  greater  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  our  historical  heritage,  of  the  principles  for 
which  the  founders  struggled,  and  the  application  of  those  principles 
to  modern  life. 

However,  factual  book  knowledge  is  insufficient.  Knowledge  must 
be  taught  by  and  for  doing— through  valid  and  varied  learning  activi- 
ties—if  the  behaviors  of  good  citizenship  and  good  personal  living  are 
to  result.  Learning  and  behavior  are  synonymous. 

“Social  science  classes  have  made  creditable  progress  in  citizenship 
education  in  recent  years.  Through  school  journeys  to  meetings  of 
city  and  borough  councils,  school  patrols,  school  plays,  school 
papers,  and  through  a variety  of  activities  in  which  the  student  accepts 
responsibility  for  the  common  good,  many  of  our  pupils  have  experi- 
enced democracy  at  work.  Through  the  development  of  discussion 
techniques,  some  of  our  pupils  have  participated  in  group  thinking 
and  realized  intellectual  integrity  in  arriving  at  collective  judgments. 

“For  many  of  our  pupils,  however,  even  these  essential  experiences 
have  not  been  provided.  Textbooks,  required  readings,  and  discus- 
sions are  not  enough.  From  what  we  have  discovered  of  the  learning 
process,  we  know  that  no  spoken  or  printed  word  can  have  meaning  to 
a person  except  as  there  is  something  in  the  background  of  his  sensory 
of  objective  experiences.”1 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  there  is  need  for  good  teachers  to 
continue  to  do  and  to  report  the  kind  of  things  they  have  always 
known  to  be  necessary,  and  for  all  of  us  to  do  better  and  continuously 
those  good  things  which  we  always  have  done. 

Some  of  these  good  things  are  considered  in  the  following  sections: 

Discovering  in  the  Classroom 

Organizing  and  Guiding  Learning  Activities 

Using  Appropriate  Techniques  and  Procedures 

Cooperating  with  Teachers  of  Other  Subjects 


1 Francis  B.  Haas,  “The  Challenge  of  Leadership,”  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Vol.  96,  No.  6, 
February,  1948, 
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DISCOVERING  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

“We  want  to  know  how  to  deviate  from  the  textbook  without  getting 
lost;  how  to  introduce  and  teach  a unit;  how  to  plan  with  pupils.  . . . 

“We  want  to  know  how  to  change  the  morale  and  behavior  of 
groups;  how  to  use  the  principles  of  group  dynamics;  how  to  help 
groups  reach  decisions  and  evaluate  their  own  work;  how  to  relate 
on-going  activity  to  the  problems,  concerns,  and  tensions  of  pupils; 
how  to  work  with  a small  group  in  a classroom  and,  at  the  same  time, 
keep  other  pupils  profitably  busy.  . . . 

“We  want  to  know  how  to  spot  and  use  community  resources;  how 
to  find  people  who  know  the  answers  to  our  problems  and  how  to  get 
their  help;  how  to  build  units  on  problems  not  found  in  textbooks; 
how  to  provide  school  experiences  that  will  help  pupils  toward  ma- 
turity.” 

These  were  the  grouped  replies  of  three  hundred  classroom  teachers 
to  an  inquiry  on  what  help  they  wanted  most.1  Similar  “how  to” 
problems  are  faced  by  many  of  us  today.  They  have  been  created  by 
the  impact  of  life-centered,  community-minded,  and  world-oriented 
education  upon  an  unscientific  inherited  educational  process.  Their 
consideration  by  school  faculties  and  individual  teachers  is  presented 
as  a challenge  in  this  bulletin.  For  their  solution,  discovery  must 
move  into  the  classroom. 

Reports  in  the  literature  of  education— including  those  in  this  bul- 
letin—indicate  how  some  individuals,  through  trial  and  proof,  have 
solved  the  “how  to”  problems  which  teachers  in  general  present.  The 
results,  as  recorded,  are  parts  of  the  situation  which  produced  them— 
the  teacher,  the  pupils,  the  school,  and  the  equipment.  They  provide 
stimulation- and  suggestions  for  all  of  us.  Yet,  bulletins  and  reports  are 
of  significance  not  in  what  they  do  for  us,  but  in  what  they  get  us  to  try 
out  ourselves.  Each  of  us,  with  the  approval  of  and  within  the  policies 
of  the  school  administration,  must  try  out  and  prove  the  challenging 
experiences  of  others  in  our  own  classrooms  if  “how  to”  problems  are 
to  be  solved. 

Some  suggestions  for  personal  trial  and  discovery  may  be  indicated 
by  the  following  chart: 


1 Vernon  L.  Reploglc,  “What  Help  Do  Teachers  Want?’’  Educational  Leadership,  Vol.  VIT, 
Number  7,  April,  1950. 
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A TEACHER’S  SELF-RATING  CHART 

CHECK 

Yes  ? No 

1.  Can  I define  the  actual  personal  and  social  pupil  be- 
haviors—-thinking,  feeling,  and  acting— which  I am 

trying  to  develop?  

2.  Do  I guide  learning  activities  in  which  desirable  be- 
haviors are  practiced?  

3.  Can  I depart  from  daily  recitation  (textbook  assign- 

study-recite-quiz  procedure)  without  getting  lost?  

4.  Can  I plan  and  guide  an  experience  subject  matter 

unit?  

5.  Can  I plan  with  pupils  and  guide  an  experience  life- 

problem  unit?  

6.  Do  1 know  how  to  use  the  principles  of  group 

dynamics?  

7.  Do  my  pupils  feel  free  to  discuss  their  problems  with 

me?  

8.  Can  I relate  content  teaching  to  the  adolescent  prob- 
lems, concerns,  and  tensions  of  pupils?  

9.  Can  I subgroup,  form  committees,  etc.,  and  keep  all 

working  on  a well-motivated  level?  

10.  Do  I know  how  to  spot  and  use  community  resources?  

11.  Do  my  students  apply  the  principles  of  my  subject  to 

their  own  problems?  

12.  Do  I involve  the  introverted  and  “isolates"  in  group 

activities?  

13.  Do  I teach  my  pupils  how'  to  read  and  study  my 

subject?  

14.  Do  my  students  use  good  English  in  oral  and  written 

reports?  

15.  Do  I continually  invite  student  problems  for  discus- 
sion and  problem  solving?  

16.  Are  my  students  having  actual,  frequent  practice  in 

critical,  inductive  reasoning?  

17.  Do  I work  with  a club  to  further  special  interests?  

18.  Have  I had  adequate  preparation  in  fields  which  are 

related  to  my  subject?  

19.  Do  I have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  my  object— the 

learner?  

20.  Have  I had  intensive  and  modern  preparation  in  the 

subject  I teach?  

21.  Do  I relate  my  work  to  that  of  other  subject  teachers 

in  my  school  and  request  similar  cooperation?  

22.  Do  my  students  understand  the  vocational  opportuni- 
ties in  my  subject  field  or  work  to  which  it  may  lead?  

23.  Do  I praise  more  often  than  I blame?  

24.  Do  I subgroup  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  vocational 

and  precollege  students?  

25.  Do  I make  a special  effort  to  locate  and  encourage 

talented  youth?  


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  -/ 

In  the  development , trying  out , and  evolution  of  new  materials  and 
methods  there  are  two  types  of  experimentation.  First,  there  is  a com- 
prehensive type.  When  a school  faculty,  a faculty  committee,  or  an 
individual  teacher  decides  upon  objectives  or  guide  lines  to  be 
achieved,  materials  for  a direct  attack  upon  the  objectives  are  prepared. 
Examples  are  shown  in  Chapter  III.  These  materials  usually  take 
one  of  two  forms:  (1)  improved  lesson  plans  or  content  units  which 
show  enrichment  of  content  teaching  by  means  of  related  objectives, 
related  learning  activities,  and  broader  means  of  evaluation  or  (2) 
problem-solving  or  other  units  for  which  the  objectives  are  unit  titles 
and  bases  for  direct  planning.1 

Second,  there  is  a kind  of  classroom  experimentation  of  a day-by-day 
type.  Problems  considered  are  those  that  arise  out  of  the  local  situa- 
tion and  seem  of  importance  to  teachers.  This  problem-solving  is 
continually  underway  with  teachers  to  whom  improvement  in  any  of 
the  many  w'ays  of  teaching  is  a constant  challenge.  As  a type  ol  infor- 
mal  discovery,  it  is  of  tremendous  value.  Its  steps  may  be  described  by 
such  simple  w'ords  as:  (1)  an  idea  that  something  can  be  done  better, 
(2)  a trying  out  of  what  seems  better,  (3)  a gathering  of  data,  (4)  a 
judgment  with  respect  to  improvement,  (5)  a result  in  improved 
teaching  and  professional  satisfaction.  This  action-research  can  be 
done  by  all  of  us.  Without  it  curriculum  improvement  is  not  possible. 

Aids  to  Action-Research  by  Teachers 

We  need  time  for  planning  and  encouragement  to  try  out  new 
methods  and  materials.  Otherwise,  the  status  quo  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed and  individual  initative  will  be  a lost  virtue.  Each  of  us  does 
best  what  he  plans  himself  or  helps  to  plan.  Throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania, administrative  encouragement  and  provision  for  time  and  ma- 
terials are  promoting  trial  and  discovery  by  faculties  and  individual 
teachers.  Some  areas  for  such  tryout  and  proof  are  suggested  in  the 
following  sections  of  this  chapter.  They  challenge  those  for  whom 
personal  pioneering  is  a stimulating  adventure. 

ORGANIZING  AND  GUIDING  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

Successful  teachers  are  giving  much  attention  to  preplanning  so  that 
teaching  may  be  democratic  and  may  be  related  to  the  personal-social- 
economic  needs  of  pupils.  Preplanning  requires  the  teacher’s  awareness  of 
youth  needs  and  the  organization  of  functional  learning  activities  in  such 
w'ays  that  desirable  behaviors  may  be  practiced.  In  this  process  there  results 
an  increased  use  and  mastery  of  the  content  material  of  social  education. 


1 See  Chapter  VI,  Bulletin  243,  Curriculum  Improvement  by  a Secondary  School  l- acuity. 
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Among  the  types  of  planning  which  are  being  done  by  teachers  are 

1.  The  construction  of  resource  units 

2.  The  development  of  teaching  units 

3.  The  utilization  of  a variety  of  teaching  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures 

Construction  of  the  Resource  Unit 

The  resource  unit  is  designed  primarily  for  teacher  use.  It  covers 
a broad  area  from  which  several  specific  topics  or  problems  may  be 
selected.  It  is  a reservoir  from  which  teachers  may  get  suggestions  and 
materials  for  making  a teaching  unit.  In  such  units  there  are  more 
materials  and  suggestions  than  are  likely  to  be  used  in  any  one  teach- 
ing unit.  The  resource  unit  is  quite  flexible  and  adaptations  can  be 
made  by  the  teacher  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  own  pupils  as  he  plans 
learning  activities  with  them. 

A resource  unit  can  be  constructed  by  one  teacher  or  by  a group  of 
teachers  working  together.  Once  made,  constant  revision  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  up  to  date  and  useful  as  a source  of  planning.  Resource 
units  have  been  compiled  and  made  available  jointly  by  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies  and  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary-School Principals.  Resource  units  have  also  been  prepared 
by  state  and  city  curriculum  groups  as  well  as  by  teachers  in  par- 
ticular schools.  Since  no  teacher  will  probably  have  time  to  produce 
all  of  the  units  he  wishes  to  use,  he  may  decide  to  get  help  from  those 
prepared  by  others.  A course  of  study  provides  help  in  this  area. 

The  resource  unit  usually  includes  the  following  elements: 

1.  Title— usually  a broad  theme  or  problem 

2.  Analysis  of  the  area— including  background  information  for 
teachers 

3.  Significance  of  the  area— in  terms  of  social  significance,  relation 
to  student  needs,  contribution  to  achievement  of  democratic 
values 

4.  Statement  of  anticipated  outcomes— in  terms  of  understand- 
ings, value  patterns,  skills,  and  behaviors 

5.  Suggested  content,  problems,  or  questions  in  the  area 

6.  Suggested  learning  activities— varied  and  extensive 

7-  Suggested  evaluation  techniques  and  instruments 

8.  Suggested  materials— reading  materials,  audio-visual  aids,  com- 
munity resources,  etc.,  both  for  teacher  and  pupil  use  in  the 
planning  of  teaching  or  experience  units1 

1 See  Chapter  VT,  “Achieving  Educational  Objectives.”  Bulletin  243,  Curriculum  Improve- 
ment by  a Secondary  School  faculty.  Harrisburg,  Ba.,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1950. 
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Development  of  the  Teaching  or  Experience  Unit 

The  teaching  unit  differs  from  the  resource  unit  in  that  it  is  de- 
veloped for  a particular  group  in  a particular  situation  to  guide  it  in 
a definite  learning  experience.  The  unit  has  become  a widely  used 
form  of  organization  in  the  social  studies.  It  may  be  developed  from 
a resource  unit  or  simply  by  itself.  It  has  many  connotations  and 
varies  in  its  form.  Whatever  its  form,  it  should  be  related  to  a com- 
prehensive topic  or  problem  and  result  in  some  modified  behavior  ol 
the  learner. 

The  function  of  the  teaching  unit  is  to  challenge  and  guide  the 
pupil  through  his  learning  experiences.  It  may  be  developed  by  the 
teacher  for  u§e  by  the  pupils  or  by  the  teacher  working  cooperatively 
with  pupils.  The  development  of  one  unit  in  a semester  may  be  a 
good  start. 

If  the  teaching  or  experience  unit,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it,  is  devel- 
oped by  the  pupil-teacher  planning,  both  share  in  the  selection  of  the 
unit,  in  the  choice  and  organization  of  content  materials,  types  ol 
activities,  and  evaluation.  This  procedure  is  an  effective  device  for 
providing  democratic  experiences  by  giving  an  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual and  group  initiative. 

First  efforts  may  seem  clumsy  and  time-consuming.  However,  if  one 
remembers  that  the  best  way  to  learn  the  skills  needed  for  democratic 
living  is  to  practice  them,  he  will  think  it  well  worth  while.  Partici- 
pation in  planning  uncovers  real  pupil  problems.  It  also  enlists  pupil 
purposes  beyond  those  of  getting  a mark  and  pleasing  the  teacher. 
Teachers  and  pupils  gain  facility  in  cooperative  planning  as  they 
mutually  experience  it. 

While  organization  and  construction  of  a unit  may  vary  with  the 
teacher  and  the  group,  it  usually  includes  the  following: 

1.  Initiating  the  unit 

a.  Exploration  of  the  subject  or  problem.  What  do  we  know 
now? 

b.  Formulation  of  the  topic  or  problem  for  study.  What  do 
we  need  to  find  out? 

c.  Statement  of  objectives  and  expected  outcomes 

d.  Content  outline  in  form  of  topics,  problems,  questions. 
How  shall  we  find  out? 

e.  Development  of  a work  plan,  committees,  etc. 

f.  Plans  for  evaluation.  How  can  wre  determine  the  value  of 
what  we  do  find  out? 
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2.  Developing  the  unit 

a.  Planning  learning  activities— reading,  research,  observation, 
projects,  individual  and  group  work 

b.  Carrying  out  the  activities— gathering  and  organizing  infor- 
mation, presentation,  discussion,  map  and  chart  study  and 
construction,  using  audio-visual  aids,  trips 

3.  Culminating  the  unit 

a.  Presentation  of  findings  and  application  of  learning— pro- 
gram, panels,  individual  and  group  action 

b.  Evaluation— tests,  self-  and  group  evaluation 

c.  Direct  teaching  and  drill  where  the  unit  test  shows  need 

4.  Suggested  materials  of  instruction  and  learning 
Bibliography,  visual  aids,  etc. 

Teaching  units  like  resource  units  require  revision  to  keep  them  up 
to  date.  If  teacher-pupil  planning  is  employed,  each  group  will  make 
innovations  as  a unit  is  developed  for  its  own  use.  The  three  steps 
mentioned  above  are  usually  followed  in  this  procedure: 

1.  Initiating  the  Unit 

This  phase  of  the  unit  procedure  is  designed  to  set  the  stage  for  learning. 
Its  purpose  is  to  orient  the  group  to  the  unit  by  helping  them  to  recognize 
its  significance  to  them  and  to  society;  to  arouse  interest;  to  raise  questions 
calling  for  exploration  and  study  which  will  form  the  basis  for  determining 
the  outcomes;  and  the  plans  to  be  followed  in  achieving  them. 

Effective  techniques  for  introducing  the  unit  are: 

a.  Utilizing  current  events  or  incidents— newspaper  articles,  stor- 
ies, editorials,  or  topics  and  problems  suggested  in  the  course 
of  study 

b.  Utilizing  pupil  experiences  and  interests 

c.  Use  of  films,  filmstrips,  pictures,  recordings,  radio,  television 

d.  Field  trips  or  excursions 

e.  Classroom  displays  or  exhibits 

f.  Pretests  or  attitude  scales 

In  this  initial  stage  the  teacher  can  discover  where  the  learner 
stands  in  regard  to  the  problem  or  topic.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
learning  activity  begins.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  not  all  the 
pupils  will  be  at  the  same  level.  This  requires  that  the  teacher  em- 
ploy varied  techniques,  subgrouping,  and  materials  to  help  each  pupil 
grow  in  relation  to  his  own  needs  and  abilities.  It  is  human  nature 
for  each  one  to  wish  to  succeed  in  making  some  contribution  to  the 
group.  It  is,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  see  that 
the  opportunity  for  success  is  open  to  each  pupil.  Pupils  will  usually 
volunteer  for  activities  which  use  up  their  abilities. 
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The  group  may  formulate  and  define  the  topic  or  problem  which  is 
to  be  undertaken.  To  raise,  define,  and  clarify  issues  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  process.  Out  of  this  refinement,  the  group  formulates  the 
objectives  they  hope  to  achieve.  These  should  be  in  terms  of  func- 
tional knowledge,  understandings,  and  behaviors  that  result  from  their 
study  of  the  unit.  These  become  the  criteria  used  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  unit  also. 

2.  Developing  the  Unit 

This  is  the  stage  of  learning  in  which  a variety  of  procedures  and  activi- 
ties, appropriate  to  the  study  of  the  unit,  are  employed.  Where  possible, 
real  experiences  should  precede  and  he  supplemented  by  book  study.  The 
latter  may  include  textbook  study  as  a resource,  library  reading  and  research, 
gathering  of  relevant  information  from  current  materials,  the  evaluation  and 
organization  of  information,  and  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  reports. 

Provision  may  be  made  for  committee  work  in  dealing  with  partic- 
ular phases  of  the  study,  the  preparation  of  a panel  discussion,  round- 
table -discussion,  or  committee  report.  There  are  times,  as  work  on 
the  unit  progresses,  when  the  entire  class  may  engage  in  group  dis- 
cussion to  clarify  aspects  of  the  problem  or  topic  being  studied,  to 
evaluate  progress  being  made,  and  to  make  plans  for  further  study. 

There  are  activities  that  sharpen  developing  concepts  by  clothing 
them  with  reality.  The  pupil  learns  what  he  does.  Among  these 
learning-by-doing  activities  are  the  use  and  study  of  maps,  charts,  and 
pictures,  the  construction  of  maps  and  charts,  arrangement  of  exhibits, 
notebook  projects,  community  visits  and  interviews,  speakers  and  hob- 
byists from  the  faculty  or  community,  and  dramatizations.  These  and 
other  activities  afford  opportunities  for  the  development  of  both  indi- 
vidual and  group  behaviors. 

Learning  activities  that  are  employed  in  this  phase  of  the  unit  are 
developmental  in  the  sense  that  they  should  lead  to  useful  understand- 
ings and  to  the  development  of  those  attitudes  anti  skills  that  are 
sought  through  the  study  of  the  unit.  Furthermore,  they  should  facili- 
tate the  use  of  such  learnings  in  the  environment  in  which  the  pupils 
actually  find  themselves. 

3.  Culminating  the  Unit 

It  may  be  rather  difficult  at  times  to  draw  the  line  between  developmental 
and  culminating  activities.  The  function  of  the  culminating  activity  is  to 
bring  the  learning  experience  to  a close  by  formulating,  verifying,  and 
applying  the  data  gathered  during  the  developmental  period.  Emphasis 
should  be  on  application  and  use  of  knowledge  learned  and  skills  and  atti- 
tudes acquired.  Evaluation  in  terms  of  these  objectives  is  a culminating 
activity  and  is  an  important  part  of  the  learning  experience.  All  too  fre- 
quently the  pupils  are  not  given  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  their  learning. 
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Culminating  activities  help  to  “fix”  and  reinforce  what  has  been 
learned.  They  may  take  one  or  more  of  the  following  forms: 

a.  Group  projects— e.g.,  Consumer  Fair,  community  survey 

b.  Programs  which  are  natural  outgrowths  of  the  unit 

c.  Community  projects 

d.  Formulating  generalizations  and  conclusions 

e.  Papers— written 

f.  Dramatizations 

g.  Tests— written  or  oral 

h.  Self-evaluation 

Occasionally  a unit  test  may  show  that  some  essentials  have  been 
missed  or  not  achieved.  The  teacher  or  the  class  itself  may  feel  the 
need  for  drill.  It  is  then  that  drill  is  most  effective. 

Insight  on  Effective  Learning 

Care  must  be  taken  in  unit  teaching  to  develop  the  use  of  many  learning 
activities  in  addition  to  study  and  recitation.  The  use  of  word  symbols  in 
reading  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  of  all  learning  experiences.  Some  chil- 
dren will  never  be  able  to  read  effectively.  Yet  the  teacher  will  not  neglect 
reading,  nor  cease  to  develop  it  as  he  strives  to  make  use  of  reading  and 
many  other  learning  activities. 

No  matter  what  the  reading  level  may  be,  all  children  can  learn 
from  such  direct  experiences  as:  (1)  discussion,  (2)  conversation,  (3) 
planning,  (4)  construction,  (5)  manipulation,  (6)  collection,  (7) 
talking  and  listening  to  people,  (8)  going  places,  (9)  seeing  things, 
(10)  dramatics,  and  (11)  cooperative  evaluation.  For  the  very  large 
majority  of  pupils,  vicarious  experiences  are  also  fruitful.  These  in- 
clude the  use  of  the  radio,  television,  illustrations,  films,  filmstrips,  and 
recordings. 


USING  APPROPRIATE  TECHNIQUES  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  social  studies  cannot  claim  a monopoly  on  any  particular 
method  of  teaching  or  teaching  device.  Some,  however,  are  especially 
appropriate  and  lend  themselves  more  readily  than  others  to  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  social  learning. 

The  aim  of  any  procedure  used  by  the  social  studies  teacher  should 
be  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  group  participation.  The  teacher  who 
wishes  to  teach  democracy  must  himself  respect  and  value  democratic 
principles  and  practices  as  he  works  with  youth. 

Trends  in  teaching  procedures  indicate:  (1)  more  emphasis  on  pupil 

learning  and  activity  than  on  the  activities  of  the  teacher,  (2)  attempts  to 
meet  the  pupil  where  he  is  and  to  have  him  participate  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  abilities,  (3)  the  use  of  a wide  variety  of  materials  and  activities. 
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(4)  organization  of  materials  into  large  units  having  meaning  for  the  pupils, 

(5)  more  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  class,  school,  and  com- 
munity. 

None  of  the  following  procedures  or  techniques  is  exclusive.  There 
is  overlapping  and  one  may  be  used  in  the  process  of  developing  an- 
other. As  the  unit  procedure  develops,  teacher-pupil  planning  may  be 
used  in  problem-solving,  in  committee  work,  in  evaluation.  Nor  arc 
the  techniques  applicable  only  with  unit  procedure  and  organization. 
The  main  consideration  of  the  teacher  is  to  use  the  procedure  that 
will  best  serve  to  further  the  growth  of  his  pupils  in  the  direction  of 
the  objectives  toward  which  they  are  working. 

Some  of  the  techniques  which  seem  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the 
objectives  of  social  learning  will  be  treated  briefly  here.  The  list 
makes  no  claim  to  originality,  nor  is  the  treatment  an  exhaustive  one. 
They  are  given  as  suggestions  to  teachers  as  they  plan  to  direct  learn- 
ing for  social  competence. 

Teacher-Pupil  Planning 

This  technique  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  development  ol 
the  teaching  or  experience  unit.  It  means  that  the  pupils  partic  ipate 
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in  the  making  of  decisions  as  part  of  their  learning  experience,  that 
they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  plan,  to  carry  out,  and  to  evaluate 
what  they  have  done. 

Democracy  stresses  group  effort  and  cooperative  planning.  How  better 
can  it  be  taught  than  by  making  the  classroom  the  place  in  which  it  func- 
tions? Democratic  action  is  not  inherent  in  individuals;  it  must  be  learned, 
and  the  classroom  provides  the  laboratory  for  trying  out  the  ways  of 
democracy.  Such  experiences  educate  directly  for  democratic  citizenship. 
This  does  not  mean  liberty  without  responsibility.  The  teacher  is  a member 
of  the  group,  always  the  guide,  frequently  the  leader.  At  times  he  re- 
linquishes the  leadership,  permitting  the  group  to  achieve  its  ends  through 
social  action  with  its  accompanying  responsibilities. 

Sometimes  teachers  take  it  for  granted  that  the  techniques  of  group 
action,  involving  the  responsibility  of  the  group  to  the  individual,  and 
the  individual  to  the  group,  are  known  to  the  pupils.  Provision  must 
be  made  for  teaching  and  practicing  such  procedures.  Learning  the 
techniques  of  the  group  process  is  developmental  and  time-consuming, 
but  the  teacher  will  realize  its  worth  in  the  results  it  produces.  Young 
people  need  to  gain  experience  in  planning  and  making  decisions. 

Teacher-pupil  planning  is  an  effective  technique  by  which  to  recog- 
nize and  provide  for  individual  differences  of  pupils  and  to  accept 
different  degrees  of  achievement.  In  this  process,  the  teacher’s  rela- 
tionship with  his  pupils,  his  knowledge  of  his  field,  and  his  ability  to 
stimulate  learning,  to  work  with  pupils  rather  than  have  them  work 
for  him,  are  keys  to  successful  learning  and  teaching. 

The  Problem  Method 

The  use  of  problems  in  teaching  is  closely  connected  with  the  unit 
plan  and  teacher-pupil  planning  which  have  already  been  discussed. 
Pupils  at  all  secondary  school  levels  can  and  should  have  much  of  this 
experience.  It  is  well  worth  repeating  the  statement  that  “a  topic 
doesn’t  become  a problem  by  turning  it  around  and  attaching  a 
question  mark.”  The  Stanford  Social  Education  Investigation  Group1 
found  that  the  two  essential  characteristics  of  the  problem  approach 
are:  (1)  that  it  is  an  area  of  concern  producing  personal  or  social  ten- 
sions which  can  be  resolved  only  by  a solution  of  the  problem,  (2) 
that  it  involves  a course  of  action  derived  from  several  possible  solu- 
tions. 

Problems  selected  for  class  consideration  should  seemingly  present 
an  issue  which  is  of  interest  and  concern  to  adolescents  and/or  society 
and  should  lead  to  some  form  of  action.  Consideration  of  a problem 

1 L.  A.  Hanna,  and  I.  J.  Quillen,  Education  for  Social  Competence.  New  York,  Scott,  Fores-  | 
man  and  Company,  1949.  p.  1. 
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such  as  “What  role  should  the  United  States  play  in  world  affairs?” 
might  lead  to  discussion  with  adults,  and  recommendations  to  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  in  Washington.  Pupils  may  not  “solve  the 
problem,  but  they  can  do  something  about  it. 

The  problem-solving  process  involves: 

1.  Recognizing  and  defining  the  problem 

2.  Analyzing  the  problem  and  forming  tentative  solutions.  What 
do  we  know  about  it?  What  do  we  need  to  find  out.-"  How 
can  we  find  out? 

3.  Organizing  a cooperative  work  plan,  committees,  etc. 

4.  Collecting  relevant  data 

5.  Evaluating  data 

6.  Organizing  and  interpreting  data 

7.  Forming  tentative  conclusions  and  preparing  reports 

8.  Verifying  conclusions 

9.  Applying  conclusions  and  social  action  when  feasible1 

This  is  the  process  of  inductive  reasoning  and  provides  needed  prac- 
tice for  pupils. 

The  teacher  must  guide  the  pupils  so  that  they  may  become  aware  of  the 
steps  in  the  problem-solving  process.  As  they  collect  data,  they  will  need 
help  in  finding  information,  organizing  it,  determining  why  some  evidence 
is  rejected,  some  accepted,  and  forming  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence accumulated.  The  techniques  of  critical  thinking  must  be  used  so 
that  they  will  not  form  snap  judgments  or  form  conclusions  on  the  basis  of 
biased  judgment. 

The  Project  Method 

This  term  refers  primarily  to  a type  of  activity  which  is  specific  and 
concrete.  As  a result  of  a problem-solving  situation,  a project  may  be 
undertaken  by  a whole  group,  by  an  individual,  or  by  a part  of  the 
group.  The  project  may  take  the  form  of  an  all-school  election  as  an 
outgrowth  of  a consideration  of  the  problem  “How  can  we  improve 
the  conduct  of  elections?” 

The  question  “How  can  we  overcome  apathy  of  voters?”  may  result 
in  a get-out-the-vote  project  by  the  class  at  the  time  of  local  elections 
in  their  community.  A survey  of  housing  conditions  in  the  community 
might  be  a project  undertaken  as  a part  of  gathering  data  on  “How 
can  housing  conditions  in  the  community  be  improved?” 

Use  of  Community  Resources 

The  social  studies  teacher  may  consider  himself  fortunate.  If  the 
school  does  not  provide  the  social  studies  laboratory  he  would  like 
to  have,  he  has  one  at  hand  for  the  using.  The  community  is  the 
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laboratory  ol  democratic  learning  and  living.  Here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  firsthand  information.  To  have  students  relate  school 
activity  to  the  life  of  the  community  may  result  in  interaction  of  great 
benefit  to  both  school  and  community. 

Use  of  the  community  as  a laboratory  without  careful  planning 
may  react  unfavorably.  Since  public  relations  is  a major  responsibility 
of  the  administrator  of  the  school,  the  teachers  should  consult  with  him 
in  planning  to  make  use  of  community  resources  and  in  having  pupils 
participate  in  community  projects. 

Teachers  may  work  with  each  other  or  with  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity in  formulating  a list  of  available  resources  which  may  be 
referred  to  whenever  they  are  needed.1  Trips  may  be  taken  by  the 
class  as  a whole  or  by  groups.  Citizens  and  community  officials  may 
be  interviewed  or  invited  to  speak  to  the  class.  All  of  these  offer 
opportunities  for  developing  those  skills,  abilities,  and  understandings 
which  are  necessary  for  democratic  living. 

Giving  adolescents  a chance  to  be  active  participants  in  community 
affairs  helps  to  develoja  a sense  of  responsibility  and  social  competence 
which  may  cause  adults  in  the  community  to  understand  more  fully 
the  function  of  the  school  and  how  it  may  serve  the  community.  Many 
types  of  community  service  can  be  provided  if  pupils  are  challenged. 

Committee  and  Small  Group  Activities 

To  work  with  people,  to  get  along  with  them,  to  carry  out  something 
as  a result  of  cooperative  effort— this  is  democratic  living.  The  use  of 
committees  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  guide  pupils  in  de- 
veloping those  skills  essential  to  group-  and  self-discipline.  Committees 
and  groups  should  not  be  left  to  flounder.  They  must  be  helped  to 
become  aware  of  the  processes  of  interaction  and  to  develop  the  tech- 
nique for  controlling  them. 

Within  the  small  group  the  shy  pupil  may  feel  more  secure  and 
may  gain  confidence  in  himself  and  his  ability  to  make  some  contri- 
bution to  the  group.  Leadership  qualities  may  come  to  the  fore 
through  rotation  of  the  committee  chairmanships.  Varying  abilities 
and  skills  may  be  brought  out  in  this  way.  For  example,  John  has 
real  ability  in  organizing;  Jane  is  an  excellent  discussion  leader;  Joe 
is  alert  to  possibilities  for  getting  people  to  work  smoothly  together 
toward  their  common  goal.  Change  in  committee  chairmanships  gives 
opportunity  for  distinguishing  between  popularity  and  leadership. 


1 See  Bulletin  243,  Curriculum  Improvement  by  n Secondary  School  Faculty,  pp.  33-37. 
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In  using  this  technique  the  teacher  may  wish  to  keep  the  following 
in  mind: 

1.  Allow  individuals  to  choose  as  far  as  possible  the  committee 
on  which  they  wish  to  work,  shifting  only  where  necessary  to 
strengthen  groups  or  avoid  waste  of  time 

2.  Confer  with  committees  to  aid  in  directing  those  skills  needed 
by  the  groups  to  work  effectively  in  making  their  contribution 

3.  Have  committee  members  check  and  evaluate  their  progress 

Class  Discussion 

The  leader  of  the  class  discussion  may  be  the  teacher  or  a pupil. 
Group  discussion  serves  a number  of  valuable  purposes.  It  gives  the 
opportunity  (1)  to  develop  respect  for  opinions  other  than  one’s  own, 
(2)  to  question  validity  of  materials  and  to  detect  inconsistencies,  (3) 
to  bring  out  relationships,  (4)  to  modify  beliefs  and  opinions,  and  (5) 
to  form  generalizations  and  apply  them.  In  this  type  of  discussion, 
life  situations  are  more  nearly  approximated  than  in  any  other  type 
of  procedure.  To  listen  carefully  to  another’s  opinion  and  to  express 
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one’s  own  opinions  rationally  anti  dispassionately  are  behaviors  in 
which  class  discussion  provides  practice. 

Group  discussion  can  be  an  important  teaching  tool  especially  in 
relation  to  the  following: 

1.  To  raise,  define,  and  clarify  issues  and  problems 

2.  To  facilitate  group  planning 

3.  To  evaluate  suggestions  and  proposed  solutions  to  problems 

4.  To  encourage  individuals  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
group 

To  engage  in  effective  discussion,  the  leader  will  need  to  know  how 
to  introduce  the  topic,  how  to  direct  leading  questions,  how  to  sum- 
marize at  intervals,  how  to  ask  for  clarification,  how  to  draw  in  non- 
participants, and  at  the  same  time  refrain  from  dominating  the 
discussion.  Considerable  skill  is  required  for  such  leadership  and  indi- 
viduals need  to  have  the  opportunities  to  practice  it. 

Panel  Discussions,  Round  Tables,  Forums,  Junior  Town  Meetings,  Debates 

These  procedures  are  refinements  of  the  discussion  technique  and 
probably  should  not  be  undertaken  until  pupils  have  gained  some 
experience  in  informal  discussion. 

The  Panel.  It  is  well  to  limit  the  number  of  participants  in  a panel 
to  approximately  five  or  a maximum  of  eight.  The  chairman  holds 
a responsible  position.  He  must  introduce  the  problem,  recognize 
panel  members,  direct  the  discussion,  and  summarize  the  points  made. 
The  material  to  be  presented  is  divided  and  participants  must  plan 
the  presentation  to  avoid  duplication.  The  panel  may  proceed  in- 
formally with  members  seated  at  a table  facing  the  class,  interrupting 
each  other  as  the  panel  progresses  or  waiting  until  all  presentations 
have  been  made.  The  chairman  may  invite  the  audience  to  ask  ques- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  panel. 

The  Round  Table.  A smaller  number,  three  or  four,  participate 
in  the  round  table.  They  discuss  a problem  with  each  other,  chal- 
lenging each  other’s  points  of  view,  citing  evidence  to  support  their 
own.  The  chairman  introduces  the  discussion,  guides  it,  and  sum- 
marizes, pointing  out  differences  and  similarities  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed. It  is  an  informal  discussion  and  requires  that  participants  be 
informed  on  all  phases  of  the  problem.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table  radio  program  is  an  outstanding  example  of  this  tech- 
nique. 

The  Forum.  The  forum  differs  somewhat  from  the  two  above  in 
that  it  is  a series  of  direct  presentations  by  several  participants  with 
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provision  for  interaction  among  the  participants  and  from  the  audi- 
ence. The  chairman  presents  the  topic  and  the  speakers.  Following 
their  presentations  they  question  each  other  and  invite  questions  from 
the  audience.  This  technique  is  illustrated  by  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air  and  Junior  Town  Meeting.  Classroom  teachers  will  find  it  useful 
for  bringing  out  the  significance  of  past  events  and  present-day  prob- 
lems. 

The  Debate.  Debates  may  be  utilized  effectively  where  pupils  are 
trained  in  the  techniques  of  debating  and  understand  that  the  prime 
purpose  is  to  bring  out  the  truth  and  not  to  win  the  decision  or  argu- 
ment. The  informal  presentation  of  differing  points  of  view  is  per- 
haps more  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  social  learning. 

The  Field  Trip 

To  be  effective  the  field  trip  must  correlate  closely  with  the  topic 
or  problem  being  studied.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  see  at  first- 
hand things  in  their  natural  setting  and  may  in  turn  stimulate  a 
number  of  activities.  It  offers  another  opportunity  for  pupils  to  work 
cooperatively  with  the  teacher  in  planning  to  initiate,  promote,  carry 
out,  and  evaluate  the  trip.  Under  teacher  guidance  pupils  may  make 
the  necessary  contacts,  arrange  for  transportation,  assume  responsi- 
bility for  details  and  for  follow-up  activities. 

Dramatization 

While  the  presentation  of  a play  or  skit  which  fits  into  the  topic  or 
problem  may  be  stimulating,  the  most  desirable  activity  is  to  have  the 
pupils  write  and  produce  a play  or  skit  based  on  their  own  learning. 
It  may  not  be  as  finished  a product  as  the  other,  but  it  will  have  of- 
fered a creative  experience  that  the  other  does  not.  It  need  not  be 
elaborately  staged  or  costumed.  To  avoid  the  necessity  for  staging, 
the  group  may  choose  to  enact  it  as  a radio  drama. 

A newer  type  of  dramatization  is  that  which  takes  place  in  unre- 
hearsed, spontaneous  role-playing  situations  with  pupils  making  up 
their  action  and  dialogue  as  the  situation  develops.  It  is  challenging, 
has  the  advantage  of  spontaneity,  and  delights  those  who  like  to  create 
roles  and  act  them. 

Use  of  Outside  Speakers 

This  is  one  way  of  making  use  of  community  resources.  Bringing 
people  in  from  the  outside  may  make  a real  contribution  to  the  learn- 
ing experience  of  pupils.  Before  the  person  is  to  meet  with  the  class, 
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certain  preparations  should  be  made.  The  class  may  prepare  ques- 
tions they  wish  to  have  answered,  and  plan  for  the  presentation  and 
for  the  discussion  following  it.  It  may  be  decided  to  carry  it  out  in 
the  form  of  an  interview.  The  speaker  should  be  informed  in  advance 
concerning  the  subject  being  studied.  He  may  wish  to  have  student 
questions  in  advance  to  guide  him  in  his  preparation. 

When  the  speaker  meets  with  the  class,  one  of  the  pupils  may  ex- 
plain what  the  class  is  doing  and  then  introduce  the  speaker.  As  their 
guest  speaks,  the  class  may  take  notes.  When  he  has  finished,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  speaker,  questions  may  be  asked  in  a courteous  man- 
ner. The  chairman  or  the  teacher  should  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  group  to  the  speaker  and  later  a committee  should  send  a note  of 
thanks  from  the  class. 

Use  of  Interviews 

There  are  times  when  a field  trip  by  the  whole  group  or  the  bring- 
ing in  of  a guest  speaker  may  not  be  practicable.  It  may  be  better  to 
obtain  information  by  having  one  or  several  persons  interview  the  in- 
dividual or  individuals  and  report  back  to  the  class.  Success  of  such 
an  undertaking  requires  careful  planning.  Pupils  who  are  to  conduct 
the  interview  need  to  know  what  they  want  and  prepare  a list  of  ques- 
tions to  guide  them.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  person  to  be  interviewed. 

The  following  interview  techniques  are  suggested:1 

1.  Know  how  to  approach  the  person  to  be  interviewed 

2.  Have  paper  and  pencil  for  recording  notes 

3.  Be  prompt  and  courteous 

4.  Ask  prepared  questions  and  any  needed  for  clarification 

5.  Listen  and  observe  attentively;  record  accurately 

6.  Be  appreciative 

In  presenting  to  the  class  the  information  obtained  in  the  inter- 
view the  pupils  should  use  any  graphic  materials  which  will  help  to 
make  the  report  effective.  The  class  may  follow  up  with  a discussion 
of  the  relation  of  this  report  to  the  topic  or  unit  under  consideration. 

Directed  or  Supervised  Study 

Whenever  the  need  arises  for  specific  instruction  and  aid  in  de- 
veloping certain  skills  or  acquiring  certain  information,  there  may  be 
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need  for  supervised  or  directed  study.  Such  assistance  may  be  given 
the  class  as  a whole,  a group  within  the  class,  or  an  individual.  The 
aid  given  should  be  in  relation  to  the  activities  being  undertaken. 
The  teacher,  by  working  with  pupils,  may  help  them  to  overcome  dit- 
ficulties,  establish  habits  and  skills,  and  make  adjustments  and  sug- 
gestions in  such  a manner  as  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  his  pupils. 
How  to  read,  how  to  study,  how  to  locate  information,  how  to  prepare 
a report,  are  all  part  of  every  method,  whatever  its  label.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  mistake  memorization  and  verbalization  for 
achievement  of  understandings  and  behaviors. 

Written  Reports 

In  written  reports  of  certain  types,  it  may  be  helpful  to  cooperate 
with  the  English  teachers.  If  a research  paper  is  to  be  prepared,  the 
English  teacher  may  be  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  teach- 
ing the  techniques  of  finding  materials,  note-taking,  forms  for  foot- 
notes, bibliography,  etc.  Such  integration  will  permit  the  pupil  to 
use  a social  studies  topic  for  credit  in  both  English  and  social  studies. 
Planned  correlation  between  English  and  social  studies  teachers  may 
do  much  to  minimize  the  confusion  of  duplicated  assignments,  require- 
ment of  different  forms  for  bibliography,  footnotes,  and  the  like.  Use 
of  the  same  form  will  enable  the  pupil  to  meet  certain  technical  stand- 
ards without  confusion.  Techniques  of  other  forms  of  writing,  such 
as  essays,  book  reviews,  newspaper  accounts,  short  stories,  plays,  can 
be  worked  on  in  cooperation  with  the  English  teachers.  Oral  activi- 
ties may  be  developed  in  the  same  way. 

Use  of  the  Library 

Many  learning  activities  require  the  use  of  library  facilities.  It  is 
the  teacher’s  responsibility  to  know  what  materials  are  available  in 
his  own  school  library  and  to  cooperate  with  the  librarian  loi  their 
most  advantageous  use.  At  times  it  is  in  order  to  arrange  with  the 
librarian  to  take  the  whole  class  for  a directed  study  period  in  library 
skills.  Displays  and  special  shelves  for  specific  purposes  may  also  be 
worked  out  for  class  use  with  the  help  of  the  librarian.  To  develop 
initiative  and  self-direction  in  the  use  of  library  materials  is  not  the 
exclusive  aim  of  the  social  studies,  but  such  initiative  and  self-direc- 
tion are  essential  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  social  learning. 
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Visual  Aids 

Graphic  and  visual  instructional  aids  for  the  use  of  the  social  studies 
teacher  range  all  the  way  from  the  pictures,  maps,  and  charts  found  in  the 
pupil’s  textbook  to  prepared  picture  materials,  globes,  wall  maps  and 
charts,  slides,  filmstrips,  and  films.  These  aids  create  and  reinforce  im- 
pressions beyond  the  power  of  mere  words.  They  clothe  learning  with 
reality,  facilitate  understanding,  and  arouse  interest.  However,  they  should 
not  he  used  alone  when  it  is  possible  for  pupils  to  have  real  contacts  with 
the  objects  themselves. 

Textbook  Aids.  Visual  aids  found  in  textbooks  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  They  are  care- 
fully prepared,  graded  to  maturity  level,  and  are  related  to  the  textual 
material  to  be  used.  They  may  be  used  to  introduce  a unit,  to  clarify 
ideas,  to  enrich  learning,  to  identify  relationships,  and  to  motivate 
learning.  They  require  directed  attention  and  study. 

Maps  and  Globes.  Maps  and  globes  illustrate  the  elements  in  our 
geographic  and  cultural  environment.  They  employ  symbols  to  rep- 
resent space,  location,  direction,  distance,  proportions,  and  relation- 
ships. The  clarification  of  ideas  and  the  development  of  understand- 
ings require  skill  in  the  use  of  these  symbols. 

In  order  that  the  many  types  of  maps  appearing  in  current  publica- 
tions may  be  used  to  advantage,  time  spent  in  analyzing  and  interpret- 
ing their  data  is  well  spent.  Class  discussion  based  on  these  can  be 
lively  and  timely.  The  construction  of  diagrammatic  maps  in  con- 
junction with  community  studies  or  areas  is  useful  in  showing  growth, 
sequence,  and  significance.  Political  areas,  distribution  patterns,  and 
strategic  areas  can  lie  illustrated  most  effectively  with  maps.  Ideas 
gleaned  from  the  study  of  maps  may  lead  to  other  activities  by  pupils. 

Films  and  Filmstrips.  Films  and  filmstrips  may  be  used  to  introduce 
a topic  or  idea,  to  furnish  detail,  to  clarify  ideas,  or  to  clinch  what  is 
learned.  The  filmstrip  can  be  used  for  prolonged  study.  The  film 
combines  the  visual  with  action. 

Criteria  suggested  for  using  films  and  filmstrips— 

1.  Set  the  stage  by  introducing  the  film  or  filmstrip  as  part  of  the 
topic  for  study,  presenting  any  clarification  necessary  for  under- 
standing 

2.  Show  the  film.  If  necessary,  provide  for  a second  showing 

3.  Provide  for  discussion  as  a follow-up 

4.  Provide  for  undertaking  of  activities  it  may  suggest 

Attractive  and  up-to-date  bulletin  board  and  classroom  displays  and 
exhibits  can  do  much  to  motivate  anti  reinforce  learnings.  Criteria 
for  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  materials  should  be  developed  by 
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the  teacher  and  pupils.  Such  legends  as  “Did  you  know?’’  or  “Would 
you  believe?”  may  be  used  to  catch  the  eye  and  interest  of  the  pupils. 
Rotating  committees  of  pupils  may  be  made  responsible  for  managing 
this  work. 

Classroom  exhibits  and  displays  may  result  from  useful  construction 
activities.  Among  these  are  the  making  of  models,  map  and  chart  con- 
struction, photographic  work,  collection  and  arrangement  of  pictures, 
murals,  and  the  compilation  of  notebook  and  scrapbook  collections. 
These  activities  provide  a form  of  expression  for  those  who  are  more 
interested  in  making  and  doing  things  than  in  forms  of  verbal  learn- 
ing. Such  contributions  give  these  pupils  status,  security,  and  a sense 
of  participating  in  the  work  of  the  class. 


Records,  Radio,  and  Television 


Many  materials  are  available  through  the  use  of  the  phonograph, 
radio,  and  television.  Radio  and  television  offer  to  pupils  the  advan- 
tage of  hearing  or  seeing  at  firsthand  current  and  significant  social 
events.  Meetings  of  Congress  and  of  the  United  Nations,  speeches  by 
outstanding  personalities  are  valuable  in  bringing  vitality  and  realism 
into  the  classroom.  Some  school  systems  are  setting  up  their  own 
radio  broadcast  facilities  and  a very  few,  through  the  cooperation  of 
television  studios,  are  setting  up  and  using  for  school  purposes  their 
own  television  programs. 

Wire  or  tape  recorders  may  record  some  school  or  nonschool  pro- 
gram for  such  time  as  it  may  serve  a useful  purpose  in  a classroom. 
Still  another  use  of  this  device  is  to  record  and  play  back  a classroom 
activity  for  analysis  by  pupils  as  a means  of  motivating  improvement 
or  correction.  Transcriptions  provide  the  teacher  with  materials  re- 
lating to  his  purposes  and  available  at  the  time  when  they  can  best  be 
used. 

The  Use  of  Current  Events  Materials 


The  use  of  current  events  material  is  an  effective  means  by  which 
to  vitalize  learning  in  the  social  studies.  Current  events  material 
hould  be  included  in  the  scope  of  each  course  for  the  purpose  of 
iving  the  pupil  a practical  approach  to  making  his  school  experience 
n integral  part  of  his  total  world.  They  serve  to  bring  the  world  into 
he  classroom  and,  conversely,  take  the  classroom  into  the  world.  Prob- 
bly  no  other  method  can  be  used  more  effectively  in  producing  criti- 
al,  thoughtful,  and  useful  citizens. 
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The  question  ol  how  the  materials  should  be  used  in  the  classroom 
needs  consideration.  One  method  is  to  set  aside  one  period  a week 
for  current  events  study.  The  other  is  to  use  the  materials  as  the 
natural  outgrowth  ol  other  learning  activities.  The  effectiveness  ol 
both  depends  on  the  alertness  and  ingenuity  ol  the  teacher.  Many 
teachers  prefer  the  former  as  it  permits  careful  preparation,  organiza- 
tion, and  discussion.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  setting 
aside  one  period  for  current  events  study  becomes  artificial  unless  fre- 
quent references  are  made  to  the  events  in  other  periods.  The  method 
encourages  the  teacher  and  pupils  alike  to  be  alert  to  the  possibihties 
of  incorporating  the  material  with  other  problems  studied  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  classroom. 


COOPERATING  WITH  TEACHERS  OF  OTHER  SUBJECTS 

A current  trend  in  education  is  that  of  drawing  upon  related  fields  of 
learning  to  develop  more  all-around  wholeness  of  understanding  and  other 
learnings  than  customarily  have  been  sought  within  a single  subject  area. 
It  was  once  thought  that  pupils  automatically  would  transfer  skills  and 
understandings  gained  in  one  field  to  those  that  were  needed  in  another 
subject  field  and  in  life.  This  has  been  proved  to  he  a vain  hope.  Little  auto- 
matic transfer  of  learning  occurs.  We  ourselves  must  see  how  elements  in 
one  learning  situation  can  be  carried  over  into  another  and  give  pupils  prac- 
tice in  this  function.  It  is  this  insight  that  has  led  to  an  increased  emphasis 
upon  the  concept  of  patterned  learning. 

Some  curriculum  workers  advocate  the  core  program  as  a means  ol 
achieving  integration  in  learning.  Those  schools  of  the  Common 
wealth  that  introduce  the  core  program  find  it  an  effective  means  to 
this  end.  On  the  other  hand,  a realistic  attempt  should  be  made  for 
cooperation  at  each  grade  level  between  the  various  subject  areas  in 
the  more  customary  types  of  school  organization. 

Effective  correlation  of  learning  is  a two-way  street.  Provision  for  it 
should  be  made  through  cooperative  planning  by  the  teachers  of  the 
various  subject  groups.  Its  purpose  is  to  integrate  learning  and  make 
it  functional  in  solving  problems  of  living  that  involve  all  subject  dis- 
ciplines. It  should  be  remembered  that  integration  is  something  that 
occurs  through  practice  within  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  within 
and  between  the  learning  materials  that  are  employed. 


Planning  for  Total  Pupil  Growth 

A school  faculty  should  work  together  as  a team.  This  ability  is  evidence 
of  faculty  leadership.  Unless  teachers  can  cooperate  in  organizing  learning 
activities  which  are  related  to  life  problems,  the  individual  student  cannot 
be  expected  to  integrate  all  the  material  from  many  segregated  subjects  in 
actually  solving  problems  for  himself. 
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HISTORICAL  PAGEANTRY 
CHAPTER  III 


SUGGESTED  AREAS  OF  STUDY 

PURPOSE  OF  A GRADE-BY-GRADE  TREATMENT 

THE  pupil  growth  established  through  the  use  of  the  Elementary 
Course  of  Study,  Bulletin  233-B,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, should  be  continued  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  understand- 
ings, attitudes  and  behaviors,  brought  out  in  that  elementary  course 
of  study,  continue  to  be  major  aims.  Among  these  are  the  building 
of  self-confidence  in  the  individual,  independent  and  group  work,  criti- 
cal thinking,  and  the  gaining  and  using  of  information  and  experi- 
ences. Our  cumulative  heritage,  our  group  living,  similarities  in  past 
and  existing  cultures,  the  environmental  influences,  democratic  living, 
and  problem  solving  receive  continuing  attention. 

The  acceptance  of  the  grade-by-grade  treatment  has  for  its  objective  the 
continuity  and  sequence  of  previous  learnings  as  they  are  built  on  the  foun- 
dations already  established  in  the  elementary  school.  This  not  only  crystal- 
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lizes  previous  experiences  but  provides  for  greater  advancement  in  social 
competence.  This  treatment  also  tends  to  he  more  convenient  for  the 
teacher  hy  permitting  flexibility  within  the  administrative  units. 

THE  PROPOSED  COURSE  OE  STUDY 

This  chapter  describes  the  proposed  course  of  study  by  grade  levels. 
The  divisions  under  which  each  course  is  treated  include:  the  title  of 
the  course;  scope  of  the  course;  objectives  in  terms  of  desired  under- 
standings and  behaviors;  outline  of  the  course;  suggested  learning  ac- 
tivities; instructional  materials  and  resources;  suggested  unit  sequence; 
and  illustrative  units  from  the  schools. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  units  vary  in  type.  Some  arc  chronological 
and  topical.  Others  emphasize  the  problem  and  the  life  adjustment 
approach. 

Books  and  supplementary  readings  are  suggested  for  each  grade 
under  instructional  materials  and  resources.  Other  materials,  such  as 
current  materials,  community  resources,  and  audio-visual  aids,  are  lei t 
for  the  teacher  to  select.  Suggestions  of  sources  of  such  materials  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  V,  “Supplementary  Materials.” 

Illustrative  units  from  the  field  have  been  included  for  every  grade. 
They  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
work  in  social  education  that  is  being  done  in  some  of  the  schools  of 
our  Commonwealth.  These  units  may  be  readily  adapted  for  use  in 
other  places  by  other  teachers. 

Local  Planning 

The  scope  and  sequence  at  each  grade  level  are  presented  as  guides 
rather  than  as  work  necessarily  to  be  covered.  Teachers  are  encour- 
aged to  use  the  outlines  in  the  ways  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  their 
pupils.  When  we  plan  in  terms  of  our  own  situations  and  abilities 
and  develop  units  of  study  with  a minimum  of  prp^cription,  the  cur- 
riculum becomes  sharply  focused  on  the  situation  at  hand.  We  suc- 
ceed or  fail  in  our  own  classrooms  more  than  in  what  is  written  in 
courses  of  study.  In  the  curriculum  which  we  develop,  with  the  help 
of  pupils,  the  course  of  study  comes  to  life  in  achieving  rounded  phys- 
ical, mental,  social,  and  emotional  growth. 

A completely  preplanned  course  of  study  could  not  meet  the  needs 
of  individual  schools.  Generally,  a course  of  study  (1)  suggests  a 
basic  philosophy,  (2)  presents  the  values  of  formulating  functional 
objectives,  (3)  enlarges  upon  assign-study-recite,  page-by-page  mem- 
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orized  learning,  (4)  promotes  the  planning  of  many  direct  learning 
activities,  and  (5)  seeks  to  achieve  a comprehensive  type  of  evaluation. 

The  curriculum  is  best  described  as  all  learning  that  actually  takes  place. 
A course  of  study  provides  many  suggestions,  source  materials,  and  outlines. 
The  alchemy  of  transmuting  this  base  material  into  curriculum  gold  pro- 
vides the  zest  and  reward  of  teaching.  Together  we  can  succeed  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  a curriculum  that  is  a reflection  of  our  great  traditions,  that 
is  focused  on  the  needs  of  youth  of  our  generation,  and  that  is  full  of  rich 
adventure  for  all  of  us. 

DEVELOPING  AN  EFFECTIVE  CURRICULUM 

There  are  two  extreme  points  of  view  on  how  a curriculum  may  be  planned. 
The  one  advocates  a mechanistic  or  systematic,  logical  organization  based 
upon  subject  matter.  The  other  advocates  an  organismic  or  wholeness  of 
organization,  based  upon  youth,  the  environment,  and  present-day  needs 
as  the  major  part  of  the  whole.1  The  proponents  of  both  points  of  view 
generally  seek  the  same  goals  and  have  faith  in  their  procedures. 

A curriculum  planned  on  a systematic,  chronological  point  of  view 
may  have  its  focus  on  the  subject  rather  than  on  the  learner.  From  the 
wholeness  point  of  view,  direct  life  adjustment  learning  activities  are 
considered  to  be  necessary  and  inherent  in  the  learners’  own  individual 
and  group  needs,  concerns,  goals,  and  purposes.  The  school  subject 
is  used  to  achieve  basic  objectives.2 * 

Both  of  these  points  of  view7  have  advantages  and  limitations.  When 
used  together,  reconciled,  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  and  situations 
for  which  they  are  used,  they  may  both  have  great  validity.  Both 
merit  expression  in  planning.  This  raises  the  following  questions: 
How  may  those  issues  be  resolved?  How  may  the  systematic  study  of 
the  flow  of  history  be  planned  and  at  the  same  time  provision  be  made 
for  direct  life  adjustment  teaching  of  the  needs  of  youth? 

ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

The  social  studies  may  use  three  approaches  in  the  organization  of 
instructional  materials:  (1)  the  chronological,  (2)  the  topical,  and 
(3)  the  social  problem  and  life  adjustment.  In  practice,  there  is  much 

verlapping.  Teachers  usually  exercise  their  own  preference,  depend- 
ing on  their  likes  and  dislikes,  as  well  as  on  their  previous  experiences. 
However,  variation  may  achieve  values  which  day-by-day  sameness  fails 
to  develop. 

1.  The  Chronological  Approach 

The  long  used  and  frequently  abused  chronological  approach  has 

1 Hollis  L.  Caswell,  Practical  Application  of  Mechanistic  and  Organismic  Psychologies  to 
Curriculum  Making.”  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Volume  28,  September  1934. 

2 See  Chapter  VI,  Bulletin  243,  Curriculum  Improvement  by  a Secondary  School  Faculty 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1950. 
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been  subjected  to  attack  on  the  grounds  that  it  permits  isolated  and 
piecemeal  learning  and  fails  to  show  relationships.  It  is  said  to  encour- 
age the  memorization  of  facts  and  often  to  have  as  its  objective  sensi- 
tivity only  to  organized  knowledge  of  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  properly  used,  the  chronological  approach 
aids  the  pupil  to  develop  a sense  of  time  and  sequence.  It  gives  pupils 
the  opportunity  to  understand  the  changes  that  take  place  within  the 
span  of  time,  such  as  the  length  of  time  required  to  make  the  necessary 
change  in  life  situations.  It  also  gives  the  pupils  training  in  logical 
sequence,  in  placing  hrst  things  first.  When  used  with  the  topical  and 
problem  approaches  it  aids  in  organizing  and  understanding  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  social  living  and  development.  If  used  properly  it 
clarifies  and  brings  together  the  horizontal  and  vertical  relationships 
of  historical  events  and  movements. 

2.  The  Topical  Approach 

The  topical  approach  has  received  considerable  attention  in  the 
social  studies  because  it  permits  greater  flexibility  in  organization. 
Learning  becomes  centered  around  general  principles,  phases  of  a sub- 
ject, cultural  and  social  movements.  It  requires  more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  cause  and  effect  relationships,  association  of  ideas  and  ex- 
periences, and  the  vertical  development  of  an  historical  topic.  It 
encourages  the  teacher  to  develop  his  own  unit  organization  rather 
than  depend  upon  prepared  textual  materials. 

Objections  to  the  topical  approach  are  varied.  It  is  said  to  permit 
gaps  to  develop  because  not  all  relevant  information  can  be  organized 
in  such  a manner.  It  is  said  to  permit  unrelated  topics  to  be  devel- 
oped that  require  careful  transitional  analysis  and  synthesis.  It  may 
lead  to  overemphasis  on  the  topic  to  the  extent  of  ignoring  pupil 
needs. 

3.  The  Problem  Approach 

The  approach  that  places  emphasis  on  personal,  social,  and  economic 
problems  developed  from  the  need  to  make  instruction  more  vital  and 
functional.  The  learner  learns  what  he  practices  and  uses.  It  takes 
into  account  that  social  studies  involve  controversial  materials  that 
often  create  tensions  within  the  social  group  and  which  call  for  some 
solution.  It  requires  the  recognition  and  crystallization  of  the  prob- 
lem, some  preliminary  analyses  leading  to  a possible  solution,  the 
gathering  of  data  from  all  the  available  sources,  the  reaching  of  a con- 
clusion or  solution.  It  acts  as  a challenge  to  both  teacher  and  pupil 
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to  understand  as  completely  as  possible  all  the  implications  and  iactors 
involved. 

The  problem  approach  encourages  the  individual  to  see  all  tension- 
forming  situations  in  an  objective  manner.  This,  in  itself,  helps  to 
check  such  emotional-laden  reactions  as  fear,  prejudice,  hatred,  and 
the  like  and  to  develop  problem-solving  skills  needed  for  adult  living. 
This  favors  the  modern  educational  trend  of  centering  more  attention 
on  the  individual  and  his  adjustment  to  the  group.  It  also  favors  the 
application  of  the  method  to  both  individual  and  social  problems 
which  need  solving.  It  creates  awareness  in  the  classroom  of  conditions 
that  have  not  been  fully  or  partially  solved. 

On  the  negative  side  the  problem  approach  seems  less  open  to  criti- 
cism than  the  others,  if  we  are  to  be  objective.  However,  like  the 
topical  approach,  it  may  leave  gaps  in  learning  unless  provisions  are 
made  to  create  a total  pattern.  It  may  encourage  the  pupils  to  ignore 
the  time  sequence  and  understanding  of  place  relations.  It  may  per- 
mit domination  of  classroom  learning  by  those  of  superior  ability  and 
increased  frustration  of  the  slow  learners.  It  may  not  allow  the  latter 
to  become  socially  acceptable  because  they  cannot  think  as  rapidly  or 
as  clearly  as  the  former.  Most  of  these  objections  can  be  eliminated 
and  democratic  processes  made  to  function  by  skillful  teaching.  It 
should  be  given  careful  study  by  the  teacher. 

SUGGESTED  UNITS 

In  this  course  of  study  there  are  three  types  of  suggested  units. 

1.  A first  type  represents  a logical  organization.  This  provides  for  and 
preserves  a systematic  chronological  study  of  the  history  of  the  social 
heritage  with  present-day  applications.  The  unit  outlines  are  based 
upon  the  customary  content,  enriched  by  some  suggested  related 
objectives  and  related  learning  activities.  Units  of  thi*  type  can 
readily  be  planned  from  textbook  chapters.  Planned  enrichment  pro- 
vides for  frequent  focus  on  the  needs  of  youth  and  of  present-day 
society.  At  the  same  time  stronger  attitudes  and  better  behaviors  are 
developed  because  of  added  meaningfulness  and  increased  pupil  action. 

2.  A second  type,  topical  units,  involves  a transition  toward  the  life- 
centered  point  of  view.  In  sample  units  from  the  schools,  objectives 
are  made  the  points  of  departure  and  learning  activities  are  planned 
for  their  achievement.  The  chronological  historical  sequence  may  or 
may  not  be  preserved  in  courses  organized  entirely  on  this  type  of 
unit  planning.  History  is  usually  used  vertically  in  considering  mean- 
ingful topics. 

3.  A third  type,  problem  and  life  adjustment  units,  illustrates  the  life- 
centered  wholeness  point  of  view.  This  is  generally  preplanned 
around  present  and  probable  future  needs  of  pupils  at  various  levels 
of  maturity.  There  is,  however,  much  provision  for  pupil-teacher 
planning,  as  the  unit  proceeds,  for  purposes  of  motivation  and  for  the 
contributions  to  reality  which  pupils  can  provide.  Study  of  the  social 
heritage  is  used  extensively  in  considering  present  and  future  living. 
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In  actual  practice,  there  usually  exists  a blending  of  factors  in  good 
unit  teaching.  Generally  no  one  type  of  unit  has  precise  differences 
from  another.  Differences  are  usually  matters  of  emphasis.  Many 
teachers  have  been  planning  and  using  units  of  these  types  for  many 
years. 

The  following  diagram  further  illustrates  the  types,  purposes,  plan- 
ning, and  general  emphases  of  the  units  which  appear  in  the  suggested 
sequences  for  the  various  school  grades: 


TYPES  OF  UNITS 


Chronological 

T opiral 

Life  Adjustment 

Organization 

Chronological 
Systematic 
Usually  preplanned 
Subject-centered 

Vertical,  with  some 
psychological  appli- 
cations to  objectives 

Psychological,  par- 
tially preplanned  but 
also  developing  as  it 
proceeds 
Life-centered 

Purpose 

Usual  emphasis  is 
on  acquiring  infor- 
tion 

Remote  goals 

Acquiring  informa- 
tion needed  to 
achieve  social  un- 
derstanding 
Deferred  goals 

Developing  under- 
standing, attitudes 

and  behaviors  through 
actual  practice 
Immediate  and  future 
pupil  goals 

Time  Center 

Largely  in  the  past 

In  the  past  with 
present-day  applica- 
tions 

In  the  present,  using 
the  lessons  of  the  past 
for  much  present  and 
future  adaptation 

SELECTION  AND  ADAPTATION  BY  TEACHERS 

The  objectives  of  the  school  and  of  the  teacher  will  provide  criteria 
for  the  selection,  expansion,  or  adaptation  of  the  units. 

The  type  of  community  and  the  concerns  and  ambitions  of  pupils 
will  help  to  establish  criteria.  It  is  believed  that  generally  the  chrono- 
logical unit  outlines,  with  further  enrichment,  will  provide  suggestions 
for  basic  procedures.  The  planning  and  management  of  vertical  top- 
ical and  social  problem  units  should  be  a part  of  the  skill  of  all  teach- 
ers. And  tor  the  upbuilding  of  society  and  for  human  happiness,  there 
needs  to  be  stress  upon  the  use  of  life  adjustment  units  in  teaching 
directly  the  values  of  good  living  and  good  citizenship. 

Bulletin  241,  Secondary  School  Manual,  Revised,  1950,  provides  for 
both  social  studies  and  social  living  programs.  Both  may  be  combined 
in  a comprehensive  and  functional  program  of  life-centered,  commu- 
nity-minded, and  world-oriented  social  education. 
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SECTION  1 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

LEARNING  TO  LIVE  WITH  OTHERS  AT  SCHOOL,  AT  HOME, 
AND  WITH  OUR  WORLD  NEIGHBORS  IN  EUROPE, 
ASIA,  AND  AFRICA 

SCOPE 

In  most  of  our  schools,  the  seventh  grade  is  the  point  at  whieh  the  pupil 
is  advanced  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  secondary  school.  This  pro- 
motion creates  a new  learning  situation  for  the  pupil  at  the  time  when  he 
is  entering  the  period  of  adolescence.  He  will  meet  new  teachers,  depart- 
mentalized areas  of  learning,  new  subjects  of  study,  a different  schedule  of 
learning,  new  companions,  and  different  learning  opportunities.  His  matur- 
ation, at  this  stage  in  his  growth  as  an  individual,  requires  the  exploration 
of  his  interests  and  potentialities  and  the  meeting  of  his  individual  and 
social  needs. 

The  transition  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  secondary  school 
will  be  made  easy  and  most  effective  if  learnings  gained  in  the  former 
are  utilized  as  a point  of  departure  in  the  seventh  grade.  Pupils  should 
not  be  suddenly  confronted  with  a tide  of  personal  and  social  prob- 
lems at  this  point  in  their  growth.  T he  transition  from  one  teacher 
to  as  many  as  eight  is  difficult.  Problems  should  be  dealt  with  and 
anticipated  through  sensitive  and  alert  guidance  by  homeroom  teach- 
ers, counselors,  and  subject  teachers.  They  can  be  met  most  effectively: 
(1)  through  a continuation  of  those  learnings  that  were  begun  in  the 
intermediate  grades  and  (2)  by  meeting  the  developmental  needs  and 
interests  of  youth  during  early  adolescence.  Unit  study  devoted  directly 
to  youth  needs  anti  the  focusing  of  more  formal  approaches  toward 
them  are  effective. 

The  foregoing  suggests  the  need  for  an  orientation  unit  through 
which  to  begin  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade.  This  unit  should  serve 
to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  their  new  school  environment  and  its  plan 
of  operation. 

OBJECTIVES 

In  Terms  of  Attitudes  and  Understandings 

Desirable  behaviors  may  be  expected  on  the  part  of  pupils  as  they 
become  through  practice  well-intentioned  and  informed  citizens  who 

L Understand  the  purposes  of  the  secondary  school,  the  oppor- 
tunities it  affords  them,  the  need  to  stay  in  school  until  grad- 
uation, and  their  responsibilities  to  others  in  the  school  and 
classroom 


: 
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2.  Realize  that  they  can  learn  through  the  social  studies  much 
about  themselves,  their  ten  imperative  needs,  and  the  world 
in  which  they  live 

3.  Understand  how  men  have  learned  to  live  together,  to  govern 
themselves,  and  how  they  have  improved  their  ways  ol  making 
a living 

4.  Realize  that  progress  toward  individual  liberty  and  better  liv- 
ing was  won  by  those  who  struggled  lor  these  things  and  exer- 
cised social  responsibilities 

5.  Appreciate  the  contributions  that  other  peoples  have  made  to 
our  American  way  ol  life 

6.  Understand  how  and  why  the  nations  and  peoples  of  our  world 
are  becoming  more  interdependent 

7.  Understand  and  appreciate  the  common  behaviors  and  aspir- 
ations of  all  peoples 

In  Terms  of  Skills  and  Behaviors 

Desirable  individual  and  social  behaviors  may  be  developed  as 
pupils  learn  through  practice  to 

1.  Identify  their  present  and  expanding  individual  interests  and 
concerns 

2.  Define,  analyze,  and  solve  personal  and  group  problems 

3.  Cooperate  with  others  in  planning  and  executing  group 
projects 

4.  Find  information  through  the  use  of  library  guides,  tables  of 

contents,  indexes,  and  the  like 

5.  Interpret  pictures,  maps,  charts,  and  other  graphic  aids  to 
learning 

6.  Use  vocabulary  terms  essential  to  their  understanding 

7.  Gather  and  organize  essential  information 

8.  Formulate  reasoned  opinions  and  express  them  clearly 

9.  Formulate  conclusions  and  generalizations 

10.  Apply  and  use  their  learning  in  concrete  situations  in  the 
home,  school,  and  community 

SUGGESTED  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

The  following  activities  are  selective  rather  than  inclusive.  They  suggest 
the  types  of  learning  activities  that  are  appropriate  for  the  scope  of  this 
course.  Some  of  them  may  be  carried  over  into  successive  grades  of  the 
secondary  school. 

1.  Practice  in  Group  Discussion:  (See  Chapter  II,  “Class  Discussion,’' 
p.  37.) 

At  the  opening  of  the  year,  in  the  planning  of  the  work  of  the 

first  unit,  an  opportunity  will  arise  when  direct  attention  may  be 

given  to  effective  group  discussion.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  see 
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that  ideas  should  be  presented  by  all  members  of  the  class.  In 
doing  so  they  should: 

a.  Practice  telling  in  clear  and  pointed  statements  what  they 
think  and  know 

b.  Listen  carefully  when  someone  is  speaking 

c.  Ask  questions  when  they  do  not  understand  what  is  said  or 
wish  to  secure  additional  information 

d.  Stick  to  the  subject  under  discussion 

e.  Remember  that  every  person  in  the  group  is  equally  im- 
portant and  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion 

The  class  might  consider  these  principles  of  effective  participa- 
tion in  group  discussion  by  discussing  the  following  questions: 

a.  Which  of  the  above  suggestions  do  you  think  is  most  im- 
portant? Why? 

b.  For  what  reasons  do  individuals  hesitate  to  participate  in 
group  discussion? 

c.  Flow  can  you  let  individuals  feel  that  you  think  they  are 
important? 

d.  Why  do  groups  often  allow  one  or  tw’o  people  to  control 
them? 

e.  Flow  can  a group  avoid  being  controlled  by  one  or  two 
persons? 

2.  Learning  to  Use  a Book: 

An  exercise  in  the  use  of  a book  may  center  around  books  selected 
from  the  school  library  or  the  pupil’s  own  textbook.  The  latter 
has  the  advantage  of  being  in  sufficient  quantity  so  that  each  pupil 
will  have  one  at  hand  as  an  ever-ready  resource.  While  books  in 
the  same  field  may  differ  as  to  title,  detailed  table  of  contents, 
types  of  illustrations,  and  appendix,  they  are  alike  in  that  they 
contain  most  of  these  and  other  features.  A study  of  the  pupil’s 
text  or  other  book  may  be  based  on  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  is  the  title  of  the  book?  Does  it  tell  you  what  the 
book  is  about?  How  can  it  best  be  used? 

b.  Who  are  the  authors  of  the  book?  By  whom  was  it  pub- 
lished? When  was  it  published? 

c.  Does  the  table  of  contents  list  only  chapter  headings  or  is 
it  a fuller  outline  of  the  book? 

d.  What  kinds  of  maps,  charts,  and  pictures  does  it  contain? 
Are  the  pictures  old  prints,  artists’  drawings,  or  photographs? 
Are  they  referred  to  in  the  text  where  they  appear? 

e.  Flow  may  you  use  the  index  to  find  what  you  want? 
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f.  Does  the  book  have  an  appendix?  What  does  it  contain? 

g.  What  kind  ol  reading  skills  are  involved  in  its  use? 

3.  Community  Study:  (See  Chapter  11,  “Use  of  Community  Re- 
sources,” page  35.) 

A continuing  study  of  the  contributions  of  other  peoples  to  the 
pupil’s  own  community  may  be  made.  It  should  begin  with  a 
brief  survey  of  the  local  community  in  terms  of  its  main  features, 
such  as:  (1)  industries  and  occupations;  (2)  government;  (3)  pub- 
lic regulations;  (4)  health  and  safety;  (5)  customs;  (6)  recreation, 
entertainment,  and  other  leisure-time  opportunities;  and  (7)  re- 
ligion. Then,  as  the  study  proceeds,  an  account  may  be  kept  of 
the  contributions  that  other  peoples  have  made  to  the  local  com- 
munity. What  religions  are  represented  in  our  community?  How 
and  when  did  certain  industries  and  occupations  arise?  Where  did 
the  picture  at  the  theater  originate?  What  goods  from  other  lands 
may  be  found  on  the  store  shelves  of  our  community?  These  are 
but  a few  of  the  questions  and  ideas  that  will  give  the  pupils  a 
better  understanding  of  their  community  and  a greater  interest  in 
it. 

A graphic  device  to  develop  the  concept  of  a more  inclusive 
community  as  well  as  interdependence  may  be  used.  Have  the 
pupils  draw  four  concentric  circles.  The  one  in  the  center  should 
be  labeled  our  home,  the  next  one— our  community,  the  next— our 
nation,  the  outer  one— our  world.  Appropriate  descriptive  state- 
ments to  indicate  aspects  of  living  may  be  placed  within  each  circle. 
Lines  may  be  drawn  from  one  circle  to  another  to  indicate  inter- 
dependence. They  will  converge  toward  the  center  of  the  chart. 
Several  students  may  put  this  chart  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a large 
piece  of  cardboard  and  develop  it  as  study  proceeds. 

4.  Corresponding  with  World  Neighbors: 

This  activity  may  begin  by  considering  the  countries  that  are  rep- 
resented by  the  ancestors  of  the  pupils  who  comprise  the  class. 
When  this  has  been  determined,  individual  pupils  or  small  com- 
mittees may  make  a brief  study  of  the  countries  represented.  Items 
to  be  searched  for  may  be 

a.  Major  resources  and  occupations 

b.  The  kind  of  homes  the  people  live  in 

c.  How  the  people  dress 
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d.  The  kind  of  schools  they  have 

e.  Their  music  (records) , games,  and  pastimes 

f.  Their  great  men  and  women 

After  the  pupils  have  developed  an  interest  in  and  a working 
familiarity  with  certain  countries  of  their  choice,  secure  the  names 
and  addresses  of  school  pupils  in  those  countries  and  have  the 
pupils  correspond  with  them.  This  may  be  done  on  an  individual 
basis  or  the  class  may  as  a group  enter  into  correspondence  with  a 
class  group  in  another  country  by  exchanging  group  letters  and 
class  scrapbooks.  The  arrangements  for  this  correspondence  may 
be  worked  out  through  the  nearest  office  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

5.  Chart  Construction: 

The  development  of  a sense  of  time  and  a concept  of  historical 
sequence  may  be  accomplished  by  having  the  pupils  make  time 
charts.  Time  charts  assume  various  forms,  the  simplest  being  that 
of  a horizontal  line  drawn  near  the  top  of  the  blackboard.  For  this 
course  such  a time  line  should  begin  with  4000  B.C.  and  end  with 
1951.  Vertical  lines  extending  upward  at  the  years  500  A.D.  and 
1500  A.D.  will  approximate  the  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern 
periods  of  historical  time  along  the  line.  Short  vertical  lines  drawn 
downward  from  the  time  line  at  intervals  of  100  years  will  mark 
the  centuries  along  the  line.  Several  students  who  print  or  write 
well  may  mark  the  centuries.  Other  students  who  print  or  write 
well  may  be  made  responsible  for  putting  in  the  impoTtant  de- 
velopments, characters,  events,  movements,  etc.,  that  the  class  thinks 
should  be  included. 

The  time  chart  may  be  illustrated  with  student  sketches,  car- 
toons, or  clipped  illustrations.  It  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  a 
mural  to  be  placed  above  the  blackboard.  It  may  be  made  in  the 
form  of  a staircase  of  time,  in  which  the  ascending  steps  may  be 
made  to  indicate  important  developments  in  the  progress  of  man 
toward  the  present.  Time  charts  of  various  types  may  be  found  in 
library  books  or  in  the  pupil’s  textbook.  They  will  be  helpful  to 
the  pupils  in  making  their  own. 

6.  Map  Study  and  Construction: 

Throughout  the  work  in  the  social  studies  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  should  be  directed  to  maps  that  are  found  in  their  textbooks 
and  to  wall  maps  and  globes  if  these  are  available.  Learning  will 
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be  facilitated  if  the  pupils  make  their  own  maps  showing  the  par- 
ticular things  they  are  studying  in  the  country  or  region  under  con- 
sideration. For  this  work,  desk  outline  maps  of  notebook  size  can 
be  secured  in  quantity  from  map  publishers.  Maps  that  may  be 
made  during  this  course  include 

a.  A map  of  Europe 

b.  A map  of  Asia 

c.  A world  map  showing  the  major  routes  of  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration 

d.  Maps  of  particular  countries  as  they  come  under  discussion 
and  study 

e.  Maps  of  the  city,  county,  state,  and  nation 

7.  Then-and-Now  and  Here-and-There  Displays: 

The  bulletin  board  may  be  used  to  display  news  items  and  pic- 
tures about  the  subject  being  studied  as  well  as  projects  done  by 
the  pupils.  A “Then-and-Now”  display  may  be  made  through  the 
collection  of  pictures  that  show  how  ways  of  living  have  been  im- 
proved. A “Here-and-There”  display  may  be  made  by  securing 
pictures  that  show  the  contrasts  in  dress,  forms  of  amusement,  and 
ways  of  doing  things  in  some  land  that  is  being  studied  and  in  our 
own. 

8.  Pupil  Notebook  Projects: 

The  pupil  notebook  may  be  made  a very  effective  device  for 
learning.  It  provides  the  means  for  the  graphic  expression  of  what 
is  learned.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  individuality  and  creative- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  keejsing  of  a notebook  should 
be  carefully  planned.  It  should  be  well  organized  and  include  a 
title  page,  table  of  contents,  unit  openings,  and  the  like.  A loose- 
leaf  type  of  book  facilitates  the  removal  and  insertion  of  items. 
The  following  studies,  projects,  and  items  may  be  included  in  the 
pupil’s  notebook: 

a.  Outlines  of  library  reports  and  book  reviews 

b.  Class  and  committee  assignments  and  notes 

c.  Mounted  clippings  of  special  news  items  and  illustrations 

d.  Maps,  charts,  and  drawings  made  by  the  pupil 

e.  Vocabulary  terms  found  and  used  in  this  course 

f.  Lists  of  important  persons,  events,  etc. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

SUGGESTED  UNIT  SEQUENCE 

Unit 

I. 

How  Shall  We  Live  and  Learn  Together  in  Our  School? 

Unit 

II. 

Learning  About  People  of  Our  World  and  Those  Who 
First  Lived  In  It. 

Unit 

III. 

How  Have  Peoples  ot  the  World  Found  Better  Ways  of 
Living  Together? 

Unit 

IV. 

How  Do  People  Find  Better  Ways  of  Working? 

Unit 

V. 

How  Did  the  Peoples  of  Europe  Discover  New  Lands? 

Unit 

VI. 

How  Have  the  Peoples  of  the  Bridgeheads  Between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  Influenced  Our  World? 

Unit 

VII. 

How  Did  Asia  Become  Part  of  Our  World  Today? 

Unit 

VIII. 

How  Is  Our  World  Changing  and  Becoming  More  Inter- 
dependent? 

Illustrative  Units  from  Schools  in  Pennsylvania 
Units  IX  through  XIII  may  readily  he  adapted  for  local  use. 

Unit  IX.  What  Do  We  Get  For  Our  Taxes? 

Unit  X.  How  Can  We  Help  to  Preserve  World  Peace? 

Unit  XI.  How  Can  We  Avoid  Juvenile  Delinquency? 

Unit  XII.  How  Can  I Keep  Mentally  Healthy? 


Unit  XIII.  What  Should  Teen-Agers  Do  About  Etiquette? 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
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UNIT  I— AN  ORIENTATION  UNIT 

HOW  SHALL  WE  LIVE  AND  LEARN  TOGETHER  IN  OUR  SCHOOL? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  What  are  the  nature  and  purposes  of  secondary  schools? 

a.  Exploring  our  problems  and  interests 

b.  Learning  activities  and  opportunities  in  our  school 

c.  Getting  acquainted  with  our  school  schedule  and  building 

d.  Learning  to  work  together  as  a class  and  school  group 

2.  Learning  about  ourselves  and  others  through  the  social  studies 

a.  What  are  the  social  studies? 

b.  What  did  we  learn  about  social  or  group  living  in  the  ele- 
mentary school? 

c.  What  shall  we  learn  through  the  social  studies  in  the  sec- 
ondary school? 

d.  What  shall  we  study  this  year? 

Problems  suggested  by  pupils 
Problems  suggested  by  teacher 

Objectives 

1.  To  orient  pupils  to  secondary  school  life 

2.  To  acquaint  pupils  with  school  offerings 

3.  To  provide  guidance  concerning  school  rules  and  the  reasons 
for  them 

4.  To  suggest  ways  in  which  pupils  may  work  together 

5.  To  provide  an  overview  concerning  work  in  the  social  studies 
field 

6.  To  explore  personal  problems  of  pupils  for  future  counseling, 
subgrouping,  etc. 

Activities 

Teacher 

1.  Administers  and  summarizes  inquiry  on  student  needs  for  class 
sections 

2.  Prepares  a folder  for  each  pupil 
Pupils 

1.  Read  school  handbook  or  prepare  one  in  brief 

2.  Take  a guided  trip  around  the  school.  Learn  traffic  rules, 
place  of  rooms,  schedule,  etc.  (See  accompanying  charts) 

3.  Write  a brief  personal  sketch  for  pupil  folder 

4.  Other  activities  suggested  by  class  and  teacher 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31. 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  ‘'Evaluation” 


WHAT  SHOULD  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  OUR  SCHOOL  BUILDING? 
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' Desired  Outcomes 

( Teacher  and  class  may  decide  to 

What  New  Pupils  Need  to  Know  Suggested  Learning  Experiences  a record  of  individual  and 

class  achievements.) 
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School  Government  Visit  Student  Government  Association  office 

Whv?  How?  Read  constitution  in  Handbook 

Officers  Interview,  call  in  as  speakers,  write  letters  to 

Election  procedures  sponsor  of  Student  Government,  sponsor  of 

Way  of  social  action  government  committees,  student  chairmen, 


Desired  Outcomes 

. (Teacher  and  class  may  decide  to 

I Vhat  New  Pupils  Need  to  Know  Suggested  Learning  Experiences  keep  a record  of  individual  and 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


UNIT  II 

LEARNING  ABOUT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  OUR  WORLD  AND  THOSE  WHO 

FIRST  LIVED  IN  IT 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  People  are  the  important  part  of  our  world 

a.  Every  neighborhood  anti  community  belongs  to  our  world 

b.  Why  the  {people  of  our  world  live  where  they  do 

c.  How  people  differ— race,  religion,  custom,  language,  beliefs 

d.  How  peoples  are  alike— common  heritage  and  similar  prob- 
lems and  aspirations 

e.  How  we  can  trace  our  ancestry  to  people  in  other  lands 

2.  How  did  early  peoples  make  our  world  a better  place  in  which 
to  live? 

a.  How  early  men  took  the  first  steps  toward  civilization 

(1)  How  they  utilized  their  environment 

(2)  How  they  learned  to  live  together  in  communities  and 
to  govern  themselves 

(3)  How  civilization  spread  from  the  cradlelands  to  other 
regions 

b.  How  the  early  Greeks  made  the  world  more  beautiful 

c.  How  the  Romans  introduced  law  and  order  into  the  world 

3.  How  did  our  ancestors  in  Europe  live  during  the  Middle  Ages? 

a.  How  migrating  peoples  settled  in  hamlets  and  on  agricul- 
tural manors 

b.  How  Christianity  made  their  living  better 

c.  How  the  growth  of  trade  and  cities  improved  living  for 
peoples 

4.  Other  problems  and  topics  developed  by  pupil-teacher  plan- 
ning 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  common  problems  of  all 
peoples 

2.  To  stimulate  an  understanding  of  man’s  drive  toward  higher 
standards  of  living 

3.  To  show  the  effect  of  scientific  development  on  races  which  it 
has  touched 

4.  To  stimulate  a desire  on  the  part  of  students  to  raise  their 
own  standards  of  living 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Activities 

1.  Visit  to  a museum 

2.  Survey  and  tabulation  of  ancestries  of  class  members 

3.  Talk  on  Roman  law  by  a lawyer 

4.  Talk  on  Greek  art  by  the  art  teacher 

5.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31. 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation." 

(piwcjJiQAA  in  Soda/  Shjudi&A 

WORLD  events  in  the  past  two  decades  have  again 
turned  the  educational  spotlight  on  the  social 
studies.  The  rapidity  with  which  technological 
and  economic  forces  are  producing  social  and  political 
change,  the  growing  violence  of  military  conflicts,  and  the 
serious  challenge  to  democratic  institutions  hv  totalitarian 
forces — all  of  these  have  caused  educators,  parents,  and 
civic  leaders  to  re-evaluate  the  school’s  program  of  citizen- 
ship training. 

Along  with  these  external  pressures  there  have  also  been 
certain  internal  forces  at  work  within  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Educational  research  has  revealed  that  the  tradi- 
tional teaching  of  history,  geography,  and  civics  has  not 
succeeded  in  producing  effective  citizens.  Our  increasing 
knowledge  of  child  growth  and  development  has  directed 
attention  to  the  need  for  providing  pupils  with  activities 
and  experiences  that  will  make  democratic  living  a daily- 
part  of  school  life.  . . . 

Pupil  participation  becomes  then  an  essential  medium 
of  learning.  No  longer  is  it  limited  to  answering  the 
teacher’s  questions  but  it  also  embraces  such  activities  as 
pupils  planning  cooperatively  with  teachers,  working 
together  in  groups,  and  sharing  in  school  activities  and 
community  living.  If  the  whole  curriculum  is  motivated 
by-  this  view,  then  the  objectives  of  the  social  studies  are 
being  realized  more  fully  in  all  areas  of  learning.  Such  a 
philosophy  is  hound  to  produce  greater  interest  in  the 
social  studies  as  well  as  to  bring  about  a change  in  the 
nature  of  social  studies  instruction. 

Curriculum  and  Materials 

Board  of  Education,  City  of  Neiv  1 ork 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


UNIT  III 

HOW  HAVE  THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  WORLD  FOUND  BETTER  WAYS 

OF  LIVING  TOGETHER? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  The  growth  of  nations  brought  a new  kind  of  order  to  Europe 

a.  New  nations  were  formed  in  western  Europe— England, 
France,  Spain,  Holland 

b.  The  Northmen  established  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 

c.  Poland,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Germany  were  formed  in  central 
Europe 

d.  What  do  we  mean  by  a nation? 

e.  What  has  happened  to  Poland,  Austria,  and  Germany? 

2.  The  peoples  of  Europe  began  to  think  for  themselves  and  to 
govern  themselves 

a.  Learning  caused  people  to  ask  questions  and  to  search  for 
answers  to  their  problems 

b.  The  people  of  England  and  France  demanded  a voice  in 
their  government 

c.  Our  democratic  beliefs  today  are  influenced  by  what  people 
learned  at  that  time 

3.  Other  problems  or  topics  suggested  by  pupils 
O bjectives 

1.  To  show  what  causes  tensions  between  peoples 

2.  To  indicate  how  countries  have  managed  to  get  along  together 
in  the  past 

3.  To  develop  a respect  for  peoples  of  all  lands  and  races 

4.  To  indicate  the  rise  and  growth  of  individual  freedom 

5.  To  show  where  the  principles  of  American  freedom  had  their 
origin 

Activities 

1.  Travel  talks  by  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  veterans,  or  others 
who  have  visited  foreign  countries 

2.  Planning  trips,  using  maps  and  travel  folders;  estimating  costs, 
time,  time  changes,  latitude,  longitude,  etc. 

3.  Talk  by  a person  who  has  visited  the  United  Nations 

4.  Map  study  of  various  countries 

5.  Reports  on  biographies  of  patriots  of  various  countries 

6.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31. 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

UNIT  IV 

HOW  DO  PEOPLE  FIND  BETTER  WAYS  OF  WORKING? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Content 

1.  Farmers  learned  how  to  raise  better  livestock  and  how  to  grow 
larger  crops 

2.  The  making  of  cloth  was  improved  by  the  invention  ol  spin- 
ning and  weaving  machines 

3.  New  sources  of  power  were  developed— steam,  petroleum,  and 
electricity 

4.  Men  learned  how  to  produce  steel  and  found  it  to  be  more 
useful  than  iron 

5.  Machines  and  factories  increased  the  production  of  goods  for 
home  and  farm 

6.  Better  means  of  transportation  and  communication  were  de- 
veloped 

a.  Better  roads,  canals,  railroads,  automobiles,  and  airplanes 

b.  Telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  and  television 

c.  Rapid  transportation  and  communication  make  the  world 
seem  smaller 


Objectives 

1.  To  shotv  how  man  has  striven  under  personal  freedom  to 
improve  his  status 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  that  present-day  progress  re- 
• quires  more  cooperative  research 

3.  To  stimulate  the  vocational  interests  of  pupils  in  agriculture, 
textiles,  powrer,  mineral  industries,  mechanics,  and  electronics 

4.  To  learn  how'  to  use  telephone  and  telegraph 

5.  To  learn  how  to  get  the  most  for  one’s  money  in  buying  agri- 
cultural products,  textiles,  etc. 

Activities 

1.  Report  on  farming  fifty  years  ago  and  today 

2.  Talk  by  farm  agent  on  farming  as  a vocation 

3.  Talk  by  home  economics  teacher  on  textiles 

4.  Group  reports  and  charts  on  pay.  education,  opportunities  in 
various  occupations 

5.  Visit  telephone  and  telegraph  offices 

6.  Study  transportation  schedules  and  time  tables:  routes,  time 
and  fares  to  points  near  home  and  within  the  state  and  na- 
tion 

7.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31. 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


I'M  I V 

HOW  DID  THE  PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE  DISCOVER  NEW  LANDS? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

C on  tent 

1.  The  search  for  new  trade  routes  resulted  in  the  discovery  and 
exploration  ot  the  Americas 

a.  European  nations  claimed  the  Americas  as  their  own 

b.  They  established  trading  posts  and  colonies  in  the  Americas 

2.  Europeans  established  trading  posts  in  southern  Asia 

3.  The  Russians  crossed  Siberia  and  explored  the  North  Pacific 

4.  Explorers  found  new  lands  in  the  South  Pacific 

5.  Explorers  and  traders  opened  the  doors  of  Africa 

6.  The  peoples  of  the  world  became  acquainted 

a.  Europeans  settled  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  intro- 
duced new  ideas 

b.  Trade  enabled  people  to  use  goods  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  world  backgrounds  and  move- 
ments 

2.  To  show  how  peoples  sometimes  must  migrate  to  secure 
greater  opportunities— causes  of  migration,  displaced  persons, 
etc. 

3.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  courage  needed  in  explora- 
tion, in  invention,  or  in  trying  new  things 

4.  To  show  the  responsibilities  of  strong  nations  in  developing 
countries  which  have  had  less  progress 

Activities 

1.  Preparation  of  maps  showing  routes  of  explorers 

2.  Reports  on  the  biographies  of  explorers 

3.  Talks  by  or  interviews  with  persons  who  have  visited  different 
countries 

4.  Talks  by  natives  of  different  countries,  where  possible 

5.  Visits  to  historic  shrines  and  markers 

6.  Class  survey  on  migration— how  many  pupils  and  their  fam- 
ilies have  moved  into  the  community 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31. 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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UNIT  VI 

HOW  HAVE  THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  BRIDGEHEADS  BETWEEN 
EUROPE  AND  ASIA  INFLUENCED  OUR  WORLD? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Content 

1.  The  peoples  of  the  Near  East  have  manned  the  crossroads  of 
the  world 

a.  A center  of  trade  between  early  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa 

b.  A birthplace  of  religions— Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Christianity 

c.  A carrier  of  civilization 

d.  A strategic  area  in  our  world  today 

2.  How  Russia  expanded  across  two  continents  and  became  a 
world  power 

a.  Russia  began  as  a small  state  in  eastern  Europe 

b.  Russia  was  occupied  by  Asiatic  invaders 

c.  Russia  became  a new  nation  under  the  Czars 

d.  Russia  expanded  her  territory  in  Europe  and  across  Asia 

e.  The  Russians  have  changed  their  form  of  government  and 
ways  of  living  in  the  last  thirty  years 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East 
and  Russia 

2.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  spread  of  early  culture- 
art,  music,  literature,  etc.— throughout  the  world 

3.  To  find  out  what  peoples  of  various  religious  faiths  believe 

4.  To  find  out  what  civili/ation  really  is 

5.  To  investigate  why  some  peoples  turn  to  communism 

A ctivities 

1.  Group  reports  on  what  the  basic  beliefs  and  similarities  ol 
various  religious  groups  are 

2.  Reports  on  cultural  organizations  in  the  community— what 
they  do,  how  membership  may  lie  secured,  etc. 

3.  Talks  by  persons  who  have  visited  the  Near  East  and  Russia 

4.  Visit  to  an  art  gallery 

5.  Reports  on  biographies  of  great  leaders 

6.  Preparation  ol  maps  and  charts 

7.  Reports  on  imaginary  trips  to  areas  studied 

8.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II.  page  31. 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


UNIT  VII 

HOW  DID  ASIA  BECOME  A PART  OF  OUR  WORLD  TODAY? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Content 

1.  Asia,  a continent  of  old  but  changing  nations  and  peoples 

a.  The  development  of  China  and  Japan  in  eastern  Asia 

b.  India  and  southeastern  Asia 

2.  The  people  of  Europe  and  America  learned  about  their  Asiatic 
neighbors  through  trade 

a.  The  people  of  the  West  secured  goods  as  well  as  ideas  from 
Asia 

b.  The  peoples  of  Asia  have  been  influenced  by  the  West 

3.  How  are  the  peoples  of  Asia  taking  their  place  in  our  world? 

a.  From  colonies  to  independent  nations 

b.  Their  demand  for  a voice  in  world  affairs 

4.  Other  problems  suggested  by  pupils 

Objectives 

1.  To  indicate  the  vastness  and  age  of  Asia  and  its  effect  upon 
the  peoples  of  the  world 

2.  To  show  how  transportation  and  communication  are  drawing 
peoples  closer  together 

3.  To  understand  the  tensions  which  exist  today  among  Asiatic 
peoples 

4.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  culture— art,  music,  litera- 
ture, etc.— of  the  Asiatics 

5.  To  find  out  about  vocational  opportunities  in  foreign  or 
diplomatic  service 

Activities 

1.  Collecting  and  displaying  articles  from  Asia  by  pupils 

2.  Talks  by  people  who  have  traveled  in  Asia 

3.  Talks  by  native  Asiatics  where  possible 

4.  Prepare  letter  to  the  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  information  on  the  diplomatic  service 

*5.  Panel  discussion  on  America’s  current  Asiatic  policy 

6.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Cuhninating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31. 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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UNIT  VIII 

HOW  ARE  THE  PEOPLES  OF  OUR  WORLD  CHANGING  AND  BECOMING 

MORE  INTERDEPENDENT? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Content 

1.  Living  is  changing  in  many  parts  of  the  world 

a.  Home  and  family  life 

b.  Ways  of  producing  goods 

c.  Community  life  and  government 

d.  Trade,  transportation,  and  communication 

2.  Our  world  has  become  a single  large  community 

a.  Peoples  and  nations  are  more  interdependent  today 

b.  We  learn  about  our  world  neighbors  and  know  them  bet- 
ter today 

3.  How  can  we  learn  to  live  together  in  our  world  community? 

a.  By  understanding  each  other  better 

b.  By  cooperating  with  each  other 

c.  By  working  together  through  the  United  Nations 

Objectives 

1.  To  indicate  the  need  for  pupils  to  adjust  to  changing  condi- 
tions 

2.  To  develop  the  desire  of  pupils  to  influence  change  for  the 
better 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  reason  critically  about  proposed 
changes 

4.  To  develop  the  behaviors  of  being  a good  member  of  a family 

5.  To  consider  ways  in  which  a teen-ager  may  serve  his  com- 
munity 

6.  To  find  out  how  laws  are  required  and  developed  to  enforce 
needed  cooperation 

7.  To  develop  a proper  respect  for  laws  and  rules  and  their 
enforcement 

Activities 

1.  Group  discussion  on  what  makes  a happy  home 

a.  Duties  of  parents  to  children 

b.  Duties  of  children  to  parents 

c.  Changes  in  home  life 

2.  Talk  by  old  citizen  on  how  the  local  community  has  changed 

3.  Talk  by  local  member  of  a group  fostering  intercultural  re- 
lations 

4.  Class  visit  to  meeting  of  local  historical  society  (if  any)  or  class 
visit  to  a local  place  of  historic  interest 
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5.  Report  by  pupils  or  persons  who  have  visited  the  United 
Nations 

6.  Organize  a mock  Security  Council  meeting  and  propose  needed 
resolutions  for  world  peace 

7.  Keep  notebooks  of  clippings  on  the  world  situation 

8.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31. 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 


UNIT  IX 

Units  IX  through  XIII  are  illustrative  units  from  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 
These  units  may  be  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 

WHAT  DO  WE  GET  FOR  OUR  TAXES? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Pupil  Concerns 

1.  What  does  “take  home  pay”  mean? 

2.  Who  pays  for  school? 

3.  Are  we  getting  too  many  or  too  few  services  for  our  tax  money? 

4.  Will  taxes  always  be  getting  higher? 

5.  Is  there  a chance  for  a reduction  in  taxes? 

6.  Is  our  tax  money  being  put  to  good  use? 

Objectives 

1.  To  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  system  of  taxation  in  a de- 
mocracy 

2.  To. become  better  informed  as  to  how  our  tax  money  is  spent 
or  should  be  spent 

3.  To  spread  this  knowledge  among  less  informed  people 

4.  To  awaken  interest  in  our  city’s  and  nation’s  tax  problems 

Content  Outline 

1.  The  government’s  need  for  money 
2..  Kinds  of  taxes 

3.  Desirable  taxes 

4.  Levying  and  collecting  taxes 

5.  Services  to  us— taxes  vs.  services 

6.  Tax  returns 

Activities 

1.  Films 

Property  Taxation 
Civil  Service 

Defending  the  Cities’  Health 
Federal  Taxation 
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2.  Survey— All  activities  participated  in  by  the  pupils  I'or  which 
they  have  to  pay  taxes  (movies,  skating,  etc.)  . Chart  made 
of  this.  Amount  tabulated 

3.  Posters— All  different  types  ol  taxes.  Receipts  lor  water  tax, 
real  estate,  amusement,  etc. 

4.  Newspaper  discussions  on  tax  affairs 

5.  Scrapbooks 

6.  Neighborhood  survey  of  services  that  tax  money  provides 
(police,  lights,  fire  protection,  etc.) 

7.  Gathering  information 

8.  Interview  the  City  Treasurer  concerning 

a.  Where  the  tax  dollar  comes  from 

b.  Where  the  tax  dollar  goes 

9.  Investigate  the  federal  budget.  Where  does  the  money  come 
from? 

10.  Calculate  the  present  income  tax  lor  $5,000,  $10,000,  etc. 

11.  Investigate  cost  of  education 

a.  How  much  money  does  the  State  provide? 

b.  How  much  money  does  the  community  provide? 

c.  Should  the  schools  have  more  money? 

d.  What  is  the  cost  per  pupil? 

Culminating  Activity 

Class  evaluation  of  how  much  we  get  daily  from  our  taxes 
Panel  discussion  on  whether  we  get  enough  for  our  money 


Reading  Suggestions 

Pupils 

Building  America  Series— Taxation  (F.  Foster,  ed.— Grolier 
Society,  Inc.,  2 W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.) 

Building  Citizenship  (Hughes) 

Teachers 

A Primer  of  Economics  (Chase) 

The  State  Sales  Tax  (Nicholas) 

Principles  of  Economics  (Faulkner) 

Building  Citizenship  (Hughes) 
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UNIT  X 

HOW  CAN  WE  HELP  TO  PRESERVE  WORLD  PEACE? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Pupil  Concerns 

1.  Fear  of  war 

2.  Will  we  have  to  fight? 

3.  Will  our  country  go  bankrupt? 

4.  When  is  fighting  justified? 

Pupil  Goals 

1.  To  develop  the  skill  of  distinguishing  between  propaganda 
and  facts  when  reading  newspapers  and  listening  to  the  radio 

2.  To  develop  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  concept 
“One  World”  and  United  States’  part  in  world  affairs 

3.  To  secure  facts  as  to  what  causes  wars 

4.  To  become  familiar  with  legitimate  agencies  working  for  peace 
and  how  our  support  is  needed  it  such  agencies  are  to  be 
successful 

Content  Outline 

1.  What  were  the  causes  of  World  Wars  I and  II? 

2.  Do  these  conditions  exist  today? 

3.  The  cost  of  war— in  lives,  money,  etc. 

4.  What  legitimate  organizations  are  working  for  peace? 

5.  What  is  the  United  States  doing  to  maintain  world  peace? 

6.  What  needs  to  lie  done  by  all  countries  to  achieve  a peaceful 
world? 

7.  What  work  has  been  accomplished  and  what  problems  are  un- 
solved (our  foreign  policy)  ? 

Activities 

1.  Making  maps  of  Europe  and  Asia— indicating  countries  un- 
developed, countries  with  democratic  governments,  dictator- 
ships. Show  distances  by  plane,  etc. 

2.  Making  charts  of  Cost  of  War 

3.  Slides  of  UN  Films:  Human  Rights  Commission— Visit  to  UN 
Atomic  Control 

4.  Creative  Writing— “What  Price  War,”  “Youth  and  War,”  etc. 

5.  Recording  on  tape  recorder— Discussion  of  “Will  There  Be 
Another  World  War?” 

6.  Committee  Research— Recording  facts  gathered  in  booklets 

Culminating  Activity 

Recording  on  tape  recorder  of  committee  findings  and  conclu- 
sions, each  person  participating 
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Suggested  Readings 

Building  America  Series— War  or  Peace 

Hayes’  History  of  Modern  Europe 

Current  Events  Magazine— “World  Peace  Issue" 

—‘‘Report  on  Russia" 

Building  America  Series— Report  on  the  United  Nations  (Com- 
plete set) 

Many  valuable  newspaper  articles,  magazines,  pamphlets  in  the 
library 


UNIT  XI 

HOW  CAN  WE  AVOID  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Pupil  Concerns 

(Developed  by  group  discussion) 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  right  and  wrong? 

2.  Why  do  young  people  do  wrong  things? 

3.  How  can  young  people  better  themselves? 

4.  How  can  older  people  help  young  people? 

Pupil  Goals 

(Pupil  discussion) 

1.  lo  obtain  understanding  of  obligations  of  each  individual  to 
the  group 

2.  To  clarify  students'  concept  of  what  is  right  and  wrong 

3.  To  develop  better  relations  between  adults  and  youth 

4.  To  arrive  at  a program  of  action  concerning  leisure  time, 
hobbies,  etc. 

Content  Outline 

(Planned  cooperatively;  committee  reports) 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency? 

2.  Why  do  we  have  laws? 

3.  How  are  delinquents  punished? 

4.  What  organizations  are  working  to  help  young  people? 

5.  How  can  each  of  us  help  decrease  juvenile  delinquency? 

6.  What  acts  of  delinquency  are  there  in  school?  in  the  neigh- 
borhood? 

Group  Activities 

1.  Trips  to  (a)  City  Hall,  Police  Division,  (b)  Community  clubs 
for  young  people,  boys’  clubs,  church  clubs,  YM  and  YWCA 
clubs,  etc. 

2.  Reading  for  information,  facts— books,  magazines,  newspapers 

3.  Films— Your  Policeman,  A Good  Citizen 
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4.  Make  Budgets  of  Allowance  for  the  week,  leisure  time,  day  by 
day 

5.  Survey  of  Class  on  number  belonging  to  clubs,  attendance  at 
movies,  etc. 

6.  Recording  facts  of  trips  taken,  facts  gathered 

7.  Committee  work  on  content  outline 

8.  Bulletin  board  display  of  organizations  working  to  aid  young 
people  (Boy  Scouts,  etc.) 

Culminating  Activity 

Panel  discussion  on  obligation  of  each  individual  to  aid  in  stop- 
ping theft,  bullying,  etc. 

Evaluation 

(By  pupils) 

1.  To  what  extent  has  our  behavior— thinking,  feeling,  acting- 
profited  from  this  unit? 

2.  How  have  our  cooperative  group  activities  developed  during 
this  unit? 

3.  What  need  for  drill  and  formal  instruction  was  revealed? 
Books  Used  by  Pupils 

Building  America  Series:  Crime,  Youth,  Housing,  Recreation. 
Grolier  Society,  Inc.,  2 West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Teacher  References 

Library  Pamphlet  Files— magazines,  pamphlets,  newspaper  clip- 
pings, related  articles 

Selected  Bibliography  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Banay,  R.  S.,  Youth  in  Despair.  Coward-McCann,  1948 

Cabot,  P.  S.,  Juvenile  Delinquency;  a Critical  Annotated  Bibliography.  H.  W.  Wil- 
son, 1946 

Crow,  L.  D.,  Our  Teen-Age  Boys  and  Girls.  McGraw-Hill,  1945 
Ellingston,  J.  R.,  Protecting  Our  Children  from  Criminal  Careers,  Prentice-Hall,  1948 
Kvaraceus,  W.  C.,  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  School.  World  Book  Company,  1945 
Neumeyer,  M.  H.,  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Modern  Society.  D.  Van  Nostrand,  1949 
Panken,  Jacob,  The  Child  Speaks;  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Holt, 
1941. 

Porterfield,  A.  L.,  Youth  in  Trouble;  Studies  in  Delinquency  and  Despair,  with 
Plans  for  Prevention.  The  Leo  Potishman  Foundation,  1946 
Solomon,  Ben,  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Practical  Prevention  Youth  Service,  Inc.,  1947 
Tappan,  P.  W.,  Juvenile  Delinquency.  McGraw-Hill,  1949 

Thurston,  H.  W.,  Concerning  Juvenile  Delinquency ; Progressive  Changes  in  our  Per- 
spectives. Columbia  University  Press,  1942 
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UNIT  XII 

HOW  CAN  I KEEP  MENTALLY  HEALTHY? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Pupil  Concerns 

1.  How  can  we  get  along  better  with  people? 

2.  What  makes  us  hate  or  love  or  be  afraid? 

3.  Do  I really  know  myself  as  well  as  I should? 

Objectives 

1.  To  combat  superstitions  involving  mental  health 

2.  To  live  better  and  healthier  lives  through  self-understanding 

3.  To  learn  facts  about  mental  health  and  be  more  sympathetic 

4.  To  learn  how  to  read,  write,  and  understand  better 

5.  To  find  out  the  responsibility  of  society 

Content  Outline 

1.  Definition  of  mental  health 

a.  Superstitions  about  mentally  disturbed  people 

2.  The  emotions 

a.  What  makes  people  nervous? 

b.  Does  education  make  people  less  emotional? 

c.  What  is  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  a nervous  person? 

3.  Causes  for  mental  sickness 

a.  Syphilis 

b.  Alcohol 

c.  Tensions 

4.  The  treatment  and  prevention  of  mental  illness 

a.  Need  for  rest  and  recreation 

b.  Types  of  mental  illness 

(1)  Psychosis 

(2)  Neurosis 

c.  Percentage  of  people  who  become  mentally  ill 

d.  Responsibility  of  society 

5.  The  significance  of  an  intelligent  quotient 

Activities 

1.  Films— 

Feeling  of  Hostility 
Feeling  of  Rejection 
Shy  Guy 

2.  Speaker  on  subject  of  Mental  Health  before  group  or  reports 
to  group  by  individuals  or  committee  attending  a lecture 

3.  Writing 

a.  Experiences  in  life  of  each  pupil  dealing  with  emotions 
and  desires 

b.  One-act  play  on  mental  health  problems  (psycho  dramas) 
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4.  Reading— books,  newspapers,  pamphlets 

5.  Displays 

6.  Records  kept  of  unit  work 
Culminating  Activity 

Acting  of  one-act  plays  by  small  groups  within  the  class;  play- 
lets written  as  part  of  creative  writing  period 

Reading  Suggestions 

Pupils 

Your  Life  in  a Democracy— Part  6 (Brown-Lippincott) 
Personal  and  Public  Health  (Burksard  and  Maroney) 

Health  and  Human  Welfare  (Burksard  and  Maroney) 

Teachers 

Psychology  of  Adjustment  (Shaffer) 

Toward  Mental  Health  (Pamphlet,  Headline  series— Foreign 
Policy  Association,  Inc.,  22  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.) 
Shame  of  the  States  (Deutsch— Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.) 


WHAT  SHOULD  “TEEN-AGERS”  DO  ABOUT  ETIQUETTE? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Objectives 

1.  To  improve  our  manners  for  social  and  economic  reasons 

2.  To  be  able  to  be  af  ease  with  our  manners 

3.  Tq  appreciate  the  meaning  and  value  of  etiquette 

4.  To  improve  our  skill  in  conversation  and  discussion 

5.  To  improve  our  writing  ability 

6.  To  improve  our  spelling 

Content  Outline 

1.  Eating  Theatres  — stores  — trans- 
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In  private  homes 
In  restaurants 
Foods  difficult  to  eat 
Correct  use  of  silver 


5.  Dances,  parties 

6.  Weekend  visits 

7.  The  social  letter 

8.  The  business  letter 

9.  Applying  for  a job 


portation  — hotels  — beach 
—street— school 


2.  Dating 

When  — dress  — behavior 
—where  to  go 


3.  Introductions 

4.  Behavior  in  public  places 


10.  Conversation 

Topics— voice— telephone 
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Activities 

1.  Research 

2.  Dramatics  (Committee  reports  in  dramatic  form) 

3.  Panel  discussion  (Committee  report) 

4.  Make  a classroom  bulletin  board 

5.  Make  a spelling  and  vocabulary  list 

6.  Have  a spelling  test  (Administered  by  a committee) 

7.  Attend  a fashion  show 

8.  Attend  a matinee  performance  of  a good  play 

9.  Attend  or  prepare  a “teen-age”  fashion  show 

10.  Make  booklets 

11.  Films 

12.  Write  a play,  draw  original  cartoons 

IS.  Telephone  restaurants  concerning  a luncheon  party 
14.  Drawings  of  cartoons  and  illustrations  for  booklets,  etc. 

Culminating  Activity 

Have  lunch  at  a tearoom 

Write  up  experiences,  impressions,  and  reactions 
Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV 

Books  used  by  Pupils 

Manners  for  Moderns  (Black) 

Behave  Yourself  (Allen) 

This  Way,  Please  (Boykin) 

Smarter  and  Smoother  (Daly) 

Manners,  Now  and  Then  (Ars- 
dale) 

Gentlemen  Aren’t  Sissies 
(Jonathan) 

Profits  from  Courtesy  (Hop- 
kins) 

Cues  For  You  (Ryan) 

Your  Manners  Are  Showing 
(Betz) 

Etiquette  (Post) 

Manners  in  Business  (Mac- 
Gibbon) 

Books  used  by  Teachers 

1.  Same  as  pupils 

2.  Understanding  Ourselves  (Schacter) 


Manners  for  Millions  (Had- 
ida) 

Manners  (Hathaway) 

Men  Too  Wear  Clothes 
(Slate) 

The  Young  Hostess  (Pierce) 
Personality  Pointers  (Ed- 
wards) 

It’s  More  Fun  When  You 
Know  The  Rules  (Pierce) 
Good  Manners  for  Boys  (Bar- 
kour) 

The  Courtesy  Book  (Dunlap) 
Everyday  Manners  (Taylor) 
Personality  Plus  (Daly) 

Charm  and  Personality 
(Mead) 
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Kennedy,  Jean,  Here  Is  India.  Scribners,  1945. 

Macpherson,  Margaret,  Australia  Calling.  Dodd,  Mead,  1946. 

Elting,  Mary,  We  Are  the  Government.  Doubleday,  1945. 
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Leaf,  Munro,  Let’s  Do  Belter.  Lippincott,  1945. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS,  ETC. 

For  audio-visual  aids  and  community  resources,  see  suggestions  in  Chapter  V. 


SECTION  2 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

OUR  AMERICAN  HERITAGE:  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  NATION  AND  OF  OUR 
DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT 

SCOPE 

This  course  affords  junior  high  school  pupils  functional  learning  experi- 
ences concerning:  (1)  our  American  heritage,  (2)  the  growth  and  economic 
development  of  our  nation,  (3)  the  development  of  our  democratic  form 
of  government,  and  (4)  the  problems  of  living  that  confront  an  eighth  grade 
pupil.  It  is  by  such  experiences  that  youth,  through  practice,  may  gain  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  American  democracy  and  how  best  to 
live  in  it.  It  is  within  this  framework  of  understanding  and  appreciation 
that  the  behaviors  needed  for  our  liberties  and  freedoms  will  be  developed. 
Then  youth  will  exercise  their  duties  as  constructive  students  and  citizens 
within  our  schools,  communities,  state,  and  nation. 

Aspects  of  the  development  of  individual  citizenship  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  democratic  nation  that  should  be  emphasized  in 
this  course  are: 

1.  What  it  means  to  be  an  American 

2.  The  colonial  foundations  of  American  democracy 

3.  How  our  independent  nation  was  formed 

4.  The  rise  and  meaning  of  our  democratic  form  of  government 

5.  The  territorial  growth  of  our  nation 

6.  Changing  and  improving  ways  of  living  in  our  nation— farm- 
ing, travel,  home  life,  education,  culture 

7.  The  utilization  of  our  nation’s  resources  and  its  industrial 
development 

8.  The  behaviors  of  democratic  citizenship  that  characterize  an 
American 

9.  The  contributions  of  many  peoples  to  our  nation  and  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  country 

10.  Our  relationship  to  other  nations  and  peoples  of  our  world 

A further  point  of  interpretation  should  be  made.  It  concerns  the 
problem  that  arises  from  learning  experiences  in  American  history  in 
the  middle  grades,  the  junior  high  school,  and  again  in  the  senior 
high  school.  To  avoid  undue  repetition  it  is  recommended  that  pro- 
vision be  made  at  each  advancing  level  for  a fresh,  expanding  em- 
phasis and  interpretation.  At  the  intermediate  level  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed:  (1)  upon  the  early  period,  (2)  the  settlement  and 
growth  of  our  country,  (3)  upon  social  living  in  early  America,  and 
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(4)  upon  the  personal  problems  of  pupils  today.  Building  upon 
these  emphases,  but  going  beyond  them,  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade 
should  stress:  (1)  the  middle  period  of  American  history,  (2)  the  rise 
of  our  democratic  government,  the  economic  and  industrial  growth 
of  our  nation,  and  the  nature  and  needs  of  eighth  grade  students.1 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  Desirable  Attitudes  and  U nderstandings 

a.  Understanding  how  Europeans  who  came  to  the  English  col- 
onies made  the  most  of  their  opportunities  and  became  Amer- 
icans 

b.  Appreciating  the  courage  and  foresight  of  our  forefathers  who 
declared  the  independence  of  our  nation  and  fought  to  estab- 
lish it 

c.  Understanding  of  and  interest  in  democracy  as  a form  of  gov- 
ernment and  as  a way  of  life  based  on  a constitution  and  the 
will  of  the  people 

d.  Realizing  that  laws  in  our  nation  serve  the  same  purpose  that 
rules  of  fair  play  serve  on  the  playground 

e.  Using  democracy  in  the  home  and  school  as  well  as  in  the 
community 

f.  Understanding  how  we  can  improve  our  living  through  inven- 
tion, the  use  of  resources,  education,  and  hard  work. 

g.  Appreciating  how  Americans  have  enriched  their  living  through 
literature,  art,  music,  and  wholesome  recreation 

h.  An  intelligent  devotion  to  our  nation  based  upon  an  under- 
standing of  its  history,  its  future  promises,  and  our  place  in 
its  life  and  work 

2.  Behaviors  To  Be  Attained  by  Classroom  Practice 

a.  Identifying  individual  and  social  problems  and  interests  within 
our  democratic  culture 

b.  Achieving  social  competence  by  working  constructively  with 
others  in  planning  and  pursuing  common  interests  and  activi- 
ties 

c.  Developing  skill  in  the  use  of  books,  libraries,  pictures,  maps, 
charts,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  sources  of  essential 
information 

d.  Selecting,  outlining,  and  organizing  information 

e.  Developing  a vocabtdary  essential  to  an  understanding  of  our 
American  heritage 

f.  Distinguishing  between  statements  of  fact  and  of  opinion 

g.  Formulating  valid  conclusions  and  generalizations 

h.  Applying  what  is  learned  about  democratic  procedures  in  the 
home,  school,  and  community 


1 Committee  on  American  History,  American  History  in  the  Schools  and  Colleges,  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1944. 
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SUGGESTED  UNIT  SEQUENCE 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  following  unit  sequence  is  presented: 

Unit  Outlines 


Unit 

I: 

How  Shall  We  Work  and  Learn  Together? 

Unit 

II: 

How  Did  the  English  Colonies  in  North  America  Be- 
come an  Independent  Nation? 

Unit 

III: 

How  Did  Our  Nation  Become  a Strong  and  United  Re- 
public? 

Unit 

IV: 

How  Do  Trade,  Industry,  and  Land  Influence  the 
Growth  of  Our  Nation? 

Unit 

V: 

How  Do  the  People  of  Our  Nation  Uphold  Democracy 
and  Its  Ideals? 

Unit 

VI: 

How  Was  the  Unity  of  Our  Nation  Threatened  by  the 
War  between  the  States? 

Unit 

VII: 

How  Did  Our  Nation  Get  Ready  for  a New  Start  at  the 
Beginning  of  Its  Second  Century? 

Unit 

VIII: 

Why  Is  Our  United  States  an  Industrial  Nation? 

Unit 

IX: 

How  Do  Americans  Improve  and  Enrich  Their  Living? 

Unit 

X: 

How  Did  Our  Nation  Become  Active  in  World  Affairs? 

Illustrative  Units  From  Schools  in  Pennsylvania 


Units  XI  through  XIV  may  be  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 


Unit  XI 
Unit  XII 
Unit  XIII 
Unit  XIV 


Our  Democracy— What  Is  It? 

What  Is  the  Place  of  Youth  in  Our  Democracy? 

What  Is  the  Importance  of  Elections? 

Our  Democratic  Government— The  Neighborhood  Sur- 
vey 


UNIT  I 

HOW  SHALL  WE  WORK  AND  LEARN  TOGETHER? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  What  shall  we  study  in  our  social  studies  classes? 

a.  The  growth  and  development  of  our  nation 

b.  How  our  American  ways  of  living  and  thinking  came  about 

c.  The  opportunities  that  our  industrial  nation  affords  us 

d.  How  democracy  developed  in  our  nation 

e.  How  people  live  and  work  together  in  a democracy 
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2.  How  may  we  practice  what  we  learn  in  the  classroom? 

a.  What  materials  shall  we  use  in  our  study? 

b.  How  and  where  may  we  find  them? 

c.  In  what  problems  and  projects  are  members  of  the  class 
interested? 

d.  For  what  activities  shall  we  plan? 

e.  How  can  we  work  together  as  individuals,  in  committees, 
and  as  a group? 

Objectives 

1.  To  achieve  social  competence  by  working  with  others 

2.  To  develop  skill  in  using  books,  magazines,  maps,  charts,  etc. 

3.  To  develop  a vocabulary 

4.  To  apply  what  is  learned  about  democracy 

5.  To  learn  about  job  opportunities  in  the  social  studies  fields 

6.  Other  objectives  and  problems  suggested  by  pupils 

Activities 

1.  Launch  unit  by  a class  discussion  concerning  what  will  be 
studied  during  the  year.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
growth,  meaning,  and  practice  of  democracy.  Encourage  pu- 
pils to  give  their  conceptions  of  democracy— a form  of  govern- 
ment, a way  of  getting  along  with  others,  defining  common 
purposes  and  working  them  out  together,  living  under  laws 
anti  rules,  majority  and  minority  rights,  individual  liberty. 
How  can  these  be  practiced  in  classroom  activities? 

2.  Examples  of  democratic  procedures  may  be  cited;  newspaper 
clippings  brought  into  the  class;  a visit  may  be  made  to  a 
newspaper  office,  a'  borough  council  meeting,  or  a local  court 
to  see  democracy  in  action. 

3.  The  class  may  draw  up  and  adopt  a set  of  rules  to  govern  its 
actions.  Here  parliamentary  law  may  be  introduced  and  prac- 
ticed. 

4.  A class  discussion  may  be  directed  to  individual  hobbies  and 
group  projects  and  activities  in  which  members  of  the  class 
are  interested. 

5.  The  class  may  be  organized  into  committees  to  begin  work  on 
the  first  unit.  A committee  may  be  organized  to  plan  and 
keep  the  bulletin  board  up  to  date.  Another  may  be  made 
responsible  for  blackboard  work,  such  as  the  development  of 
a time  chart,  assignments,  outlines,  etc.  Still  another  may  go 
to  the  library  to  select  reference  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
classroom. 

6.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils. 

Culminating  Activities 

Reports,  exhibits,  dramatizations,  etc.  See  Chapter  II,  page  31. 
Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV 
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UNIT  II 

HOW  DID  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  BECOME  AN 

INDEPENDENT  NATION? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  Europeans  discover  and  claim  the  New  World  as  their  own 

2.  English  colonies  are  founded  in  North  America 

a.  Desire  for  land,  trade,  homes,  and  religious  freedom 

b.  Better  ways  of  living  are  developed  in  the  colonies 

c.  The  colonies  learn  how  to  govern  themselves 

d.  What  do  these  things  mean  to  us  today  as  students  and 
citizens? 

3.  The  colonies  become  an  independent  nation 

a.  The  colonies  object  to  taxation  and  the  regulation  of  their 
trade 

b.  The  colonists  demand  a voice  in  their  government 

c.  The  independence  of  the  colonies  is  recognized  after  a long 
war  with  England 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  what  it  means  to  be  an 
American 

2.  To  be  able  to  compare  past  and  present  opportunities  in  Amer- 
ica with  those  in  other  countries 

3.  To  compare  taxation  and  its  regulation  in  colonial  times  with 
procedures  existing  today.  How  much  taxation  and  regula- 
tion is  good? 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  initiative  and  effort  grow 
under  democratic  freedom 

5.  To  .practice  the  behaviors  of  democratic-controlled  freedom 

6.  Other  objectives  and  problems  suggested  by  pupils 

Actwities  (Individual  or  committee  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Chart  of  the  principal  New  World  discoverers  such  as  Colum- 
bus, John  Cabot,  Cortez,  Balboa,  Cartier,  indicating  for  whom 
and  when  they  served,  what  they  sought,  and  what  they  accom- 
plished 

2.  A talk  by  or  an  interview  with  one  who  immigrated  to  America 

3.  Cartoon  or  pictorial  chart  called  “Roots  and  Fruits”  or  “Old 
World  Gifts  to  the  New.”  It  may  be  done  through  the  symbol 
of  a tree;  the  soil  is  labeled  Europe,  the  trunk  America,  and 
the  branches  art,  law,  science,  religion,  etc. 


"OLD  GLORY” 

Thy  safeguard,  Liberty, 

The  school  shall  ever  be— 

Our  Nation’s  pride! 

No  tyrant  hand  shall  smite. 

While  with  encircling  might 
All  here  are  taught  the  Right, 

With  Truth  allied. 

The  last  stanza  of  “America” 

—Samuel  Francis  Smith,  1808-1895 
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4.  Talk  by  an  Englishman  on  what  school  children  in  England 
learn  about  the  early  American  colonies 

5.  Construct  a map  of  the  Americas  in  1750  showing  European 
claims  and  possessions,  the  location  of  their  early  or  principal 
settlements,  and  other  desirable  information 

6.  Chart  and  report  contrasting  life  in  the  northern  and  southern 
colonies  and  life  in  America  today  in  terms  of  government, 
religion,  education,  travel,  occupations,  homes,  dress,  and  pas- 
times. Learn  and  sing  colonial  songs.  Pupils  may  want  to 
add  a fourth  column  entitled  “Life  in  America  One  Hundred 
Years  from  Now.” 

7.  Construct  a map  of  North  America  showing  the  territorial 
results  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  1763 

8.  Dramatize  major  incidents  leading  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, such  as  Patrick  Henry’s  speech  before  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly, the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee’s 
resolution  for  independence  in  the  Continental  Congress. 

9.  Dramatize  a tavern  meeting  in  May,  1775  between  a loyalist 
and  a patriot  and  some  of  their  friends,  stressing  issues  between 
England  and  her  colonies 

10.  Reports  by  individuals  and  committees  on  such  historical  char- 
acters as  John  Winthrop,  Roger  Williams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
George  Washington,  and  on  such  subjects  as  why  Europeans 
came  to  live  in  the  colonies,  how  the  colonists  learned  to 
govern  themselves,  colonial  games  and  pastimes,  causes  of  the 
American  Revolution,  writing  and  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  birth  of  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States 

11.  Written  reports  may  be  placed  in  notebooks  or  made  in  the 
form  of  cutout  booklets.  In  the  latter  case  a picture  of  a char- 
acter, a Puritan,  a colonial  home,  or  the  flag  may  be  cut  out 
and  used  as  a cover,  with  all  other  pages  cut  to  the  same  form 

12.  This  is  the  place  to  begin  a time  chart  for  student  notebooks 
or  as  a class  project,  to  begin  the  building  of  a useful  vocab- 
ulary of  new  terms,  and  other  activities  that  will  facilitate 
learning 

13.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Unit  1. 


Evaluation:  See  Unit  I 
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UNIT  III 

HOW  DID  OUR  NATION  BECOME  A STRONG  AND  UNITED  REPUBLIC? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  The  young  nation  is  confronted  with  problems 

a.  Trade  and  money  problems 

b.  The  states  quarrel  with  each  other 

2.  Toward  a more  perfect  union 

a.  A Constitution  is  drafted  and  adopted 

b.  The  machinery  of  government  is  put  in  motion 

c.  A Bill  of  Rights  for  the  people 

d.  The  first  political  parties  are  formed 

3.  The  growth  and  expansion  of  the  young  nation 

a.  Settlements  are  made  in  the  West 

b.  Territories  and  new  states  are  organized 

c.  The  Louisiana  Territory  is  purchased  from  France 

4.  The  nation  becomes  involved  in  foreign  problems 

a.  A second  war  with  England 

b.  The  independence  of  our  American  neighbors  is  defended 

5.  What  do  these  events  mean  for  us  today? 

Objectives 

1.  To  appreciate  the  courage  and  foresight  of  our  forefathers 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  compare  freedom  under  the  Amer- 
ican Bill  of  Rights  with  communism  and  socialism 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  the  democratic  group 
process  functions 

4.  To  develop  insight  on  how  politicians  get  things  done 

5.  To  learn  how  a constitution  is  drafted  and  adopted 

6.  Other  problems  and  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Activities 

1.  Study  of  the  Constitution  may  be  made  in  columns  with  the 
following  headings: 

Weaknesses  of  the  How  corrected  by  the  Proof  that  I have  seen 
Articles  of  Constitution 

Confederation 

Congress  had  no  power  Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  Clause  1—  We  pay  taxes  on  amuse 
to  collect  taxes  Congress  shall  have  ments,  luxuries,  and 

power  to  lay  and  col-  incomes 
lect  taxes 

2.  Drawing  up  a constitution  for  the  class 
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3.  A cartoon  of  Hamilton’s  financial  plans  showing  Uncle  Sam 
climbing  a ladder  from  debt  and  depression  to  the  nation’s 
credit  and  security.  Place  the  names  of  his  plans  on  the  rounds 
of  the  ladder.  Compare  with  present-day  conditions 

4.  A chart  of  the  origin  of  our  first  political  parties.  Illustrate 
with  party  symbols 

Attitude  of  Attitude  of 

Hamilton’s  Plans  Federalists  Antifederalists 

a.  a.  a. 

b.  b.  b. 

Make  a similar  comparison  of  present-day  political  parties 

5.  Our  Bill  of  Rights.  Newspaper  clippings  relating  to  some  of 
these  rights  today  may  be  collected  and  discussed.  Posters  of 
some  of  them  may  be  made  by  the  pupils 

6.  A “guess  who”  activity.  Pupils  may  assume  the  role  and  posi- 
tion of  leading  characters  of  this  period,  relating  what  they  did 
until  the  identities  are  determined  by  the  class 

7.  Interviews  w'ith  local  party  leaders  concerning  the  aims  and 
beliefs  of  their  parties 

8.  Campaign  and  election  of  class  officers 

9.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Unit  I 

Evaluation:  See  Unit  I 


UNIT  IV 

HOW  DO  TRADE,  INDUSTRY,  AND  LAND  INFLUENCE  THE  GROWTH 

OF  OUR  NATION? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  American  traders  find  new  world  markets 

a.  New  aijid  better  ships  for  ocean  trade 

b.  Around  the  Horn  and  Good  Hope  to  Asia 

2.  Inventions  and  machinery  encourage  industry  and  agriculture 

a.  Textile,  iron,  and  other  factories  produce  goods  for  the 
home  and  farm 

b.  Better  ways  of  farming  are  developed 

3.  The  development  of  trade  and  transportation  helps  to  bind  the 
nation  together 

a.  The  Yankee  peddler  and  the  general  store 

b.  Along  inland  waterways  and  canals 

c.  From  trails  to  better  roads  and  rails 

d.  The  chain  store  and  corporations 

4.  Our  nation  expands  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
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a.  New  territories  are  added  to  the  nation 

b.  The  frontier  moves  westward 

5.  What  is  the  significance  and  meaning  of  these  movements 
today? 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  how  free  enterprise  improves 
both  trade  and  living 

2.  To  show  how  the  profit  motive  influences  trade,  transporta- 
tion, industry,  and  land  development 

3.  To  develop  an  insight  into  what  creates  improvement  in  farm- 
ing, travel,  communication,  and  culture 

4.  To  find  out  where  opportunities  exist  for  youth  today  such  as 
existed  in  past  generations 

5.  To  understand  the  nature  of  corporations,  how  they  get  cap- 
ital, and  pay  dividends.  How  much  money  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide tools,  building,  etc.,  for  one  worker? 

6.  Other  objectives  and  problems  suggested  by  the  class 

Activities: 

1.  Illustrated  committee  report  of  the  growth  of  our  world  trade, 
its  present  status,  and  the  role  of  ships  in  relation  to  it.  The 
report  might  center  around  a world  map  showing  the  trade 
routes,  air  routes,  articles  of  trade,  and  the  development  of 
ships  such  as  the  packet,  clipper,  and  steam,  the  airplane;  the 
uses  that  are  or  were  made  of  them.  A similar  study  of  the 
local  community  may  be  of  value 

2.  Illustrated  map  of  the  development  of  transportation  in  the 
county,  State,  and  the  United  States  to  1860,  including  early 
roads,  canals,  river  transportation,  and  early  railroads.  Com- 
pare with  the  present-day  air  routes,  rail,  and  highway  facili- 
ties 

3.  Industrial  map  of  the  United  States,  the  county,  and  the  State 
to  1860,  showing  resources  used  for  manufacture,  location  of 
the  early  factory  centers,  and  places  where  important  inven- 
tions were  made.  Compare  with  present-day  conditions 

4.  Individual  reports  on  occupations  that  exist  in  trade,  agricul- 
ture, and  industry;  and  occupations  that  fit  into  the  vocational 
interests  of  the  pupil 

5.  A trip  to  local  industry,  wholesale  house,  stock  exchange,  and 
transportation  company  that  is  related  to  the  work  of  this  unit 

6.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Unit  I 

Evaluation:  See  Unit  I 
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UNIT  V 

HOW  DO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  OUR  NATION  UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY  AND 

ITS  IDEALS? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  New  ideas  and  new  leaders  appear  in  the  nation 

2.  Democracy  is  advanced  during  the  Jacksonian  era 

a.  Jackson  speaks  for  the  people 

b.  New  political  parties  are  formed 

c.  “Our  Federal  Union— It  must  be  preserved” 

5.  Americans  become  interested  in  their  nation’s  story 

a.  Memorials  are  erected 

b.  Celebrations  are  held 

c.  Literature  and  art  are  developed 
L To  promote  the  general  welfare 

a.  More  and  better  schools  are  demanded.  What  is  the  present 
trend? 

b.  Women  seek  equality  with  men 

c.  Better  treatment  is  granted  the  unfortunate 

5.  What  is  the  significance  today  of  the  movements  listed  in  Item  4 
above? 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  origins  of  many  present- 
day  movements 

2.  To  provide  insight  into  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  its  ad- 
vantages for  people  who  live  in  it 

3.  To  create  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  education  in  a de- 
mocracy and  its  need  for  adequate  support 

4.  To  show'  that  people  have  learned  and  are  learning  better  ways 
of  living  together 

5.  To  practice  democracy  as  a way  of  life  in  the  classroom  and 
to  find  out  howr  the  practice  of  its  principles  may  be  more 
effective 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 
Activities 

1.  List  in  pupil  notebooks  or  on  the  blackboard  notable  Amer- 
ican sayings  that  point  up  our  history  and  democracy 

2.  Individual  reports  or  biographical  studies  for  notebook  or  cut- 
out booklet  on  the  champions  of  democracy  and  reform  during 
this  period:  Jackson,  Webster,  Horace  Mann,  and  others 

3.  A parallel  column  of  the  political,  educational,  and  social 
movements  of  this  period  and  those  of  today 
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4.  A committee  report  or  panel  on  this  period  of  democratic  prog- 
ress. It  may  be  limited  to  one  field  of  progress 

5.  A picture  collection  of  memorials,  celebrations,  and  art  of  early 
American  History 

6.  A class  or  assembly  program  on  the  Beginning  of  Our  Nation’s 
Story,  emphasizing 

a.  Fifty  years  of  progress  following  1776 

b.  Reformers  advocating  better  living 

c.  Celebrating  the  nation’s  progress  in  song,  story,  poem,  and 
sculpture 

7.  Adding  new  terms,  such  as  nullification,  to  the  vocabulary  list 

8.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating.  Activities:  See  Unit  I 

Evaluation:  See  Unit  I 


UNIT  VI 

HOW  WAS  THE  UNITY  OF  OUR  NATION  THREATENED  BY  THE  WAR 

BETWEEN  THE  STATES? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planninc  with  Pupils 
Conten 

1.  Two  ways  of  living  and  thinking  develop  in  the  nation 

a.  Cotton  and  slavery  influence  ways  of  living  in  the  South 

b.  Farming  and  manufacturing  are  chief  occupations  in  the 
North 

c.  Slavery  is  opposed  in  both  the  North  and  the  South 

d.  The  expansion  of  slavery  leads  to  debate  and  compromise 

2.  The  road  to  war  between  the  States 

a.  Ill  feeling  grows  between  the  North  and  the  South 

b.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  elected  president 

c.  Guns  are  fired  on  Fort  Sumter 

3.  One  nation  indivisible 

a.  Plans  and  preparation  for  war 

b.  Lincoln  frees  the  slaves 

c.  The  turning  points  of  the  war:  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg 

d.  The  Union  is  saved,  but  its  leader  is  lost 

4.  What  is  the  significance  of  these  events  today? 

Objectives 

1.  To  show  that  slavery  cannot  be  a part  of  democracy 

2.  To  develop  insight  concerning  the  futility  of  war— to  discover 
what  causes  it  and  suggest  ways  for  its  prevention 
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3.  To  study  the  character  of  Lincoln  as  a man  and  to  develop 
attitudes  concerning  the  desirable  behaviors  which  a pupil 
should  seek  to  develop  in  himself 

4.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  and  advancement 
of  the  Negro  race 

5.  To  understand  what  it  means  to  fight  for  one's  country  and 
why  this  is  sometimes  necessary 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 
(committee  or  individual  projects  and  reports) 

Activities 

1.  Prepare  a two-column  outline  or  list  of  the  high  lights  in  the 
development  of  the  hiorth  and  the  South,  emphasizing  geog- 
raphy, ways  of  living,  types  of  agriculture,  industry,  labor. 
Compare  these  with  present-day  conditions 

2.  List  the  opposing  arguments  over  slavery  and  indicate  who 
held  these  views.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a committee 
report,  a forum,  or  a debate.  Could  war  have  been  avoided 
if  the  planters  had  been  paid  for  the  slaves?  Would  there  still 
be  slavery  if  there  had  been  no  Civil  War? 

3.  Construct  a map  of  the  United  States  showing  the  free  states, 
the  Confederate  states,  and  the  slave  states  that  did  not  join 
the  Confederacy 

4.  Prepare  a chart  or  graph  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
North  and  the  South  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  today 

5.  Prepare  an  illustrated  map  of  the  war  operations  of  the  North 

6.  Visit  the  Civil  War  memorial  in  your  local  park,  or  check  local 
history  records  for  information  about  the  men  of  your  com- 
munity who  had  a part  in  the  war.  Invite  a member  of  the 
Sons  of  Veterans  to  speak  to  the  class 

7.  Collect  pictures  and  articles  about  the  life  and  work  of  Lincoln 
for  the  bulletin  board,  class  scrapbook,  notebook,  or  cutout 
booklet.  List  the  desirable  character  traits  which  are  revealed 

8.  A cartoon  showing  the  two  major  results  of  the  war— the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  freedom  of  the  slaves 

9.  Read  and  discuss  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address.  Read  Abram 
Ryan’s  “The  Conquered  Banner,”  and  Walt  Whitman’s  “O 
Captain,  My  Captain” 

10.  Sing  the  songs  originating  during  the  Civil  War 

11.  Have  a member  of  the  Negro  race  address  the  class  on  what, 
are  the  present  problems  of  his  people 

12.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Unit  I 

Evaluation:  See  Unit  I 
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UNIT  VII 

HOW  DID  OUR  NATION  GET  READY  FOR  A NEW  START  AT  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  ITS  SECOND  CENTURY? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Content 

1.  Rebuilding  the  Union 

a.  The  plight  of  the  South  after  four  years  of  war 

b.  Reconstructing  the  Union 

c.  The  birth  and  growth  of  a new  South 

2.  The  nation  expands  across  the  continent 

a.  Mining  camps,  cattle  ranges,  and  homesteads  in  the  new 
West 

b.  The  East  and  the  West  are  bound  together 

3.  One  hundred  years  of  independence  and  growth  in  the  life  of 
our  nation: 

a.  The  fabric  of  our  Nation  is  displayed  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  1876. 

b.  The  record  of  the  past  forecasts  the  future. 

4.  What  do  these  events  mean  for  us  today? 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  South  and  its  past  and 
present  problems 

2.  To  show  how  the  profit  motive  causes  migration,  invention, 
and  development 

3.  To  understand  migration  trends  indicated  by  the  last  census 

4.  To  create  an  insight  on  how  peace  is  necessary  for  people  to 
find  more  security  and  better  ways  of  living 

5.  To  appreciate  how  the  local  community  grew  and  developed 
during  this  period 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 
Activities 

1.  Committee  report  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  South,  stressing 

a.  The  destructive  effects  of  the  war 

b.  The  problem  of  the  freed  slaves 

c.  T he  beginnings  of  a new  South 

2.  Prepare  illustrated  map  of  the  new  West  showing  trails,  route 
of  the  Pony  Express,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  mining 
camps,  and  the  cattle  region 

3.  List  the  provisions  of  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862 

4.  A classroom  exhibit.  Read  the  story  of  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion in  Philadelphia  in  1876  in  your  textbook  or  some  other 
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source  and  prepare  an  exhibit  of  the  things  that  Americans 
saw  there 

5.  Have  an  old  resident  discuss  what  life  in  the  community  was 
like  when  he  was  young 

6.  Have  an  engineer  speak  on  present-day  opportunities  for  in- 
vention and  industrial  development 

7.  Continuation  of  the  blackboard  time  chart.  This  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  review  what  has  been  included  so  far  and  to  add 
new  items  to  the  chart 

8.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Unit  I 

Evaluation:  See  Unit  I 


UNIT  VIII 


WHY  IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  AN  INDUSTRIAL  NATION? 


Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 


Content 


1.  Our  abundant  resources  are  put  to  use 

a.  Steel,  petroleum,  and  electricity  are  produced 

b.  More  and  better  goods  are  made  for  the  farm  and  home 

2.  Improvements  are  made  in  transportation  and  communication 

a.  Railroads  carry  the  goods  of  the  nation 

b.  Automobiles  and  airplanes  increase  the  pace  of  living  and 
working 

c.  There  is  rapid  communication  for  business  and  pleasure 

3.  I he  growth  of  commerce  and  trade 

a.  Advertising  the  goods  of  the  nation 

b.  New  methods  of  merchandising  goods 

T People  from  many  lands  find  America  a land  of  opportunity 

5.  The  rise  of  cities  in  the  industrial  age 

6.  What  does  this  development  mean  to  us  today? 

Objectives 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  people  working  together 
all  benefit  from  industrial  development 

lo  show  how  industrial  growth  depends  on  profits  and  hard 
work 

To  appreciate  the  place  and  status  of  labor  unions 

To  learn  about  occupations,  pay,  and  training  in  the  indus- 
tries which  are  studied 
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5.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  advertising  and  salesmanship 
and  discrimination  in  buying 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 
Activities 

1.  Prepare  a composite  map  or  series  of  resource  maps  of  the 
United  States,  showing  major  resources  such  as  coal,  iron  ore, 
oil,  gas,  water  power,  and  timber.  Which  of  these  are  found 
in  the  local  community? 

2.  Construct  a series  of  bar  graphs  showing  the  rank  of  the  six 
leading  industries  today  and  the  trend  in  the  production  of 
coal,  steel,  oil,  and  electric  power  at  ten-year  intervals  since 
1900.  Study  the  financial  page  in  a daily  paper  and  observe 
what  dividends  certain  stocks  pay 

3.  Bulletin  board  display  of  noted  inventors  and  inventions 

4.  Visit  the  local  stock  exchange,  if  convenient 

5.  Illustrated  notebook  or  cutout  booklet  or  oral  report  of  some 
major  industrial  product,  such  as  the  automobile  or  radio, 
stressing  its  invention,  early  development,  how  its  manufacture 
became  a major  industry,  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  and  how 
it  affects  our  living.  Include  what  possibilities  for  investment 
exist 

6.  Visit  a local  industry 

7.  A vocational  interest  inventory  in  the  form  of  a classroom 
exhibit,  individual  and  committee  reports  on  national  and 
local  job  opportunities 

8.  Talk  by  an  employment  manager  on  what  he  wants  in  the 
people  he  hires 

9.  A “Yesterday  and  Today”  illustrated  chart  showing  how  cer- 
tain things  were  done  one  hundred  years  ago  and  how  they  are 
done  today 

10.  Talk  to  class  by  a forester  or  conservationist 

11.  A bar  graph  showing  the  trend  in  immigration  by  decades 
from  1880  to  the  present  with  an  accompanying  text  explain- 
ing the  restrictions  that  were  placed  upon  immigration 

12.  A bar  graph  showing  the  trend  toward  urbanization  at  in- 
tervals since  1860 

13.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Unit  I 

Evaluation:  See  Unit  I 
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UNIT  IX 

HOW  DO  AMERICANS  IMPROVE  AND  ENRICH  THEIR  LIVING? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  Are  Americans  free  to  improve  their  living? 

2.  Are  labor  unions  formed  to  improve  working  conditions? 

3.  Is  business  controlled  by  goverment  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple? Are  there  dangers  in  government  control? 

4.  Are  educational  opportunities  provided  for  all? 

a.  Growth  of  schools  and  colleges 

b.  Educational  opportunities  beyond  the  schools 

c.  Further  educational  needs  of  individual  pupils  in  the  class 

d.  College  entrance  and  high  school  graduation  requirements 

5.  How  can  urban  living  be  improved? 

a.  Health  and  safety 

b.  Community  planning  and  beautification 

6.  Art,  literature,  recreation,  and  music  “for  millions” 

7.  The  changing  countryside 

Objectives 

1.  To  compare  the  freedoms  existing  under  American  democracy 
and  under  communism  and  socialism 

2.  To  develop  insight  concerning  the  needed  control  of  industry 
and  to  study  situations  where  such  control  becomes  detrimental 

3.  To  consider  whether  all  pupils  have  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities 

4.  To  learn  what  groups  in  the  community  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  art,  music,  and  literature;  how  members  are  selected 

5.  To  develop  the  attitude  of  community-mindedness 

6.  To  consider  how  the  school  and  classroom  can  be  improved 

7.  Other  objectives  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities 

1.  A panel  discussion  or  committee  report  on  the  improvement 
of  working  conditions  for  those  who  labor 

2.  A committee  report  on  government  regulation  of  business, 
stressing  the  need  for  it,  some  common  examples  of  it,  how  it 
is  done,  its  needed  limitations,  and  the  benefits  of  it  to  the 
people.  Supplement  with  a talk  by  a man  who  is  in  business 

3.  A committee  report  on  education  stressing  characteristics  of  a 
well-educated  person,  how  the  State  and  local  community  sup- 
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port  education,  educational  facilities  in  our  community  and 
their  development  and  opportunities  for  education  beyond 
the  school.  Discuss  requirements  for  high  school  graduation, 
courses  offered,  and  college  entrance  requirements 

4.  A series  of  posters  on  health  and  safety.  Talk  by  local  health 
officer  or  safety  director  or  policeman 

5.  An  exhibit  or  illustrated  report  on  the  wise  use  of  leisure 
time  through  sports,  community  recreation  centers,  state  and 
national  parks,  libraries,  travel,  etc.  Survey  and  report  on 
local  recreational  opportunities  and  need  for  development. 
Have  a hobby  show 

6.  An  exhibit  on  community  planning  and  beautification  includ- 
ing zoning,  recreation,  safety,  transportation,  housing,  etc. 
Talk  by  a member  of  the  Planning  Board,  if  any.  Survey  and 
reports  on  areas  requiring  improvement 

7.  An  exhibit  or  report  on  the  wise  use  of  our  resources,  stressing 
contour  farming,  flood  control,  reforestation,  use  of  by-prod- 
ucts, etc.  Talk  by  the  local  farm  agent 

8.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Unit  I.  These  may  include  some  care- 

fully arranged  social  activity— tree  planting,  clean-up  of  some  spot, 
etc. 

Evaluation:  See  Unit  I 


UNIT  X 

HOW  DID  OUR  NATION  BECOME  ACTIVE  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS? 

Overview'  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  American  lands  beyond  our  borders 

a.  Alaska  and  our  island  possessions 

b.  The  Spanish-American  War 

2.  Making  the  world  “safe  tor  democracy” 

a.  Measures  and  projects  for  peace 

b.  Defense  of  democracy  and  our  rights  as  a nation  in  World 
War  I 

3.  The  growth  of  America’s  foreign  trade 

4.  The  arsenal  of  democracy  in  World  War  II 

a.  We  champion  the  rights  of  freedom 

b.  American  men  and  materials  help  win  the  victory 

5.  The  search  for  peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations 
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Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  major  historical  events  and 

trends 

2.  To  consider  the  tensions  which  produced  four  wars  and  ways 
by  which  war  may  be  eliminated 

3.  To  develop  insight  into  America’s  foreign  policy 

4.  To  consider  what  the  people  of  other  countries  think  about 
the  United  States 

5.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  why  controls  are  necessary 
in  wartime 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 
Activities 

1.  A series  of  bar  graphs  showing  the  increase  in  our  export  and 
import  trade  and  the  changing  character  of  our  trade 

2.  Talk  by  a veteran  of  World  War  I on  the  causes,  results,  etc., 
of  the  war 

3.  A world  map  showing  our  outlying  possessions,  with  accom- 
panying text  indicating  when  and  how  we  acquired  them 

4.  Individual  reports  on  our  possessions,  such  as  Alaska  and  the 
H awaiian  Islands.  Reasons  why  these  possessions  want  state- 
hood 

5.  A comparative  chart  or  study  of  the  two  World  Wars,  showing 
what  caused  them,  how  we  became  involved  in  them,  and  the 
part  that  we  played  in  them 

6.  Talk  by  a veteran  of  World  War  II 

7.  A world  map  showing  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
today 

8.  A United  Nations  exhibit  and  program.  The  exhibit  may 
include  a map  of  the  United  Nations,  the  UN  flags,  pictures 
of  some  of  the  peoples  of  the  UN,  charts  of  the  UN,  and  some 
of  its  agencies,  newspaper  clippings  on  the  UN,  etc. 

9.  Report  by  a person  who  has  visited  the  United  Nations 

10.  Report  comparing  problems  of  union  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
with  problems  of  forming  “One  World” 

11.  Other  activities  suggested  by  pupils 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Unit  I 

Evaluation:  See  Unit  I 
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UNIT  XI 

Units  XI-X1V  are  illustrative  units  used  in  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  units  may  be  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 

OUR  DEMOCRACY — WHAT  IS  IT? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Pupil  Concerns 

1.  How  is  our  government  organized  to  make  democracy  work? 

2.  Danger  in  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  democracy;  in  the  lack  of 
interest  in  democracy 

3.  Our  obligation  to  protect  our  democracy  and  spread  democ- 
racy over  the  world 

4.  If  another  country  should  conquer  America,  would  we  keep 
our  rights  and  freedoms? 

Pupil  Goals 

1.  To  learn  about  the  precious  documents  guaranteeing  our  rights 
and  freedoms 

2.  To  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 

3.  To  learn  about  social  and  economic  rights 

4.  To  compare  the  American  way  with  the  Russian  way 

5.  To  cherish,  to  participate  in,  and  to  spread  democracy 

6.  To  oppose  influences  which  destroy  democracy 

7.  To  become  intelligent  American  citizens;  to  follow  the  Golden 
Rule 

Content  Outline 

1.  Heritage  and  Growth 

Magna  Carta,  Mayflower  Compact,  Declaration  of  Independence, 
U.  S.  Constitution,  Bill  of  Rights,  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
Suffrage  Amendment,  Charter  of  the  League  of  Nations;  UN  Char- 
ter, Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  Genocide  Convention 

2.  Bill  of  Rights 

Freedom  and  equality  for  all,  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press, 
freedom  from  excessive  bail  and  punishments,  quartering  of 
soldiers,  etc.,  Right  to  assemble  peaceably,  to  petition,  to  be  secure 
in  persons,  houses,  papers,  effects;  trial  by  jury;  to  bear  arms;  to 
vote,  etc. 

3.  Social  and  Economic  Rights 

Right  to  an  education,  work,  recreation,  security,  etc.  Segregation: 
Mexicans,  Chinese,  Indians,  Porto  Ricans,  Negroes. 

Poll  tax 

Fair  employment 
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4.  Democracy  vs.  Communism 

How  does  the  student  council  give  freedom  of  choice  to  run  for 
office  and  vote? 

Benefits  under  democracy  compared  with  benefits  under  com- 
munism 

Ownership  of  factories,  tools,  etc.;  freedoms  compared 
Subversive  publications 

Why  do  some  Americans  embrace  communism?  Ignorance,  resent- 
ment, false  hopes. 

How  many  of  the  200,000,000  Russians  belong  to  the  Communist 
Party? 

Could  we  keep  our  freedoms  and  rights  if  communism  took  control? 

5.  Organization  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  Benefit  of 
Americans 

Administrative,  legislative,  judiciary 

6.  Meanings 

Democracy,  communism,  free  enterprise,  soclialism,  lacism,  nazism, 
anarchy,  totalitarianism,  etc. 

Activities 

Committees  and  reports;  library  visits;  radio  and  newspaper  report- 
ing; panel  discussions 

Films:  “Civilization”— “The  Nation’s  Capital”— “Democracy.”  Film- 
strips: “Genocide”— “To  Serve  All  Mankind”— bulletin  board  pic- 
tures; creative  writing;  current  events  on  the  unit  by  radio;  visit 
to  the  Freedom  Train;  Songs  of  America;  constructing  a class  test 

Evaluations  Results  achieved 

We  realize  we  would  lose  our  rights  and  freedoms  if  communism 
were  in  control. 

We  believe  we  shall  be  more  democratic  in  the  building  and  out 
of  the  building. 

We  feel  we  should  learn  more  of  the  working  of  the  government 
than  we  have. 

We  learn  it  is  democratic  to  share. 

We  hope  to  establish  little  groups  of  democracy  wherever  we  are 
We  try  to  obey  authority. 

We  take  part  in  community  work:  cleanliness;  friendliness 
References 

Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
The  Declaration  of  Independence 

The  Rights  We  Defend  (C.  Williams— Row,  Peterson  and  Com- 
pany, 1940) 

Life 
T ime 

The  New  York  Times 
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UNIT  XII 

WHAT  IS  THE  PLACE  OF  YOUTH  IN  OUR  DEMOCRACY? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Objectives 

1.  To  know  the  duties  and  privileges  of  young  people  at  home,  at 
school,  in  the  community,  in  the  nation,  and  in  the  world 

2.  To  become  familiar  with  “myself”  as  an  individual 

3.  To  learn  how  I can  best  operate  in  a group  (home,  school, 
community) 

Content 

1.  The  problem  of  parents  and  young  people— money,  dates, 
duties 

2.  The  advantages  (to  the  individual  and  society)  of  living  in  a 
group 

3.  The  opportunities  in  our  school  to  become  informed  citizens; 
to  increase  friendships;  to  participate  in  activities;  to  under- 
stand the  adult  world 

4.  Community  agencies  concerned  with  young  people;  their  pro- 
grams 

5.  Recreational  and  leisure-time  activities 

6.  Duties  and  privileges  in  our  democracy 

7.  National  and  international  organizations  that  help  young  peo- 
ple become  good  citizens 

Activities 

1.  The  use  of  the  Junior  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  series 
(valuable  because  of  content  and  the  understanding  of  the 
panel  discussion  as  an  effective  device  for  sharing  ideas  and 
information.)  The  topics  of  greatest  value  were: 

a.  Have  young  people  today  sufficient  interest  in  the  national 
election? 

b.  Should  school  buildings  be  available  to  the  community  after 
school  hours? 

c.  Is  the  influence  of  the  American  family  on  the  decline? 

d.  Do  American  families  live  beyond  their  means? 

e.  Do  young  people  waste  their  leisure  time? 

2.  Posters,  charts,  graphs 

3.  Play  made  by  a group  concerning  youth  in  the  community 

4.  Quiz 

5.  Interview— representative  from  Crime  Prevention  Bureau 
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6.  Self-rating  chart— for  self-appraisal  to  test  individual  growth 
and  increase  ability  to  cooperate  in  group  action  (homeroom 
or  classroom) 

7.  Class  discussion 

8.  Class  visit  from  representative  of  an  agency  to  help  improve 
community  living. 

Culminating  Activity 

A committee  which  is  a cross  section  of  committees  already  set  up 
plans  and  carries  out  a panel  discussion— modeled  after  those  of 
the  Junior  Town  Meeting.  Parents  of  students  in  the  class  are 
contacted  and  agree  to  share  in  a discussion  of  the  subject  “Prob- 
lems of  Young  People  in  the  Home  and  Community.” 

Pupil  References 

Building  America  series  (F.  Foster,  editor— Grolier  Society,  Inc., 
2 West  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.) 

My  Worth  to  the  World  (L.  I.  Capen  and  D.  M.  Melchior— Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  1945) 

NEA  Personal  Growth  Leaflets  (National  Education  Association, 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Democracy  at  Work  (E.  B.  Fincher  and  others— Winston,  1942) 

Fugitive  materials  file 

Newspapers 

Magazines 

Teacher  References 

Secondary  School  Resource  Units 

Family  Livi?ig  and  Our  Schools  (NEA  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment—Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.) 

UNIT  XIII 

WHAT  IS  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ELECTIONS? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Pupil  Concerns 

1.  How  we  can  get  the  best  persons  for  candidates 

2.  Lack  of  knowledge  about  the  persons  running  for  office 

Pupil  Goals 

1.  To  get  information  and  understandings 

2.  To  learn  how  to  weigh  platforms,  and  judge  their  worth 
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3.  To  be  an  alert  and  voting  citizen 

4.  To  learn  to  read  and  write  better 

Content  Outline 

1.  The  political  parties 

Principles,  platforms,  differences,  history,  and  development 

2.  Voting 

Qualifications— importance,  privilege  and  duty,  registration 

3.  Election  system 

Forms,  operation  of  machines,  representative  system,  Electoral 
College,  value  in  a democracy,  elective  offices,  nonelective  of- 
fices 

4.  Presidential  Election 

Issues— background  of  candidates,  qualifications,  etc. 

Activities 

1.  Trip  to  two  polling  places  on  election  day 

2.  Questionnaire  prepared  by  one  committee  for  presentation  to 
the  class  on  qualifications  for  voting 

3.  Poll  taken  of  parents  and  friends  on  the  issues  at  stake  in 
the  recent  election— results  tabulated;  importance  discussed 

4.  Radio  programs— tabulation  of  returns  in  class  by  setting  up 
huge  electoral  chart  in  class 

5.  Records— Cavalcade  of  Presidents 

C u l m inciting  A ct ivities 

1.  Setting  up  and  operating  in  the  class  a typical  election 

2.  Presentation  of  a record  book  to  the  group 

3.  Use  of  actual  voting  machine 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31,  and  Chapter  V,  Evaluation. 
Pupil  References 

1.  Building  Citizenship  (Hughes) 

2.  Pamphlets  on  citizenship 

Teacher  References 

1.  We  Are  the  Government  (Etling) 

2.  Americanization  Questionnaire  (C.  Bradshaw) 

3.  Parties  and  Politics  in  the  Local  Community  (National  Coun- 
cil for  Social  Studies,  NEA  Department  of  Social  Studies)  1201 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Practicing  Citizenship  Behaviors 


UNIT  XIV 

OUR  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT 

The  Neighborhood  Survey— A Means  Toward  Planning  and 
Building  a Better  Democracy 

In  this  unit,  as  in  all  other  units,  there  rests  with  the  teacher  the 
responsibility  for  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  this  material  to 
fit  the  interests  and  ability  of  a particular  group.  It  is  important 
that  the  job  be  limited  so  that  a feeling  of  satisfaction  and  success 
will  result.  To  do  this  it  may  be  advisable  to  select  a single  area  of 
improvement,  such  as  housing  or  recreation,  and  use  techniques  as 
informal  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  consideration  of 
this  material  the  pupils  may  want  to  expand  into  other  areas.  This 
should  not  be  discouraged. 

Introduction— Youth  Serves  the  Community 

The  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  are  junior  partners  in  building  a 
better  community.  There  is  a tremendous  reservoir  of  unused  man- 
power in  the  youth  of  school  age.  One  of. the  most  promising  ways  of 
harnessing  this  energy  is  to  channel  it  into  city  planning  and  in  fact- 
gathering for  city  planning.  There  are  definite  and  real  directions  in 
which  pupils  may  function. 
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1.  They  can  share  in  deciding  what  are  the  fundamental  elements 
in  an  ideal  community,  such  as  recreational  facilities,  libraries, 
good  housing,  transportation 

2.  They  can  gather  data  on  these  factors  as  they  exist  in  the  com- 
munity today 

3.  They  can  assist  in  the  construction  of  a workable  program. 
While  this  is  essentially  a job  for  the  expert,  school  children 
can  w'ork  out  plans  that  can  be  applied  to  the  block  or  the 
neighborhood.  The  function  of  the  school  is  to  further  execu- 
tion of  the  planning  through  public  education  and  participa- 
tion 

4.  They  can  help  the  community  absorb  the  plans  and  get  the 
people  to  see  the  possibilities  of  improvement.  They  can  do 
this  at  home,  on  school-radio  programs,  or  at  PTA  and  com- 
munity council  meetings 

5.  They  can  help  in  the  execution  of  the  plans  for  a better  com- 
munity. This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  program.  Older 
boys  and  girls  can  engage  in  the  actual  execution  of  community 
improvement  projects  by  serving  a kind  of  apprenticeship  in 
the  actual  construction  and  physical  improvement  of  the  com- 
munity 

I.  Orientation 

The  approach  necessary  to  arouse  interest  in  neighborhood 
planning  and  building  must  be  based  upon  the  kind  of  com- 
munity in  which  a particular  group  of  boys  and  girls  live.  The 
youth  in  a blighted  neighborhood  face  life  with  a different  set  of 
values  and  goals  from  those  boys  and  girls  living  in  a good  resi- 
dential area.  It  therefore  follows  as  part  of  the  preplanning  for 
a unit  of  this  type  that  each  teacher  must  personally  make  a study 
of  the  kind  of  neighborhood  in  which  her  pupils  live.  Intelligent 
teacher  guidance  requires  a knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
assets,  liabilities,  and  needs  of  a given  community. 

To  get  boys  and  girls  thinking  about  their  needs  for  better  liv- 
ing the  teacher  may  invite  them  to  list  the  things  they  like  about 
their  home  and  neighborhood  and  the  things  they  do  not  like.  A 
discussion  of  their  findings  coupled  with  a similar  statement  by 
parents  as  revealed  to  their  boys  and  girls  will  make  a good  be- 
ginning point  for  a unit  on  neighborhood  improvement. 

II.  Suggested  Method  of  Procedure 

A.  We  set  up  criteria  for  the  requirements  of  our  needs  for  good 

living 

1.  A decent  home  in  a good  neighborhood  for  every  person. 

2.  A neighborhood  that  is  safe. 

3.  A neighborhood  that  is  attractive. 
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4.  Good  clean  stores  and  service  shops  within  walking  dis- 
tance. 

5.  A sate  place  to  earn  a living. 

6.  Industries  separated  from  home  to  avoid  smoke,  soot, 
noise,  dirt,  and  odors. 

7.  Open  space,  green  space,  trees,  flowers,  and  sunshine. 

8.  Transportation  that  is  adequate  but  not  dangerous;  ade- 
quate parking  space  and  wide  streets. 

9.  Glean  water  and  an  adequate  sewage  and  rubbish  disposal 
system. 

10.  Wholesome  recreation  places  nearby  for  all  age  levels. 

11.  Community  center,  schools,  libraries,  nursery  schools,  mu- 
seums, art  centers,  and  similar  social  needs. 


B.  We  plan  a survey  of  our  neighborhood  to  get  more  accurate 
information 


Suggestions  For  Problems 

1.  What  are  the  bound- 
aries of  our  neigh- 
borhood? 

2.  How  can  we  find 
where  most  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the 
class  live? 

3.  What  are  the  good 
things  we  are  going 
to  look  for? 

4.  What  are  the  bad 
things  we  might  see? 

5.  How  can  we  record 
our  findings  accu- 
rately on  the  spot? 

6.  How  can  we  be  sure 
we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  make  block 
study? 

7.  How  can  we  share 
the  job  of  getting  in- 
formation about  our 
neighborhood? 


Suggestions  For  Action 

1 . Teacher  draws  map  of  school 
neighborhood  on  board  or  on 
large  piece  of  paper  and  class 
identifies  streets  by  names 

2.  Boys  and  girls  w'ork  on  a map 
of  the  neighborhood  and  spot 
the  place  they  live. 

3.  Glass  discussion,  enumera- 
tion, and  evaluation 

4.  Class  discussion,  enumera- 
tion, and  evaluation 

5.  Discussion  followed  by  dem- 
onstration of  a block  study 
on  the  board;  a free-hand 
sketch  with  vital  comments 
about  what  they  see 

6.  Class  goes  out  with  teacher 
for  a visit  in  neighborhood. 
They  all  map  the  same  block 
together  and  compare  their 
findings  when  they  return. 

7.  Volunteer  committees  of  two 
or  more  formed  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  studying  a 
given  block  (The  one  they 
live  in  if  possible) 
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C.  We  make  a survey  of  our  neighborhood 


Suggestions  For  Problems 

1.  How  can  we  know 
whether  we  have 
more  good  houses  or 
bad? 

2.  What  kind  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for 
good  living  did  we 
hnd? 

3.  H ow  can  we  use 
color  to  help  show 
what  we  found  in 
our  block? 

4.  How  can  we  be  sure 
our  information  is 
accurate? 


5.  How  can  we  organ- 
ize the  information 
we  have  discovered 
about  our  neighbor- 
hood? 

6.  How  can  we  get  a 
complete  picture  ol 
the  neighborhood? 


7.  What  things  do  we 
need  to  improve  in 
our  community? 


8.  What  facilities  do  we 
need  for  better  liv- 
ing? 


Suggestions  For  Action 

1.  Count  number  of  good  and 
bad  dwellings. 

2.  Make  a listing  of  number 
and  kinds  of  service  stores  in 
block.  List  recreation  facili- 
ties, commercial  and  non- 
commercial. 

3.  Uniform  color  code  devel- 
oped and  used  by  each  boy 
and  girl  to  color  in  each  type 
of  information  on  block  map. 

4.  Boys  and  girls  check  each 
other's  block  study  and  evalu- 
ate the  information  on  the 
block  map.  Compare  with 
land-use  map  from  City  Plan- 
ning Commission 

5.  Committee  compiles  lists  in- 
dicating number  and  fre- 
quency of  each  fact  discov- 
ered. 

6.  Boys  and  girls  arrange  block 
studies  side  by  side  to  give 
complete  picture  of  neigh- 
borhood. Committee  tians- 
ters  findings  to  large  single 
map 

7.  Class  analyzes  amounts  and 
distribution  of  color  code. 
Discusses  notations  and  sum- 
mary lists.  Boys  and  girls 
state  definite  conclusions  in 
written  form 

8.  Check  findings  against  cri- 
teria for  a good  neighbor- 
hood 


D.  We  evaluate  our  neighborhood  in  terms  of  our  living  require- 
ments 

E.  We  compare  our  neighborhood  with  other  parts  of  the  city 
1.  Arrange  an  itinerary  made  by  school  bus  with  a guide 
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2.  Boys  and  girls  observe,  ask  questions,  and  take  notes,  which 
they  use  for  a later  discussion 

3.  Boys  and  girls  evaluate  their  own  neighborhood  in  rela- 
tion to  other  parts  of  community  visited 

F.  We  select  the  community  need  which  is  most  urgent  and 
about  which  we  feel  w'e  can  do  something 

G.  We  interest  others  in  this  need  by  the  means  of  language, 
charts,  graphs,  maps,  diagrams,  pictures,  and  models 

1.  We  plan  a solution  for  this  problem  and  illustrate  it 
graphically 

2.  We  discuss  it  with  our  classmates,  teachers,  and  parents 
through  the  school  assembly,  parent-teachers  association, 
school  newspaper,  and  student  council 

3.  We  visit  the  City  Planning  Commission,  present  our  ideas, 
and  get  the  advice  of  the  experts 

H.  We  modify  and  readjust  our  plan  to  suit  our  latest  findings 

I.  We  interest  our  neighbors  through  our  community  council. 
The  community  council  studies  the  problem  and  with  the 
help  of  experts,  a course  of  action  is  decided  upon 

f.  The  local  councilmen  and  ward  leaders  are  invited  to  a com- 
munity meeting  where  the  problem  and  suggested  solution  are 
offered.  Governmental  aid  and  action  are  requested 

K.  Action  is  taken  by  the  city  authorities  or  a plan  for  continued 
and  combined  action  is  proposed 

111.  Possible  Pupil  Learning  Experiences 

A.  We  can  read 

1.  Ten  Communities  by  Hanna 

2.  Community  Interests— Part  II  by  Berman,  Fryer,  and  Ber- 
nard 

3.  In  Country  and  City 

4.  Current  articles  in  school,  local,  and  city  newspapers  and 
periodicals 

B.  We  can  listen 

1.  To  ideas  of  our  classmates,  parents,  and  neighbors 

2.  To  ideas  of  experts  from 

a.  The  Citizens’  Council  on  City  Planning 

b.  The  Housing  Association 

c.  The  Redevelopment  Authority 

d.  The  City  Planning  Commission 

3.  To  current  radio  programs 
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C.  We  can  observe 

1.  How  really  to  see  our  neighborhood 

2.  How  to  make  a block  study 

3.  The  story  told  by  pictures,  graphs,  and  charts  in  the  book 
called  Housing  in  the  United  States  by  Archie  W.  Troel- 
strup 

4.  How  to  use  a color  code  for  maps 

5.  How  boys  and  girls  in  other  schools  show  their  ideas 
about  their  neighborhood 

6.  Moving  pictures,  such  as 

a.  The  City 

b.  A Place  to  Live 

c.  Building  America’s  Homes 

d.  Expressways 

e.  Lifestream  of  the  City 

D.  We  can  take  trips  to  other  parts  ot  the  city  to  see 

1.  Good  residential  areas  or  blighted  neighborhoods  (take 
photographs) 

2.  Well-planned  public  housing 

3.  Recommended  sites  of  planned  improvements  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission 

4.  Early  history  of  community  as  revealed  by  old  pictures 
and  maps 

5.  Evidence  of  past  lack  of  planning  and  haphazard  building 
and  evidence  of  the  same  mistakes  being  repeated  today 

6.  Historical  places  of  importance  in  the  community 

7.  Well-planned  recreation  facilities 

8.  The  City  Planning  Commission 

E.  We  can  make  and  do  things  to  show  our  ideas  about  our 
neighborhood,  such  as 

1.  Drawing  maps  of  our  neighborhood 

2.  Charts,  graphs,  and  diagrams  of  what  we  have  or  what  we 
wish  to  have  in  our  community 

3.  Constructing  paper,  wood,  or  clay  models  showing  the 
present  and  future  neighborhood 

4.  Paintings,  pictures,  and  signs  to  tell  our  story 

5.  Collecting  scrapbooks  on  our  progress  as  revealed  by  news- 
paper clippings  and  other  material 

6.  Arranging  bulletin  board  displays 

7.  Planting  grass,  flowers,  slnibbery,  and  trees  to  improve  our 
yards  and  neighborhood  squares 

8.  Organizing  a “clean  up,  paint  up,  fix  up”  campaign 

9.  Helping  transform  an  empty  lot  into  a play  site 
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F.  We  can  talk  and  write  about  things,  such  as 

1.  Writing  letters  of  invitation  for  the  experts  to  visit  us 

2.  Writing  letters  seeking  illustrative  and  printed  material 
from  various  city  planning  commissions  in  this  country 

3.  Writing  newspaper  articles  for  the  school  or  local  com- 
munity newspaper  to  inform  people  about  our  plans 

4.  Writing  plays  and  dramatic  sketches  to  illustrate  what  we 
want  for  our  community 

5.  Planning  for  graduation  exercises  which  use  neighborhood 
planning  as  a theme 

6.  Talking  to  the  school  assembly  and  parent-teacher  organi- 
zation about  our  ideas 

7.  Talking  to  our  neighborhood  community  council  asking 
their  advice  and  help 

8.  Keeping  log  books  as  a record  of  our  daily  activities 

9.  Speaking  on  radio  programs  and  on  television  programs 

IV.  Evaluation 

Throughout  the  entire  unit  there  should  be  a growth  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  many  areas.  There  should  be  definite  evi- 
dences of  knowledge  in  action;  a translation  of  thinking  into 
doing.  These  may  be  measured  by  anecdotal  records  based 
on  observation  of  pupil  behavior  or  by  check  lists  and  other 
survey  techniques.  However,  in  a unit  of  this  kind  there 
should  be  certain  specific  outcomes,  such  as 

A.  Growth  in  sharing  ideas  with  others  and  working  cooperatively 

B.  Growth  in  the  ability  to  see  a neighborhood  problem  and  in 
gathering,  selecting,  and  organizing  facts  to  help  in  its  solution 

C.  Increased  awareness  of  change  in  the  environment  and  in- 
creased courage  to  experiment  with  new  ideas  about  neigh- 
borhood improvement 

D.  Growth  in  the  ability  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  doing 
one’s  share  of  work 

E.  Growth  in  the  establishment  of  the  physical  and  mental  health 
habits  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  orderliness  necessary  for 
health  and  safe  living 

F.  Growth  in  the  ability  to  express  findings  in  language  and  in 
graphic  or  three-dimensional  form 

G.  Growth  in  the  ability  to  make  use  of  governmental  and  com- 
munity agencies  for  improving  the  neighborhood 

H.  Such  action  as 

1.  Empty  lots  cleaned 

2.  Rubbish  removed  from  homes,  yards,  and  neighborhood 

3.  Increase  of  recreational  facilities  available  to  all  age  levels 
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4.  Homes  repaired,  painted,  and  cleaned 

5.  Street  paving  repaired 

6.  Traffic  lights  and  street  lighting  installed 

7.  Improved  transportation  and  removal  of  safety  hazards 

8.  Improved  school  cleanliness  and  increased  educational  fa- 
cilities 

9.  Community  organizations  formed  for  improving  the  neigh- 
borhood 

10.  Flowers,  grass,  trees,  and  shrubs  planted,  as  well  as  other 
neighborhood  beautification 

11.  Removal  of  blight-forming  factors,  such  as  industrial  nui- 
sances, dumps,  junk  yards,  and  dangerous  structures 

12.  Increased  cleanliness  of  streets  particularly  on  rubbish  col- 
lection days 

V.  Teacher  Aids  and  Resources 

A.  Speakers,  discussion  leaders,  literature,  and  consultant  service 

from 

1.  The  Housing  Association 

2.  Citizens’  Council  on  City  Planning 

3.  City  Planning  Commission 

4.  Redevelopment  Authority 

B.  Audio-Visual  Aids 

1.  Sound  moving  pictures  (see  listing  under  III) 

2.  Model  Demonstration  by  Citizens’  Council  ol  redevelop- 
ment of  an  old  neighborhood 

3.  Kodachromes 

4.  Ma~>s— Land  Use,  Zoning,  Census,  Airport,  Distribution, 
Recreational  Facilities,  Highways,  and  Expressways 

5.  Models,  charts  and  diagrams  prepared  by  other  schools 

C.  Excursions— Trips  planned  and  guided  jointly  by  Citizens’ 

Council  and  Housing  Association.  Itinerary  may  include 
visit  to  any  type  of  neighborhood  or  proposed  site  of  city 
improvement 

D.  Consultant  service,  equipment,  and  supplies  furnished  by 

Agricultural  Department  of  Board  of  Education  for  pur- 
pose of  planting  neighborhood  gardens  and  improving 
community  parks 

E.  Books  and  pamphlets 

1.  Utilizing  the  I.ocal  Environment  by  Margaret  O.  Koopman 

2.  Exploring  the  Environment— Elementary  School  Social 
Studies— Pamphlet  III  by  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Bulletin  1250 
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3.  How  to  Know  and  How  to  Use  Your  Community  by  De- 
partment ol  Elementary  School  Principals  NEA  Publi- 
cation 1942 

4.  Youth  Serves  the  Community  by  Paul  Hanna 

5.  Uses  of  the  1940  Census  Data  in  Schools  by  United  States 
Bureau  ot  Census— Washington  Government  Printing 
Office 

6.  City  Planning  in  Philadelphia  by  Citizens'  Council  on  City 
Planning 

7.  City  Development  by  Lewis  Mumford 

8.  Cities  Are  for  People  by  Mel  Scott 

9.  How  to  Make  a Community  Youth  Survey  by  Chambers 
M.  M.  and  Bell,  Howard,  American  Council  on  Education 

10.  Recommended  Public  Improvements  by  Philadelphia  City 
Planning  Commission 

I I.  You  and  Your  Neighborhood  by  Stonorov  and  Kahn 

12.  Places  for  Playing  in  Cleveland  by  Cleveland  City  Plan- 
ning Commission 


Cl  J'hmm  (da  fcducaiwn 

THE  school  program  should  provide  opportunities  for 
individuals  to  work  and  plan  together.  Sufficient 
freedom  under  guidance  to  initiate,  pursue,  and 
evaluate  individual  and  group  activities  must  he  provided. 

Group  problems  appropriate  to  the  maturity  of  the 
individuals  must  he  selected  if  effective  action  on  them  is 
to  he  undertaken.  Personal  and  social  problems  of  con- 
cern to  the  learner  abound  in  daily  living  in  school  and 
out.  From  these  a selection  should  he  made.  They  range 
from  the  sharing  of  equipment  for  work  and  play  on  the 
kindergarten  level  to  the  improvement  of  international 
relations  on  an  adult  level. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  problem,  it  should  he  one  of 
concern  to  the  learner.  Appropriate  information  and 
skills  in  democratic  group  action  should  he  brought  to 
hear  on  it  by  those  concerned.  The  solution  should  repre- 
sent a consensus  of  thought. 

Only  daily  practice  in  solving  problems  through  group 
action  will  develop  a citizenry  adequate  to  share  the 
responsibilities  of  a democratic  way  of  life. 

From  A Framework,  for  Public  Education 
In  California,  1950 
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SECTION  3 

ISWTH  GRADE 

LEARNING  TO  LIVE  TOGETHER  THROUGH  A STUDY  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA,  ITS  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  AND 
GOVERNMENT  IN  A NATIONAL  AND  WORLD 

SETTING 

SCOPE 

Learning  experiences  in  the  development  of  our  State,  and  in  the  way  we 
govern  ourselves,  and  live  in  our  communities,  will  give  youth  practice  in 
their  responsibilities  as  competent  citizens,  broaden  their  interests,  and  pro- 
vide direction  to  their  growth  and  development. 

Aspects  which  should  be  stressed  are: 

1.  The  geographical  influence  upon  our  ways  of  living 

2.  The  founding  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  peoples  who  contrib- 
uted to  its  development 

3.  Emerging  and  changing  patterns  of  living 

4.  Growth  of  democracy  as  a form  of  government  and  a way  of 
life 

5.  Living  together  in  various  types  of  communities 

6.  Work  opportunities  in  our  communities  and  State 

7.  Our  relationship  to  and  dependence  upon  the  nation  and  the 

world 

A departure  from  the  present  practice  of  offering  one  semester  of 
Pennsylvania  history  and  one  semester  of  civics  is  recommended.  A 
full  year’s  program  is  suggested  in  which  three  successive  areas  of  study 
are  proposed:  (1)  the  geographic  setting  in  an  opening  unit,  (2)  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  (3)  Pennsylvania  today,  its  people  and 
their  work,  community  living,  and  government.  This  plan  will  not 
only  vitalize  the  study  of  Pennsylvania  history  but  will  also  point  up 
learning  experiences  in  community  and  vocational  civics  and  govern- 
ment and  the  behaviors  of  good  citizenship  through  direct  application 
to  our  State. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  In  terms  of  attitudes  and  understandings 

a.  To  understand  how  geography  has  influenced  community  life 
and  our  ways  of  making  a living  in  Pennsylvania 

b.  To  realize  that  our  prosperity  depends  upon  the  wise  use  of  our 
resources 

c.  To  appreciate  the  contributions  that  were  made  by  the  many 
peoples  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
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d.  To  understand  and  appreciate  the  role  that  our  State  played 
in  the  development  of  American  democracy 

e.  To  understand  and  appreciate  the  services  that  we  enjoy 
through  community  living  as  well  as  the  duties  community  liv- 
ing places  upon  us,  and  the  opportunities  that  are  offered  young 
people  by  Pennsylvania’s  diversified  economy 

f.  To  understand  the  job  and  service  opportunities  which  are 
afforded  youth  by  Pennsylvania’s  diversified  economy 

2.  In  terms  of  skills  and  behaviors  to  be  attained  through  classroom 

practice 

a.  To  identity  one’s  own  interests  with  those  of  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  community 

b.  To  achieve  social  competence  by  working  constructively  with 
others  in  the  class,  the  school,  and  the  community 

c.  To  attain  status  and  independence  by  analyzing  personal  prob- 
lems and  learning  how  to  solve  them  through  practice  of  the 
desirable  behaviors  in  the  school  and  class 

d.  To  develop  an  active  interest  in  our  heritage  and  the  work  of 
the  world  through  useful  understandings  developed  by  first- 
hand observation,  participation,  and  practice  of  the  ability  to 
find  and  use  information 


SUGGESTED  UNIT  SEQUENCE 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  following  units  are  presented.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  suggested  content,  objectives,  and  activities  in  the 
topical  units  are  but  samples  of  what  may  be  done.  Further  teacher 
and  pupil-teacher  development  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Unit  Outlines* 


Unit 

I 

Unit 

II 

Unit 

III 

Unit 

IV 

Part  3: 

FI  nit 

V 

Unit 

VI 

Unit 

VII 

Part  1.  Meet  the  Keystone  State 

Getting  Acquainted  with  Our  State 

Part  2:  The  History  of  Pennsylvania 

Indians  and  Europeans  Lay  the  Foundations 
Pennsylvania  Helps  to  Shape  the  Course  of  Young 
America 

Growth  and  Development  of  Pennsylvania  in  Recent 
dimes 

Pennsylvania  Today — Its  People  and  Their  Work 
Community  Living  and  Government 

How  Do  We  Live  in  Communities  in  Our  State? 

How  Do  We  Make  a Living  in  Pennsylvania? 

How  Do  We  Work  Things  out  Together  through  our 
Government? 


Bibliography  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
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Illustrative  Units  from  Schools  in  Pennsylvania 
Units  VIII  through  XII  may  readily  be  adapted  for  local 

Part  4:  Current  Problems 

How  Shall  We  Register  and  Vote? 

How  Is  Our  State  Advancing  Today? 

How  Is  Our  City  Government  Operated? 

How  Can  We  Improve  Our  Community? 

What  Kind  of  Work  Shall  I Choose? 


use. 


Unit 

VIII: 

Unit 

IX: 

Unit 

X: 

Unit 

XI: 

Unit 

XII: 

Part  1 

Meet  the  Keystone  State 
UNIT  I 

GETTING  ACQUAINTED  WITH  OUR  STATE 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  The  geographic  setting  in  which  we  live 

a.  A landscape  of  hills  and  mountains,  valleys  and  plains, 
forests  and  streams 

b.  A pattern  of  farms,  villages,  towns,  and  cities 

2.  Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State 

a.  A favorable  climate  and  abundant  resources 

b.  Important  and  varied  occupations  and  industries 

c.  A rich  history 

d.  Contribution  to  American  democracy 
Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  geography  influences  our 
ways  of  living 

2.  To  increase  pupil  appreciation  of  Pennsylvania  ancb  of  the 
lives  and  hardships  of  our  forefathers 

3.  To  show  how  the  Keystone  State  influenced  the  growth  of  de- 
mocracy 

4.  To  indicate  the  firm  and  solid  characteristics  of  Pennsylvania 
traditions 

5.  To  develop  pupii  self-identification  with  his  community  and 
State 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  or  class  projects  and  reports) 

1.  School  trips:  (1)  to  nearest  historical  sites  and  centers,  (2)  to 
the  nearest  museum,  (3)  to  State  Capitol  (if  possible)  , (4)  to 
State  offices  in  the  community,  (5)  over  old  routes,  historic 
roads,  and  trails 
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2.  Outside  speakers:  (1)  a member  of  General  Assembly,  (2) 
State  farm  agent,  etc. 

3.  Map  making:  (1)  topographical  regions,  (2)  counties,  (3) 
population  distribution,  (4)  agricultural  resources,  (5)  State 
forests,  (6)  resources,  (7)  manufacturing.  (8)  transportation, 
etc. 

4.  Graphic  work:  (1)  construct  models  of  historic  places,  (2) 

make  sketches  of  historic  sites,  (3)  draw  cartoons  of  early  life 

5.  Literary:  Read  and  report  on  fiction  or  biography  on  early 
Pennsylvania  history. 

6.  Music:  Learn  and  sing  “Pennsylvania” 

7.  Dramatizations:  (1)  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 

ence, (2)  Who  Am  I?  (Student  describes  himself  as  an  historic 
character.  Glass  furnishes  identification  from  successive  clues) 

8.  Have  students  compile  notebooks  on  current  affairs  in  Penn- 
sylvania, including  clippings  and  illustrations  on  govern- 
mental, geographic,  economic,  and  social  affairs 

9.  Other  activities  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Culminating  Activities:  Pupil  reports,  exhibits,  dramatizations,  etc. 

See  Chapter  II,  page  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 


Part  2 

The  History  of  Pennsylvania 
UNIT  II 

INDIANS  AND  EUROPEANS  LAY  THE  FOUNDATIONS 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  The  Indians  and  their  contributions 

2.  Pennsylvania  is  founded  by  Europeans 

a.  Dutch  traders  and  Swedish  farmers 

b William  Penn  founds  Pennsylvania 

c.  The  coming  of  the  Cxermans  and  Scotch-Irish 

d.  More  recent  immigrants 

3.  Ways  of  living  in  colonial  Pennsylvania 

a.  Farming  and  home  manufactures 

b.  Development  of  commerce  and  trade 

c.  Colonial  culture 

4.  Pennsylvania  helps  England  win  control  of  the  West 
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Objectives 

1.  To  increase  the  appreciation  of  modern  lite  by  learning  about 
the  past 

2.  To  develop  an  actual  feeling  of  how  people  lived  in  colonial 
times 

3.  To  show  that  many  of  our  forefathers  were  immigrants 

4.  To  indicate  how  Pennsylvania  is  the  melting  pot  of  races— to 
show  that  all  men  are  inherently  ecpial  and  worthy 

5.  To  study  how  education  has  helped  make  Pennsylvania  a great 
state 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  or  class  projects  and  reports) 

1.  Talk  and  exhibit  by  a collector  of  Indian  relics  or  by  an 
archaeologist 

2.  Talk  by  an  old  resident  on  what  life  was  like  in  his  boyhood 

3.  Visit  a log  cabin,  a farm.  Examine  old  buildings  and  imple- 
ments 

4.  Take  a ride  behind  a horse  or  horses;  milk  a cow  (for  urban 
pupils) 

5.  Talks  by  pupils  representing  a Dutchman,  a Swede,  an  Eng- 
lishman, a German,  a Welshman,  an  Irishman,  a Negro,  etc., 
on  how  their  peoples  came  to  Pennsylvania,  how  they  lived, 
and  what  they  have  done  for  the  State 

6.  Class  survey  of  the  racial  origins  of  its  members.  Survey  of 
the  racial  origins  of  the  members  of  several  college  football 
teams;  make  such  a survey  of  names  on  war  memorials  and 
casualty  lists 

7.  Prepare  charts  showing  relationships  between:  (1)  scientific 
inventions  (consult  science  teacher)  , (2)  health  laws,  (3)  in- 
dustrial growth,  (4)  increased  population 

8.  Study  and  report  on  the  music,  art,  and  literature  of  the  period 

(consult  art,  music,  and  English  teachers) 

9.  Exhibits:  Have  a group  of  students  collect  an  exhibit  of  the 

natural  resources  of  Pennsylvania.  Have  a group  of  students 
collect  an  exhibit  of  the  various  contributions  of  the  early  and 
later  settlers  of  Pennsylvania 

10.  Other  activities  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 
Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 
Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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UNIT  III 

PENNSYLVANIA  HELPS  TO  SHAPE  THE  COURSE  OF  YOUNG  AMERICA 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Content 

1.  A new  state  in  a new  nation 

2.  Pennsylvania  becomes  a highway  of  westward  expansion 

3.  Better  ways  ol  living  are  developed 

a.  Improvements  in  transportation  and  communication 

b.  Science,  invention,  and  the  profit  motive  encourage  farm- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  trade 

c.  Education,  literature,  and  culture 

4.  The  growth  of  democracy  through  reform 

a.  Government  becomes  more  democratic 

b.  Rights  for  women  and  workers 

c.  Abolition  of  slavery  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
Objectives 

1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  our  changing  and  emerging 
pattern  of  living 

2.  To  understand  how  Pennsylvania  helped  in  national  move- 
ments 

3.  To  find  out  how  the  local  community  and  county  were  settled: 
why  people  came  into  it;  how  they  traveled;  how  they  worked; 
how  they  worshipped;  how  they  protected  themselves 

4.  To  appreciate  early  and  modern  developments  in  industry, 
transportation,  communication,  and  the  type  of  economy  and 
government  that  made  them  possible 

5.  To  enjoy  the  literature  and  culture  of  the  period 

6.  To  understand  the  growth  and  meaning  of  democracy 

7.  Other  objectives  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  or  class  projects  and  reports) 

1.  Panel  discussions  on:  (1)  Transportation  and  Communication 
Yesterday  and  Today  in  Pennsylvania,  (2)  Farming  Yesterday 
and  Today,  etc. 

2.  Illustrated  report  on  routes  used  by  early  settlers 

3.  Report  on  military  operations  in  Pennsylvania  during  and 
after  the  Revolutionary  War 

4.  Talk  by  pupil  on  “Pennsylvania  and  the  Slavery  Controversy” 

5.  Talk  by  principal  or  superintendent  on  the  development  of 
education  in  Pennsylvania 

6.  Pupil  reports  on  “My  Favorite  Pennsylvania  Author”— (or 
composer,  painter,  scientist,  statesman,  historical  figure,  etc.) 

7.  Poems  on  the  period  by  students 
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8.  Book  reviews  on  fiction  or  biography  ol  the  period  (consult 
English  teacher) 

9.  Report  on  the  art  and  music  ol  the  period  (consult  art  or 
music  teacher) 

10.  Other  activities  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 
Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 
Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 


UNIT  IV 

GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  RECENT  TIMES 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  Growth  oi  industry  and  commerce 

2.  Conserving  our  resources  tor  future  use 

3.  Social  changes  in  the  industrial  age 

a.  Immigration  and  urbanization 

b.  Eligher  living  standards 

4.  New  problems  of  democracy 

5.  Pennsylvania  plays  a part  in  national  and  world  affairs 
Objectives 

1.  To  develop  the  realization  that  our  prosperity  depends  upon 
the  wise  use  of  our  resources 

2.  To  understand  how  Pennsylvania  industry  and  commerce  have 
grown  and  what  economic  conditions  have  made  growth  pos- 
sible 

3.  To  find  out  how  scientific  and  industrial  progress  and  democ- 
racy have  created  social  changes 

4.  To  understand  and  appreciate  the  place  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  nation  and  in  the  world 

5.  To  find  out  why  people  move  to  the  cities  and  the  ettect  upon 
their  living 

6.  Other  objectives  developetl  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  or  class  projects  and  reports) 

1.  Outside  speaker  on  Conservation 

2.  Pupil  reports  on  ways  in  which  our  natural  resources  and 
landscape  beauty  are  being  abused 

3.  Talk  to  class  by  a manufacturer  on  how  and  why  industry  has 
expanded 

4.  Visit  to  a stock  exchange,  to  an  industry 

5.  Talk  to  class  by  a professional  social  worker 
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6.  Debate  on  “ Resolved , That  all  people  65  years  old  or  over 
should  receive  $100  per  month  from  the  Government” 

7.  Report  on  a comparison  of  living  standards  in  (1)  United 
States,  (2)  England,  and  (3)  Russia 

8.  Interviews  and  reports  on  working  conditions— days  and  hours 
—twenty  years  ago  and  today 

9.  Investigations  and  reports  on  what  $1.00  would  buy  in  each 
decade  since  1900 

10.  Have  a group  of  students  in  charge  of  a bulletin  board  re- 
sponsible for  posting  all  items  related  to  the  unit  being 
studied,  such  as  newspaper  articles,  pictures,  cartoons,  book 
covers  from  new  books 

11.  Other  activities  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 
Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 


Part  3 

Pennsylvania  Today-  Its  People  and  Their  Work— Community 
Living  and  Government 

UNIT  V 

HOW  DO  WE  LIVE  IN  COMMUNITIES  IN  OUR  STATE? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Content 

1.  The  people  of  our  State  represent  many  lands 

2.  Why  and  how  we  live  together  in  communities 
a.  The  work  and  functions  of  the  community 

It.  The  role  of  the  good  citi/en  in  the  community 

3.  Types  of  communities  in  our  State 
Farming,  rural,  mining,  industrial,  etc. 

O b jective 

1.  To  appreciate  the  many  contributions  that  have  been  and  are 
being  made  by  the  many  peoples  in  the  community 

2.  To  develop  community-mindedness— an  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  that  all  enjoy  in  cooperative  community  life 

3.  To  promote  the  desirable  behaviors  of  constructive  school  and 
community  citizenship 
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4.  To  investigate  the  volunteer  and  governmental  agencies  that 
promote  community  betterment 

5.  To  understand  how  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  dependent 
upon  that  of  other  communities 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  or  class  projects  and  reports) 

1.  Community  survey:  The  various  factors  which  have  influ- 

enced the  life  of  the  local  community  can  be  the  source  of 
much  classroom  accomplishment.  Teacher-pupil  planning 
should  suggest  the  areas  to  be  developed  and  the  class  should 
be  divided  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  areas.  Each  survey 
should  bring  into  play  a wide  variety  of  abilities,  such  as  map 
and  chart  making,  interviewing,  collecting  and  evaluating  ma- 
terials, library  research,  writing,  and  reporting.  Among  the 
various  areas  which  may  be  studied  are  the  following:  (1) 
physical  and  topographical  survey,  (2)  community  historical 
development,  (3)  structure  of  the  community,  (4)  industrial 
activities,  (5)  welfare  agencies,  (6)  educational  and  recrea- 
tional activities,  (7)  religious  life,  (8)  family  life,  (9)  govern- 
ment and  political  institutions 

2.  Class  trips:  (1)  to  educational  institutions  in  the  community, 
(2)  to  city  or  county  agencies,  such  as  water  plant,  sewage  dis- 
posal plant,  highway  department 

3.  Class  or  committee  visits  to  meetings  of  local  volunteer  welfare 
groups,  such  as  Red  Cross,  Planning  Board,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Women’s  Club,  Service  Clubs,  Historical  Society. 

4.  Talks  to  class  by  civic  leaders:  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  labor  leader,  community  chest  worker,  etc. 

5.  Community  service:  Opportunities  should  be  sought  for  some 
class  community  service,  such  as  tree  planting,  clean-up,  man- 
ning booths  during  fund  drives,  distributing  leaflets 

6.  As  a class  project  pupils  might  prepare  a pageant  showing 
community  progress  in  a given  period  of  time.  The  pageant 
could  be  presented  in  the  classroom  or  possibly  as  a school 
assembly  program.  This  can  be  correlated  with  the  English 
Department  work.  Dramatizations  for  use  or  as  a model  for 
working  out  local  counterparts  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  Harrisburg 

7.  Other  activities  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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UNTIL  recently,  the  center  of  social  studies  instruction 
has  heen  the  textbook.  Classroom  technique  con- 
sisted mainly  of  questions  and  answers  based  upon 
pupils’  study  of  reading  material  assigned  for  homework. 
Today  the  teacher  encourages  and  educates  pupils  to  plan 
cooperatively  the  work  to  he  done;  children  organize  com- 
mittees in  which  they  try  to  solve  problems  through  indi- 
vidual and  cooperative  research  and  discussion;  children 
participate  in  trips,  they  interview  adults,  they  take  part 
in  forums.  They  use  books — not  just  one  textbook — to 
find  solutions  to  problems.  In  other  words  the  social 
studies  program  becomes  one  in  which  pupils  not  only 
learn  about  the  nature  of  democracy  hut  also  practice  it 
in  their  daily  living. 

Essentially  the  characteristics  of  the  new  junior  high 
school  social  studies  program  are  the  following: 

• Historical,  geographic,  and  civic  learnings  are  inte- 
grated instead  of  being  treated  as  separate  and  unrelated 
subjects. 

• Current  affairs  play  an  important  part  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  learnings. 

• The  social  studies  program  attempts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  pupils  by  providing  pupils  with  numerous  meaningful 
experiences,  discussions,  trips,  cooperative  projects,  films, 
etc, 

• The  program  provides  practice  in  democratic  living 
within  the  class  and  the  school.  Pupils  learn  to  work  co- 
operatively in  small  groups;  they  participate  in  planning 
the  work,  and  in  such  group  activities  as  forums,  student 
councils,  excursions,  civic  clubs. 

• Emphasis  is  on  habits,  skills,  and  attitudes  through  the 
use  of  such  learning  aids  as  newspapers,  hooks,  films,  maps, 
museums,  periodicals,  people. 

• Greater  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  such  techniques 
as  the  unit  method  of  teaching,  pupil-teacher  planning, 
group  work,  and  the  use  of  community  resources. 

Curriculum  Materials 

Board  of  Education,  New  York  City 
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UNIT  VI 

HOW  DO  WE  MAKE  A LIVING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  Agriculture  and  farm  life 

a.  Many  types  of  farming 

b.  Better  ways  of  living  and  working  on  the  farm 

2.  Pennsylvania  as  a leading  industrial  state 

a.  The  raw  materials  for  industry 

b.  Production  of  a variety  of  goods 

c.  Manufacturing  centers  of  our  State 

3.  Service  occupations  which  improve  our  living 

a.  Transportation  and  communication 

b.  Commerce  and  trade 

c.  Professional  and  service  occupations  and  opportunities 
Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  job  and  service  opportunities  that  are 
afforded  young  people  by  Pennsylvania’s  diversified  economy 

2.  To  encourage  pupils  to  develop  a life-career  motive 

3.  To  enable  pupils  to  analyze  their  own  abilities 

4.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  economic  system  that  makes 
Pennsylvania's  production  possible 

5.  To  understand  the  dignity  of  all  types  of  work  and  the  coop- 
erative nature  of  all  human  effort 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  or  class  projects  and  reports) 

1.  Graph  making  and  chart  making.  Have  students  construct 
bar  graphs  showing  (1)  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  Penn- 
sylvania, past  and  present;  (2)  coal  production  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; (3)  manufacturing  in  Pennsylvania,  rank  of  leading 
industries,  and  growth  of  manufacturing  over  a period  of 
years;  (4)  Pennsylvania’s  production  of  oil  and  other  mineral 
and  metal  resources;  and  (5)  population  growth  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Compare  this  production  and  growth  with  that  of 
any  other  entire  country 

2.  Reports  on  trips:  Have  students  who  have  traveled  in  Penn- 
sylvania report  on  where  they  went,  how  long  it  took,  what 
they  saw,  etc. 

3.  Outside  speakers:  Arrange  for  talks  or  interviews  by  men  and 
women  of  various  occupations.  Class  committees  may  be  or- 
ganized for  this  purpose 

4.  Have  committee  reports  on  different  types  of  occupations:  cler- 
ical, mechanical,  agricultural,  professional,  etc. 
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5.  Committee  report  on  individual  attitudes  needed  for  various 
types  of  occupations,  the  meaning  of  an  intelligence  quotient, 
the  necessity  for  interest  and  hard  work,  etc. 

6.  Talk  to  class  by  school  counselor  or  principal 

7.  Preparation  of  a career  book  by  each  student 

8.  Talk  to  class  by  an  employment  manager  on  personal  qualities 
needed  for  success  in  any  occupation 

9.  Visits  to  observe  and  interview  workers  on  the  job  in  different 
industries  (preliminary  planning  and  arrangement) 

10.  Other  activities  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 
Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 


UNIT  VII 

HOW  DO  WE  WORK  THINGS  OUT  TOGETHER  THROUGH  OUR 

GOVERNMENT? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  We  and  our  government: 

a.  We  are  citizens  of  our  State  and  Nation 

b.  Our  part  in  our  government  and  its  work 

2.  Our  local  government 

How  our  communities  are  classified  and  governed 

3.  Our  State  government 

a.  Development  and  organization  of  our  State  government 

b.  The  work  and  services  of  our  State  government 

4.  Our  federal  government  and  other  nations 

a.  Growth  of  our  federal  government 

b.  Functions  and  services  of  our  federal  government 

c.  How  our  federal  government  works  with  other  nations 

5.  Squaring  accounts  through  taxation  and  the  wise  expenditure 
of  public  funds 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  relationships  of  local,  state,  and  national 
governments 

2.  To  appreciate  the  place  and  need  for  laws  in  human  affairs 

3.  To  explore  the  possibilities  for  employment  by  the  government 

4.  To  consider  the  balance  between  state  and  federal  government 
and  taxation 

5.  To  identify  pupil  interests  with  those  of  his  community,  state 
and  nation 

6.  Other  activities  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 
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Activities  (Individual,  committee,  or  class  projects  and  reports) 

1.  Model  governments:  Many  governmental  institutions  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  classroom  use.  This  provides  a graphic  pic- 
ture of  how  governments  really  work  and  it  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  leadership  training.  Among  those  adaptable  to 
classroom  use  are:  (1)  Federal  and  State  Senate,  (2)  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  and  State  House  of  Representatives, 
(3)  Party  Caucus  or  Party  Convention,  (4)  Elections,  (5) 
City  or  Borough  Council,  (6)  Courts,  (7)  School  Board  Meet- 
ing 

2.  Debates:  (1)  Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Income  Tax  should 

be  abandoned;  (2)  Resolved,  That  people  who  have  no  chil- 
dren should  be  excused  from  paying  school  taxes;  (3)  Re- 
solved, That  each  local  governmental  unit  should  be  required 
to  provide  free  recreational  facilities  for  its  citizens. 

3.  Investigations:  (1)  How  do  party  politics  function  in  the 

community?  (2)  Who  are  the  party  leaders?  (3)  Where  does 
the  party  get  its  money?  (4)  What  title  is  given  to  the  party 
officer  lowest  in  rank?  How  does  he  get  his  office?  What  does 
he  do?  (5)  How  does  the  party  decide  what  candidates  to 
sponsor?  (6)  How  does  a candidate  run  for  office? 

4.  Outside  speakers:  (1)  mayor  or  buigess  or  a member  of  the 
city  council,  (2)  party  leaders  or  workers,  (3)  member  of  the 
bar  association,  (4)  chief  of  police  or  a policeman,  and  others, 
on  community  welfare,  party  politics,  law  enforcement,  etc. 

5.  Class  trips  to  see  the  city  council  in  session,  to  a court,  to  a 
polling  place,  etc. 

6.  Interviews:  (1)  with  city  treasurer  to  find  out  where  the  tax 

dollar  comes  from  and  how  it  is  spent  (prepare  pie  charts)  ; 
(2)  with  Federal  officer  on  the  Federal  budget 

7.  Radio  programs:  Have  a pupil  committee  consult  the  daily 
papers  for  coming  programs  bearing  on  the  unit  and  provide 
listening  assignments  to  individuals  and  groups.  Seek  and 
make  use  of  opportunities  to  present  programs  over  local  sta- 
tions 

8.  Construct  charts  showing  government  organizations  on  the 
local,  state,  and  national  level  as  to  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments.  Display  as  wall  charts 

9.  Other  activities  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Cuhninating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 
Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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Part  4 

Current  Problems 
UNIT  VIII 

Units  VIII  through  XII  are  illustrative  units  used  in  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

These  units  may  be  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  REGISTER  AND  VOTE? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Situation 

When  classes  have  difficulty  in  understanding  election  procedure 
and  evidence  little  interest  in  candidates  running  for  office,  the  teacher 
and  class  may  search  for  a means  of  making  elections  meaningful.  A 
setup  that  is  a model  of  community  voting  is  suggested.  Election  day 
activity  may  be  held  in  school  each  time  that  it  is  held  in  the  com- 
munity. Participation  in  the  activity  should  be  voluntary.  Once 
registered,  the  student  would  be  qualified  to  vote  without  additional 
registration  unless  he  changes  his  address  or  has  failed  to  register 
previously. 

Procedure 

Registration— three  days  set  aside  for  that  purpose 

Preparation  for  Voting— Discussion  in  all  social  studies  classes  of 
how  to  mark  a ballot,  use  of  the  party  column,  splitting  a ticket,  five 
reasons  why  ballots  may  be  cast  out  (this  information  acquired  by 
interviewing  election  board  members  in  the  community)  , the  name, 
residence,  business,  and  party  affiliation  of  each  candidate,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution 

Election  Day  Activity— A different  room  may  be  used  for  each 
ward.  Within  the  room  tables  are  marked  for  each  precinct.  Several 
booths  should  be  provided  in  each  room.  Polls  may  be  open  from 
8:00  to  3:00.  Ballots  may  be  tabulated  by  the  election  boards  and  the 
results  posted  on  the  following  day 
Results 

Percentage  of  students  registered 

Percentage  of  the  qualified  voters  casting  their  ballots 

Adults  who  have  watched  such  proceedings  are  impressed  by  the 
seriousness  of  purpose  exhibited  by  the  students  participating 

The  following  day  the  teacher  may  check  two  questions:  If  you  were 
21  today,  would  you  know  how  to  register?  How  to  vote? 

Committees 

General:  In  charge  of  planning  and  executing  the  en 

tire  project 

Registration:  Prepare  the  registration  form 

Serve  as  registrars 
Arrange  cards  alphabetically 
Sort  cards  into  wards,  then  into  the  various 
precincts  within  the  wards 
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Publicity: 


Print  Shoe 
Tin  Shop 
Typing: 
Balloting: 

booth : 
room: 


Election  Board: 


Sign: 


Prepare  all  notices  lor  the  daily  bulletin 
Handle  all  publicity  in  local  papers 
Arrange  all  bulletin  board  displays 
Supply  each  classroom  with  a sample  ballot 
lor  the  bulletin  board 

Contact  both  party  headquarters  lor  campaign 
literature 

Print  registration  blanks 

Make  boxes  to  file  registration  cards 

Type  master  voting  lists 

In  charge  ol  all  activities  on  election  day 
Ballots  and  ballot  boxes 
In  charge  ol  building  booths  in  workshop 
In  complete  charge  ol  arrangements  ol  rooms 
where  voting  occurs 

Set  up  booths,  tables,  chairs,  supplies,  etc. 
Clean  up  the  rooms  the  next  day 
Choose  personnel,  check  registration  cards, 
record  ballot  numbers,  count  ballots 
Make  all  registration,  ward,  and  precinct 
signs 


Follow  Up 

Comparison  ol  school  election  results  with  community  votes  in 
some  wards 

Bulletin  board  exhibits  ol  ballots  invalid  because  ol  incorrect 
marking 

Ballots  with  incorrect  marking  to  be  kept  and  used  for  teaching 
purposes  in  the  next  election 


Student  evaluation  of  the  project 


UNIT  IX 

HOW  IS  OUR  STATE  ADVANCING  TODAY? 

Objectives 

To  emphasize  further  the  role  of  Pennsylvania  in  national  progress 

To  acquaint  the  students  with  the  development  of  present-day  in- 
dustries 

To  trace  the  development  of  social,  economic,  and  political  improve- 
ments of  the  twentieth  century 

To  encourage  the  students  to  become  more  aware  of  the  twentieth 
century  happenings  in  their  county  and  neighboring  counties 
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Overview 

During  this  century  Pennsylvania  has  made  many  changes  in  her 
government.  Women  were  given  the  right  to  vote  and  the  direct  pri- 
mary was  introduced.  To  be  noted  during  this  period  are:  the  expan- 
sion of  our  industries  and  extension  of  our  trade  with  the  nation  and 
the  world;  the  rising  standard  of  living;  and  social  changes  that  are 
now  taking  place. 

Materials 

Basic  References 

Hughes,  Pennsylvania  Past  and  Present 
Sohl,  We,  The  People 

General  Readings 

Alshouse,  Builders  of  the  Keystone  State 

Fortenbaugh  and  Tarman,  Pennsylvania,  The  Story  of  a 
Commonwealth 

Kreider  and  Goring,  The  Story  of  Pennsylvania 
March,  A History  of  Pennsylvania 
My  Pennsylvania,  published  by  the  Commonwealth 

Motion  Pictures 

Unfinished  Rainbows 

The  Curiosity  Shop 

Yesterday,  T oday,  and  T omorrow 

Years  of  Progress 

Clear  Track  Ahead 

References 

The  Pennsylvania  Manual,  Department  of  Properties  and 
Supplies,  1949-50 

Introduction 

In  our  study  of  the  twentieth  century  we  gradually  come  to  our 
own  period  in  history— the  history  that  we  are  helping  to  create.  As 
we  watch  the  development  and  expansion  of  our  industries,  the 
changes  and  additions  to  our  government,  and  the  broadening  of  our 
cultural  interests,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  up  to  the  present  time. 

We  shall  discuss  the  importance  of  this  community  in  relation  to 
the  county  and  the  State.  We  shall  learn  why  people  live  here,  and- 
investigate  some  of  the  civic  problems  that  may  exist  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Activities 

1.  Student  Reports 

What  Pennsylvania  Is  Doing  about  Flood  Control 
Hershey  As  a Model  Town 
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Recent  Industries  in  Our  Community 
New  Industries  for  Pittsburgh 
The  New  Pittsburgh 

Maple  Syrup  Industry  in  Somerset  County 
Pennsylvania’s  Contributions  in  Art,  Music,  and  Literature 
Our  Community’s  Cultural  Life 
Labor  Unions 

2.  Debate:  Resolved,  That  passenger  train  service  would  benefit 

our  community 

3.  Chalk  Talk:  Conemaugh  Dam  Project 

4.  Writing  Experiences:  Essay  on  what  a model  community  should 

include 

5.  Class  Project 

Industrial  map  of  Pennsylvania 

Field  trips  to  a local  industry:  a dairy;  a leather  factory 
Drawings  of  ideal  communities,  including  streets,  parks,  resi- 
dential and  business  districts,  hospital,  schools,  etc. 

Evaluation  of  Objectives 

The  students  are  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  more  fully  the 
importance  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  nation  for  they  now  understand 
how  industry,  government,  and  their  cultural  life  are  related  to  each 
other  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  students  are  able  to  detect  the  unfavorable  attitudes  that  may 
exist  in  relation  to  improvement  of  these  conditions. 

Wider  use  of  the  local  papers  is  made  by  students.  This  is  encourag- 
ing the  students  to  think  beyond  the  limits  of  their  immediate  com- 
munity. 

Check  tests  and  a unit  test  indicate  the  rate  of  student  increase  in 
knowledge. 


UNIT  X 

HOW  IS  OUR  CITY  GOVERNMENT  OPERATED? 

We  Visit  City  Hall 

Objective:  To  learn  how  our  city  is  governed;  to  attend  a council 

meeting;  to  see  our  government  in  action 

Arousing  interest:  Discuss  in  class  some  everyday  problems;  good  and 

bad  points  of  local  government;  community  form  of  gov- 
ernment 

Arranging  the  visit  to  city  offices:  Set  date  with  city  clerk;  select 

pupils  from  various  classes;  determine  what  departments 
to  visit— police,  fire,  health,  inspector  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures 
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Briefing  pupils  on  council  chamber:  Illustrate  on  the  board  the  ar- 

rangement and  seating  of  officials 

Actual  visit  and  tour  ol  inspection 

Reports  to  classes  by  the  pupils 

Reproduction  of  Council  Meeting  before 'the  class  with  pupils  taking 
part  of  councilmen  and  other  officials 

Evaluation : See  Chapter  IV7,  “Evaluation” 

UNIT  XI 

HOW  CAN  WE  IMPROVE  OUR  COMMUNITY? 

Main  Objective 

To  enable  us  to  survey  our  community  in  order  to  find  what  we 
should  accept  or  alter;  to  improve  our  functioning  as  a member 
of  the  community 

Contributing  Objectives 

1.  To  give  us  information  about  the  elements  that  make  up  a 
community 

2.  To  acquaint  us  with  the  services  in  a community,  such  as  hous- 
ing, transportation,  consumer  services,  government  facilities, 
recreational  facilities 

3.  To  show  obligation  to  participate  in  community  life 

4.  To  show  us  the  school’s  responsibility  to  the  community 

5.  To  make  us  aware  of  the  kinds  of  people  who  make  up  our 
community 

6.  To  acquaint  ns  with  the  occupational  opportunities  of  our 
community 

Indirect  Objectives 

1.  To  make  us  conscious  of  our  responsibilities  in  community 
citizenship 

2.  To  encourage  us  to  participate  in  community  life 

3.  To  develop  an  attitude  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  com- 
munity responsibilities  regarding  civil,  property,  and  social 
rights 

4.  To  appreciate  the  necessity  for  intercommunity  interests  and 
associations 

5.  To  learn  democratic  procedures  in  community  projects 

Overview 

(Developed  through  cooperative  planning  and  use  of  source 
material) 

Committee  reports  on 
1.  Definition  of  a community 

Geographical  area:  nation,  state,  city 
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Institutional:  church  community,  mercantile  community, 

school  community,  recreational  community,  etc. 

Without  benefit  of  community  organization:  shantytown, 

jungles  inhabited  by  tramps,  hoboes,  vagrants 

2.  The  city:  urban  and  suburban 

a.  Economic  and  vocational  aspects  of  a metropolitan  com- 
munity 

b.  Map  of  the  city;  sectional  areas 

3.  Locate  the  various  schools  in  their  immediate  community  and 
also  the  various  high  schools  throughout  the  city 

Study  enrollment  problems:  school  boundary  limitations,  dis- 
tricts; the  practice  of  entering  out-of-neighborhood  school,  the 
reason  for  such  practice,  the  consequences  of  such  practices 

4.  Locate  our  high  school;  mark  it  on  the  map 

Locate  important  landmarks  and  neighborhood  institutions 
with  relation  to  the  site  of  the  school 

5.  The  associations  of  the  students  with  the  school  and  the  home 
community 

a.  The  boundary  streets,  neighborhood  highways,  main  traffic 
arteries,  residential  and  business  sections,  the  shopping  cen- 
ters, the  amusement  or  entertainment  centers,  etc. 

Means  of  transportation:  train,  trolley,  bus,  automobile 
Location  ol  hospitals,  churches,  synagogues 
Fire  and  police  stations,  drug  stores,  railroad  terminals, 
restaurants 

b.  The  physical  environment:  the  nature  and  age  of  the  vari- 
ous buildings  and  structures,  the  condition  of  paving  and 
other  forms  of  maintenance,  street  hazards,  parks  and  play 
areas 

Are  the  streets  wide  enough?  Are  they  kept  clean?  Are 
they  policed?  Where  is  the  voting  done?  Is  the  front 
doorstep  the  living  room? 

Do  you  know  the  value  of  the  average  house?  The 
monthly  rental? 

c.  The  community  activities 
Welfare  societies 

Neighborhood  newspapers  and  publications 
Religious  projects 
Industrial  organizations 
Labor  organizations 

The  group  activities  of  students’  parents 

d.  Needed  improvements 

Housing,  health,  recreation,  street,  school  and  other  edu- 
cational facilities 

e.  Study  of  a,  b , and  c as  they  apply  to  a neighborhood  and  to 
the  entire  community 

■ 
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f.  Activities  for  community  improvement 

School  groups  meeting  with  representative  groups  in  c 
and  d 

Pageants,  exhibitions,  campaigns,  drives,  etc. 

Suggested  Activities— individual,  committee,  and  group;  developed  co- 
operatively 

1.  A community  survey  of  itemized  objectives:  for  example,  a 

survey  of  hospitals,  of  commercial  recreation  in  various  sec- 
tions. Classify  results  as  hazards  or  as  assets 

2.  Draw  a neighborhood  plan 

3.  Interview  community  leaders.  Invite  speakers  to  address  group 

4.  Join  community  groups 

5.  Visit  industrial  plants,  large  establishments,  neighborhood  cen- 
ters, places  of  interest,  museums,  etc. 

6.  Make  a study  of  occupational  opportunities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood 

7.  Draw  up  a list  of  recommendations  for  community  improve- 
ments 

8.  Visit  neighborhood  housing  and  health  projects.  Ask  for  re- 
ports upon  such  visits 

9.  Write  up  a story  on  community  and  school  activity 

10.  Prepare  a historical  account  of  the  neighborhood 

1 1.  Read  about  the  early  life  in  the  community 

12.  Make  a scrapbook  of  pictures,  photographs,  or  articles  about 
the  community 

13.  Make  a chart  comparing  and  rating  the  facilities  of  your  own 
and  another  community;  include  such  items  as  educational 
costs;  amount  of  play  areas,  budget  appropriations  for  child 
care,  etc. 

14.  Organize  a clean-up  campaign,  a “neighborhood  beautiful” 
project;  start  with  the  school  neighborhood 

15.  Plan  hobby  activities  in  and  out  of  school 

16.  Have  oral  discussions  about  neighborhood  tensions  and  how  to 
reduce  them 

17.  Encourage  civic  endeavor  of  all  sorts;  encourage  forming  com- 
munity baseball,  basketball  groups,  art  and  craft  clubs,  hiking- 
clubs,  etc. 

Culminating  Activities 

Committee  reports,  panel  discussions,  scrapbook  displays,  charts, 

lists  of  recommendations  for  improvements,  area  cleaned  up  in 

campaign,  hobby  display,  etc. 

Evaluation 

Pupil  evaluation  of  the  achievement  of  the  central  and  contrib- 
uting objectives 
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Pupil  evaluation  o£  the  effectiveness  of  the  democratic  group  proc- 
esses which  were  employed 

Diagnostic  test  on  the  information  concerning  the  community 

Evaluation  of  improved  behavior  in  the  school  community 

Analyze  need  for  drill  and  formal  teaching 

UNIT  XII 

WHAT  KIND  OF  WORK  SHALL  I CHOOSE? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Pupil  Problem 

How  can  we  make  a decision  about  choosing  a career? 

Pupil  Goals  (developed  by  group  discussion) 

1.  To  make  a wise  choice  of  a career  for  ourselves  by  learning  as 
much  as  possible  about  as  many  different  careers  as  possible 

2.  To  find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  our  abilities  and  in- 
terests 

3.  To  work  hard  at  our  school  work  so  we  will  grow  up  the  kind 
of  people  needed  in  the  working  world 

Content  Outline  (planned  cooperatively;  committee  reports) 

1.  What  careers  are  open  to  young  people? 

2.  What  we  want  to  know:  What  is  work  like?  What  abilities 
are  required?  What  education  is  required? 

3.  What  education  do  I need  for  the  career  of  my  choice? 

4.  How  can  I find  out  more  about  my  abilities  and  interests? 

Activities  (planning,  discussion,  committee  work,  committee  reports) 

1.  Take  trips:  Telephone  offices,  radio  and  television  studios 

2.  Dramatics:  One  committee  may  report  in  the  form  of  a play 

3.  Listen  to  the  Career  Radio  Forum  program  on  Saturdays 

4.  Make  booklets 

5.  Read  biographies  and  autobiographies  about  people  famous 
in  their  work 

6.  Make  a career  bulletin  board 

7.  Make  a spelling  and  vocabulary  list  and  have  tests 

8.  Take  ability  tests  (California  Tests) 

9.  A teacher  speaks  on  her  hobby— painting.  She  brings  some  of 
her  paintings  to  class.  Children  show  their  hobbies.  Attend 
a hobby  show.  Discuss  necessity  of  avocation  as  well  as  voca- 
tion 

10.  Write  self-evaluation  letters  to  parents.  Bring  back  with  par- 
ent’s signature 

11.  Write  an  article  for  the  announcer  about  our  trip.  The  article 
is  made  up  of  individual  reactions.  About  ten  pupils  contrib- 
ute comments 

12.  See  films  on  vocations 
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C ulm ina ting  A ctivities 

1.  Write  a paper  called  “My  Career”  to  be  placed  in  pupil  folder 
to  be  filed  where  other  teachers  and  the  counselor  may  refer 
to  it 

2.  Evaluation  by  ourselves  as  a class 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 

MEETING  VOCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  YOUTH  THROUGH 
THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

This  information  is  valuable  for  the  teacher  who  is  developing  vocational  and 
career  units. 

The  selection  of  a suitable  lifework  should  be  a process  in  which 
the  relationship  of  abilities,  interests,  and  personality  factors  is  care- 
fully considered.  A properly  chosen  vocation  can  bring  about  satisfac- 
tions to  the  individual  in  three  ways: 

1.  Physical  well-being 

2.  Ego-satisfaction;  comments  from  others  on  a job  well  done 

3.  Social  acceptability,  developed  through  extroverted  living 

A balance  between  these  three  must  exist  throughout  a person’s  en- 
tire life  if  he  is  to  be  a constructive,  productive,  efficient  worker.  This 
balance  is  possible  only  if  an  employe  achieves  it  in  a desirable  voca- 
tion suited  to  his  particular  make-up. 

Classification  of  Occupations 

Thousands  of  occupations  are  listed  and  defined  under  the  follow- 


ing  headings  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles , published  by 
the  El.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  can  be  secured  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

0 

Professional  and  Managerial: 
Professional 
Semiprofessional 
Managerial  and  Official 

D.O.T.  Code  No. 

0-00  through  0-39 
0-40  through  0-69 
0-70  through  0-99 

1 

Clerical  and  Sales 

Clerical  and  Kindred 
Sales  and  Kindred 

1-00  through  1-49 
1-50  through  1-99 

2 

Service 

Domestic  Service 
Personal  Service 
Protective  Service 
Building  Service 

2-00  through  2-19 
2-20  through  2-59 
2-60  through  2-79 
2-80  through  2-99 
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3 Agriculture,  Fishery,  Forestry,  and  Kindred  Occupations 


Agriculture 

3-00  through  3-49 

Fishery  Occupations 

3-80  through  3-89 

Forestry  Occupations 

3-90  through  3-99 

4-5 

Skilled  Occupations 

6-7 

Semiskilled  Occupations 

8-9 

Unskilled  Occupations 

Most 

of  the  “0”  coded  vocations  require 

college  education,  and 

usually  demand  a high  degree  of  mental  ability  and  technical  skill. 
Codes  4-,  6-,  8-  and  Codes  5-,  7-,  9-  relate  respectively  to  occupations 
in  similar  fields  but  in  skilled  (4-,  5-) , semiskilled  (6-,  7-) , and  un- 
skilled (8-,  9-)  categories.  Codes  4-  and  5-  usually  involve  appren- 
ticeship training  and  may  involve  a considerable  degree  of  academic 
instruction.  They  require  a high  degree  of  manual  skill  and  some 
technical  and  academic  skill.  Training  in  these  skills  can  be  de- 
veloped in  high  school  shops,  technical  schools,  or  on-the-job 
programs.  The  6-  and  7-  codes  are  semiskilled  trades  and  require 
little  academic  preparation.  The  8-  and  9-  codes  are  unskilled  and 
require  little  training,  not  over  one  week  on  the  job. 

Under  the  preceding  headings,  more  than  40,000  different  jobs  are 
listed  and  defined  in  terms  of  the  duties  performed  and  the  various 
phases  of  the  job.  Many  classifications  of  occupations  cut  across  this 
entire  listing. 

Educators  today  have  widely  accepted  the  fact  that  all  good  teachers  are 
guidance-minded.  The  students  can  acquire  not  only  subject  matter  but  also 
many  personality  factors  and  much  vocational  information  and  career  guid- 
ance. This  has  much  merit  when  teachers  can  establish  rapport  by  display- 
ing interest  in  the  total  welfare  of  their  students.  The  subject  teacher  in 
this  situation  can  exert  an  inspirational  influence  greater  than  that  of  many 
guidance  specialists. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  the  concept  that  the  world  in  which  future 
generations  will  live  will  be  an  increasingly  productive  one,  teachers 
should  keep  abreast  of  the  vocational  trends  as  well  as  cognizant  of 
some  of  the  general  requirements  to  be  met  in  some  of  the  more  pop- 
ular vocations.  The  list  of  occupations  on  pages  152-154  is  charted  to 
convey  a general  idea  as  to  the  variety  of  jobs  available,  types  of  skil's 
required,  and  the  training  necessary  to  meet  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  success  in  each.  Teacher  and  student  alike  can  use  these  charts  to 
advantage  to  gather  occupational  information  about  the  jobs  listed. 
This  list  is  not  complete,  but  constitutes  a sampling  of  some  of  the 
occupations  in  which  many  workers  are  engaged. 
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Sources  of  Vocational  Information 

For  students  and  teachers  who  desire  to  investigate  further  the  de- 
tails of  salary  possibilities,  future  trends,  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, personality  factors  in  success,  and  steps  to  better  jobs,  the 
following  sources  of  information  are  valuable: 

1.  Chief,  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

There  is  available  in  this  Division  much  printed  material  and 
audio-visual  aids  for  the  cost  of  postage. 

2.  Local  State  Employment  Office— A division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry.  Located  in  all  population  centers. 

An  excellent  source  of  current  trends  in  the  labor  market,  and 

* ' 

counseling  and  testing  service  available  free  of  charge  to  schools 
and  out-of-school  youths. 

3.  California  Test  Bureau, 

5916  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Hollywood,  California 

A fine  set  of  tests,  together  with  handbooks  for  teachers  in  guid- 
ance. Tests  are  helpful  in  aiding  students  to  determine  fields  of 
interest,  as  well  as  aptitudes. 

4.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  for  list  of  their  publications  in  career  and  occupational  infor- 
mation. Much  material  is  available  through  this  source  at  low 
cost. 

5.  Science  Research  Associates, 

228  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  111. 

Pamphlets  and  booklets  on  specific  careers,  as  well  as  tests  and 
measuring  devices  for  determining  interests  and  aptitudes 

6.  Institute  for  Research 
Chicago,  111. 

An  excellent  set  of  Career  Monographs  on  most  careers  in  the 
usual  scientific  fields.  All  are  written  by  experts  in  their  respective 
fields. 

7.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

A wide  range  of  guidance  books  for  use  of  teachers  and  guidance 
specialists  in  vocational  counseling.  Send  for  list. 
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8.  Vocational  Guidance  Films,  Inc. 

7514  N.  Ashland  Ave., 

Chicago  26,  111. 

Excellent  listing  of  films  in  many  careers  in  fields  of  science. 

9.  Guidance  Chronicle  Press 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Periodic  literature  on  labor  market  and  careers  information.  Low 
cost,  and  very  authentic. 

Selection  of  a Vocation 

The  selection  of  a vocation  is  not  necessarily  a rapid  process,  but  might 
continue  over  an  extended  period  from  preadolescence  until  post  high  school 
with  no  ill  effects.  Little  alarm  should  be  felt  by  the  high  school  seniors  or 
college  freshmen  who  have  not  yet  determined  their  careers.  As  more  and 
more  occupational  information  is  presented  to  them,  they  will  sooner  or 
later  find  something  that  interests  them  most. 

A general  analysis  of  a student’s  mental  and  manual  abilities,  per- 
sonality factors,  and  interests  should  be  made  available  to  him  if  at 
all  possible,  so  that  he  may  judge  more  clearly  his  relationship  to  re- 
quirements that  have  to  be  met  in  vocations  which  he  is  investigating. 

This  information  does  not  preclude  the  importance  of  other  subjects 
in  career  selection,  or  in  the  development  of  a well-rounded  person- 
ality. Many  vocational  opportunities  are  open  to  specialists  in  lan- 
guage arts,  mathematics,  social  sciences,  and  the  other  subject  fields. 
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0.  (pAcujSLh  foJi  J oadwi& 

OL0RD  of  Learnings  and  of  Learners,  we  are  at  best 
but  blunderers  in  this  godlike  business  of  teaching. 
We  have  been  content  to  be  merchants  of  dead  yes- 
terdays when  we  should  have  been  guides  into  unborn  to- 
morrows. We  have  put  conformity  to  old  customs  above 
curiosity  about  new  ideas. 

We  have  been  peddlers  of  petty  accuracies,  when  we 
should  have  been  priests  and  prophets  of  abundant  living. 
We  have  thought  more  about  our  subject  than  our  object. 
We  have  schooled  our  students  to  be  clever  competitors  in 
the  world  as  it  is,  when  we  should  have  been  helping  them 
to  become  creative  cooperators  in  the  making  of  the  world 
as  it  is  to  be. 

We  have  counted  knowledge  more  precious  than  wisdom. 
We  have  tried  to  teach  our  students  what  to  think  instead 
of  how  to  think.  We  have  thought  it  our  business  to  fur- 
nish the  minds  of  our  students,  when  we  should  have  been 
laboring  to  free  their  minds. 

It  has  been  easier  to  tell  our  students  about  the  motion- 
less past  that  we  can  learn  once  for  all,  than  to  join  with 
them  in  trying  to  understand  the  living  present  that  must 
be  studied  afresh  each  morning.  From  these  sins  of  sloth 
may  we  be  freed.  May  we  realize  that  it  is  important  to 
know  the  past  only  that  we  may  live  wisely  in  the  present. 
Help  us  to  be  more  interested  in  stimulating  the  builders 
of  modern  cathedrals  than  retailing  to  students  the  glories 
of  ancient  temples. 

Give  us  to  see  that  a student’s  memory  should  be  a tool 
as  well  as  a treasure  chest.  Help  us  to  realize,  in  the  deep- 
est sense,  we  cannot  teach  anybody  anything;  that  the  best 
we  can  do  is  to  help  them  to  learn  for  themselves. 

Save  us  from  the  blight  of  specialism;  give  us  reverence 
for  our  materials  that  we  may  master  the  facts  of  our  par- 
ticular fields,  hut  help  us  to  see  that  all  facts  are  dead  until 
they  are  related  to  the  rest  of  the  knowledge  and  to  the 
rest  of  life.  May  we  know  how  to  relate  the  “coal  scuttle 
to  the  universe.” 

Help  us  to  see  that  education  is,  after  all,  but  the  ad- 
venture of  trying  to  make  ourselves  at  home  in  the  modern 
world.  May  we  he  shepherds  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  mas- 
ters of  the  mind. 

Give  us,  0 Lord  of  Learners,  a sense  of  the  divinity  of 
our  undertaking. 

GLENN  FRANK 
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however,  on  the  assumption  that  many  of  them  may  still  be  found  in  school  libraries. 
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Smith,  C.  Henry,  The  Story  of  the  Mennonites.  Pennsylvania  Book  Service 
Stone,  Eugenia,  Free  Men  Shall  Lead  ( Peter  Zenger).  Nelson 

Storreck,  W.  G.,  Gettysburg:  The  Place,  The  Battle,  The  Outcome.  Pennsylvania 
Book  Service 

Struthers,  Burt,  Philadelphia:  Holy  Experiment.  Pennsylvania  Book  Service 

Turnbull,  Agnes,  The  Rolling  Years.  Macmillan 

Turnbull.  Agnes,  The  Day  Must  Dawn.  Macmillan 

Turnbull,  Agnes,  Remember  the  End.  Macmillan 

Way,  Frederic,  The  Allegheny.  Pennsylvania  Book  Service 

Weygandt,  Cornelius,  The  Dutch  Country.  Appleton 

Weygandt,  Cornelius,  Philadelphia  Folks.  Appleton 

Weygandt,  Cornelius,  Plenty  of  Pennsylvania.  Appleton 

Weygandt,  Cornelius,  The  Red  Hills.  Appleton 

Wallace,  Paul,  Conrad  Weiser.  Pennsylvania  Book  Service 

Wilder,  Harry  E.,  Anthony  Wayne.  Pennsylvania  Book  Service 

Yoder,  Joseph,  Rosanna  of  the  Amish.  Pennsylvania  Book  Service 

Young,  Louise,  and  Alderfer,  H.  F.,  Know  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  Book  Service 

Other  Supplementary  Reading 

The  material  on  Pennsylvania  geography,  government,  history,  and  industry  listed 
below  may  be  obtained  without  cost  by  writing  to  the  accompanying  addresses: 

1.  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
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All  in  Pennsylvania— Pamphlet  summarizing  characteristics  of  Pennsylvania 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania— Story  of  the  State  flag,  seal,  coat  of  arms, 
flower,  tree,  and  bird 

History  of  Pennsylvania  Industry— Story  of  the  founding  and  growth  of  leading 
State  industries 

Know  Your  Pennsylvania— Brief  survey  of  the  resources  and  achievements  of 
Pennsylvania.  Population,  agriculture,  etc. 

Know  Your  State— Series  of  articles  explaining  the  operation  of  various  features 
of  our  State  government 

Pennsylvania— Pictorial  highway  map  of  the  State 

Pennsylvania’s  Rich  Markets— Explanation  of  why  Pennsylvania  is  a good  mar- 
ket for  agricultural  and  industrial  products.  Study  of  three  State  regions 
Quaint  and  Interesting  Cartoons  About  Pennsylvania— Interesting  facts  in  car- 
toon form 

There's  More  in  Pennsylvania— Vacation  booklet  about  Pennsylvania 

2.  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Forest  Trees  to  Plant  in  Pennsylvania— Survey  of  the  process  of  forestation  by 
the  State  Department 

Hemlock— A complete  story  of  the  official  State  tree 

Lessons  in  Forest  Protection  (1946) —Series  of  lessons  in  forest  conservation 
and  fire-fighting 

3.  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Genealogical  Map  of  the  Counties— Shows  when  counties  were  settled,  from 
whom  the  land  was  obtained,  etc. 

Map  of  Pennsylvania— Shows  animal,  mineral,  and  plant  resources 
Monthly  Bulletin— Contains  articles  of  interest  about  the  State— past,  present, 
and  future 

Pennsylvania’s  Mineral  Heritage— Complete  survey  of  mineral  resources  and  pro- 
duction in  the  State 

4.  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
State  Museum  Building 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Guide  to  the  Historical  Markers  of  Pennsylvania— List  of  counties  and  high- 
way historical  markers 
The  Pennsylvania  Canals 
Anthony  Wayne,  Man  of  Action 
Stephen  Foster,  Maker  of  A merican  Songs 
The  Pennsylvania  Rifle 

The  following  is  a list  of  pamphlets  describing  historical  sites  and  properties 
administered  by  the  Historical  and  Museum  Commission.  Each  pamphlet  includes 
a historical  sketch  of  the  site  or  property. 

Fort  Augusta— Sunbury,  Northumberland  Co.,  frontier  stronghold,  1756 
Daniel  Boone  Homestead— Exeter  Township,  Berks  Co.  birthplace  of  Daniel 
Boone,.  November  2,  1734 

List  of  Stale  Publications  (1949)  —Complete  list  ol  all  publications  of  State 
Departments 

Cornwall  Furnace— Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co.,  historic  charcoal  iron  furnace,  op- 
erated 1742  to  1883 

5.  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies,  Division  of  Documents, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
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Ephrata  Cloister— Ephrata  Township,  Lancaster  Co.,  home  of  unusual  religious 
community 

Gov.  Printz  Park— Tinicum  Township,  Delaware  Co.,  memorials  of  the  Swedish 
contributions  to  Pennsylvania 
John  Morton  Homestead— Prospect  Park,  Delaware  Co. 

Old  Economy—  Ambridgc,  Beaver  Co.,  third  home  of  the  Harmony  Society 
Pennsbury  Manor— Falls  Township,  Bucks  Co.,  recreated  home  of  William 
Penn 


NOTES 
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SECTION  4 

TENTH  GRADE 

OUR  WORLD  HERITAGE:  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  MANKIND  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  OUR 
LIVING  TODAY 

SCOPE 

World  history  records  the  development  and  background  of  our  mod- 
ern ways  of  living  as  individuals  and  as  groups.  It  is  concerned  with: 

(1)  the  struggle  of  peoples  to  gain  control  over  the  forces  of  nature, 

(2)  the  development  of  a productive  economy,  (3)  the  lifting  of  the 
standards  of  living,  and  (4)  the  development  of  ideas,  social  controls, 
and  institutions  in  the  realms  of  family  living,  government,  culture, 
and  religion.  Since  the  story  of  our  world  heritage  includes  the  origin 
and  development  of  every  phase  of  our  living  today,  all  class  discus- 
sions should  be  vitalized  by  resting  them  upon  the  question  of  where 
our  ways  of  living  came  from  or  why  we  do  things,  think,  and  live  as 
we  do  now.  Asoects  of  our  world  heritage  which  should  be  stressed 
are: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


L In  Terms  of  Attitudes  and  Understandings 

a.  Understanding  of  how  men  and  cultures  are  influenced  by  en- 
vironmental factors  and  how  they,  in  turn,  reshape  these  factors 


The  persistent  struggle  on  the  part  of  men  to  control  and 
utilize  their  physical  environment  to  advantage 
The  development  of  such  institutional  controls  as  the  family, 
government,  and  church  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  as 
well  as  the  group 

The  nature  of  social  changes  and  human  progress  in  terms  of 
changing  and  enduring  values,  and  the  results  from  ideas,  in- 
ventions, and  the  impact  of  one  culture  upon  another 
The  common  concerns  and  aspirations  of  all  peoples  irrespec- 
tive of  time,  place,  or  race 

The  role  of  science,  learning,  and  economic  progress  in  mak- 
ing the  peoples  of  our  world  increasingly  interdependent 
The  problem  of  and  the  need  for  world  organization  to  insure 
the  preservation  of  our  common  heritage  and  more  fruitful 
living  for  all  peoples 
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b.  Appreciation  of  the  contributions  that  peoples  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  in  other  times  have  made  to  our  living  today 

c.  Tolerance  of  other  peoples  and  cultures  based  upon  a realiza- 
tion that  variations  in  ways  of  living  are  due  largely  to  environ- 
mental and  cultural  influences 

d.  Realization  that  men  irrespective  of  time  or  place  have  been 
and  are  motivated  by  common  concerns  and  aspirations 

e.  Realization  that  human  values  tnust  be  viewed  in  their  time  and 
cultural  perspective 

f.  Understanding  of  how  social  change  and  progress  result  from 
ideas,  inventions,  movements,  and  the  persistence  on  the  part 
of  individuals  and  groups  to  improve  their  ways  of  living 

g.  Understanding  of  the  long  but  irregular  struggle  on  the  part  of 
common  men  to  achieve  their  individual  freedom  and  to  exer- 
cise a voice  in  their  government 

h.  Appreciation  of  the  conditions  and  the  tensions  that  lead  to 
social  conflict 

i.  Recognition  of  the  need  for  social,  economic,  and  political  con- 
trols in  a world  that  is  becoming  increasingly  interdependent 

j.  Understanding  our  world  today  in  its  historical  perspective  and 
participation  in  its  work 

k.  Recognition  of  the  value  of  staying  in  high  school  until  grad- 
uation 

2.  In  Terms  of  Skills  and  Behaviors  to  Be  Developed  Through  Prac- 
tice in  Active  Learning  Situations 

a.  Identifying  and  defining  personal  and  current  social  problems 
and  relating  them  to  those  of  other  peoples 

b.  Thinking  historically  through  the  recognition  of  major  move- 
ments and  the  tracing  of  causes  and  results  in  their  proper 
sequence 

c.  Reading  text  and  current  materials  objectively,  distinguishing 
between  fact  and  opinion  and  between  propaganda  and  un- 
biased reporting 

d.  Finding  relevant  information,  organizing  it,  and  expressing  a 
viewpoint  clearly 

e.  Interpreting  and  using  globes,  maps,  charts,  graphs,  and  other 
graphic  means  of  expressing  ideas  and  relationships 

f.  Working  independently  and  with  others  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  an  activity 

g.  Translating  learning  into  a form  of  citizenship  that  is  world- 

wide in  its  scope  and  sympathy 
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SUGGESTED  UNIT  SEQUENCE 

In  order  to  achieve  the  described  objectives,  the  following  units  are  pre- 
sented. Titles,  content,  objectives,  and  activities  are  suggestive.  Teacher 
initiative  will  result  in  selection  or  the  planning  of  many  others. 


Unit 

I: 

Unit 

II: 

Unit 

III: 

Unit 

IV: 

Unit 

V: 

Unit 

VI: 

Unit 

VII: 

Unit  VIII: 

Unit 

IX: 

Unit 

X: 

Unii  Outlines* 

Our  Community  in  a World  Setting 

How  and  Where  Did  Our  Civilization  Begin? 

How  Did  Greece  and  Rome  Carry  the  Torch  of  Civiliza- 
tion? 

How  Did  the  World  Religions  Begin? 

How7  Was  the  Course  of  Civilization  Shaped  in  Western 
and  Northern  Europe? 

How  Do  Revolutions  in  Thought  and  Science  Lead  to 
Democracy  and  Better  Ways  of  Living? 

How  Did  Nationalism  and  Democracy  Develop  in  Eu- 
rope and  America? 

How  Do  Industrialism  and  Imperialism  Join  the  East 
and  the  West? 

How  Have  Two  World  Wars  Changed  the  Destiny  of 
Peoples  and  Nations? 

How  Do  Individuals  and  Nations  of  Our  World  Today 
Seek  Peace  and  Security? 


Illustrative  Units  from  Schools  in  Pennsylvania 


Units  XI  through  XV  may  be  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 


Unit  XI: 
Unit  XII: 
Unit  XIII: 
Unit  XIV: 
Unit  XV: 


Finding  World  Problems 

How  Does  Government  Operate  in  Our  Community? 

The  United  Nations 

Why  Should  I Stay  in  School? 

How  Can  We  Keep  out  of  Trouble? 


TOPICAL-PROBLEM  APPROACHES 

Teachers  who  wish  to  develop  other  problem  situations  in  the  sug- 
gested units  or  plan  other  experience  units  with  their  pupils  may  find 
the  following  topical-problem  analysis  of  w7orld  civilization  useful. 
The  topics  and  problems  are  stated  in  comprehensive  general  terms. 
They  are  flexible  in  that  they  lend  themselves  to  interpretation  and 
development  in  terms  of  pupil  interests. 

1.  How  has  the  geographic  environment  (climate,  topography, 
resources,  and  location)  affected  the  life,  economy,  and  his- 
torical role  of  individual  peoples  and  nations?  How  have 
people  modified  their  environment? 


* Bibliography  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
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2.  How  have  science  and  invention  influenced  and  improved 
methods  of  working  and  the  production  of  goods,  transporta- 
tion, and  communication,  travel,  health  and  safety,  warfare, 
farming,  and  the  home? 

3.  How  have  job  and  occupational  opportunities  changed  through 
time?  What  are  they  in  our  own  country  and  community  to- 
day? How  are  they  undergoing  change  now?  What  do  they 
require  in  the  way  of  preparation?  How  have  laboring  men 
improved  the  conditions  under  which  they  work? 

4.  How  have  occupation,  wealth,  birth,  race,  and  other  factors 
determined  social  classes  and  groupings?  How  is  the  indi- 
vidual regarded  in  our  own  and  other  countries? 

5.  How  have  race,  religion,  nationality,  war,  cultural  contacts, 
and  other  factors  determined  the  values  and  ideologies  that 
people  hold? 

6.  How  do  the  people  of  different  nations  develop  different  forms 
of  government? 

7.  How  have  home  life  and  the  family  been  viewed  in  the  past? 
How  are  they  regarded  in  different  countries  today?  What 
problems  do  they  present  in  our  own  country  today? 

8.  What  are  the  sentiments,  values,  and  aspirations  that  all  men 
have  in  common? 

9.  If  the  peoples  and  nations  of  our  world  are  becoming  more 
interdependent,  why  do  nations  continue  to  go  to  war? 

10.  What  arguments  can  you  give  for  the  establishment  of  peace 
among  the  nations  and  peoples  of  our  world?  What  problems 
must  be  met  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  attain  it? 
What  is  the  United  Nations  organization  doing  to  promote  it? 

UNIT  I 

OUR  COMMUNITY  IN  A WORLD  SETTING 
Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  What  countries  are  represented  by  the  ancestors  of  the  people 
1 of  our  community? 

2.  What  are  the  social  contributions  of  the  past  to  our  com- 
munity? 

a.  Home  and  family  living 

b.  Social  groups  and  classes 

c.  Social  customs  and  pastimes 

3.  What  ideas  of  government  and  citizenship  have  we  inherited 
from  other  peoples? 

4.  What  cultural  contributions  to  our  nation  and  community 
have  been  made? 

a.  Educational  ideas  and  practices 
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b.  Religious  organizations  and  beliels 

c.  Literature,  art,  architecture,  music 

5.  What  scientific  contributions  have  been  made  to  better  living? 

6.  How  is  the  economic  life  of  our  community  influenced  by  the 
past  and  by  our  dependence  upon  other  parts  of  our  world 
today? 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  development  of  the  family,  government, 
and  the  church  as  applied  to  the  immediate  environment 

2.  To  appreciate  the  nature  of  social  change  and  human  progress 

3.  To  develop  insight  into  the  common  concerns  and  aspirations 
of  all  peoples 

4.  To  provide  practice  in  identifying  and  defining  personal  and 
current  social  problems 

5.  To  learn  how  to  find  relevant  information,  organize  it,  and 
express  a viewpoint  clearly 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  by  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  or  class  projects  and  reports) 

1.  Investigations 

a.  How  many  nationalities  are  represented  in  the  community? 
What  characteristics  seem  to  be  unique  with  each  group? 
What  characteristics  do  all  have  in  common? 

b.  How  does  family  life  differ  among  various  groups  with 
respect  to  control  of  children  by  parents,  etc.? 

c.  What  makes  for  the  most  happy  kind  of  family  life? 

2.  Reports 

a.  What  nationality  groups  came  from  autocracies,  limited 
monarchies,  republics? 

b.  What  are  the  principles  of  democracy  to  which  we  sub- 
scribe? How  do  these  compare  with  autocracy,  communism, 
and  socialism? 

c.  What  are  the  sources  of  our  democratic  principles? 

d.  What  noted  people  have  grown  up  in  our  community? 

e.  When  were  the  churches  in  our  community  founded?  How 
many  members  do  they  have? 

f.  What  groups  exist  in  our  community  for  the  study  or  pro- 
motion of  literature,  art,  and  music?  How  many  members 
do  they  have?  What  do  they  do?  How  is  membership 
secured? 

g.  What  service  clubs  are  there  in  our  community? 

h-  What  industries  provide  the  economic  income  in  our  com- 
munity? When  were  they  organized?  How  many  do  they 
employ?  What  do  they  produce?  How  much  money  is 
invested  to  provide  a job  for  each  worker?  What  is  the 
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average  rate  of  pay?  What  are  the  bank  clearances?  How 
do  these  compare? 

.‘5.  Speakers:  A patriotic  citizen,  a banker,  a social  worker,  on 

like  in  other  lands  and  among  other  peoples 

4.  Exhibits:  Pupil  collection,  on  temporary  loan,  ol  articles  oi 

early  community 

5.  Class  trips:  A survey  ol  the  local  community  may  be  made  to 

determine  its  dependence  upon  and  its  many  connections  with 
the  world  of  yesterday  and  today.  A visit  to  a nearby  museum 
may  be  made  to  study  displays  relating  to  the  cultures  of  other 
peoples  and  times. 

6.  Other  activities  developed  through  pupil-teaching  planning 
Cubminatinp  Activities 

O 

Pupil  reports:  dramatizations,  graphs,  exhibits,  talks,  etc. 

Notebook-keeping  serves  to  provide  individual  records  of  all 

group  reports 

Evaluation 

1.  See  Chapter  IV 

2.  Group  evaluation:  Did  we  achieve  our  objectives? 

3.  Functional  unit  test  on  unit  objectives,  followed  by  direct 
teaching  where  need  is  shown 

UNIT  II 

HOW  AND  WHERE  DID  OUR  CIVILIZATION  BEGIN? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 


1.  Primitive  steps  toward  civilization 

a.  The  making  of  tools,  weapons,  and  the  use  of  fire 

b.  Family  life  and  group  organization 

c.  Domestication  of  plants  and  animals 

2.  The  cradlelands  of  civilization  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia 

a.  The  invention  of  writing  and  time-keeping 

b.  Organized  government,  law,  religion,  and  art 

c.  Agriculture  and  trade 

3.  Other  cradlelands  of  civilization  in  India,  China,  and  Central 
America 

4.  How  civilization  is  carried  to  other  places  and  peoples 

a.  Through  migration  of  peoples 

b.  Through  trade  and  travel 

c.  Through  war  and  conquest 
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Objectives 

1.  To  develop  understanding  of  what  civilization  is  and  how  it 
developed 

2.  To  create  in  each  student  the  types  of  maturity  and  of  behavior 
—thinking,  feeling,  and  acting— which  civilization  needs 

S.  To  derive  satisfaction  from  a cultural  knowledge  of  man  s 
past 

4.  To  realize  the  need  on  the  part  of  each  individual  to  reach 
for  and  enjoy  the  ideals  of  civilization 

5.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  and  reports) 

1.  Demonstration  of  fire-making  by  a Boy  Scout 

2.  Collection  and  display,  on  temporary  loan,  of  primitive  tools 
and  weapons 

3.  Library  study:  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  take  trips  to  distant 
points  of  world  interest  much  of  the  learning  must  be  based 
upon  graphic  and  written  materials 

The  text  provides  a constant  resource.  Pupils  should  learn 
to  use  encyclopaedias,  atlases,  reference  works,  their  own  text, 
biography  and  travel  books,  source  materials,  as  well  as  maga- 
zines, such  as  the  National  Geographic  magazine,  that  carry 
illustrated  articles  about  various  areas  of  the  world.  Reports 
can  be  made  on: 

a.  Early  family  life  and  group  organization 

b.  The  invention  of  writing,  time  measurement 

c.  Origins  of  government,  law,  religion,  and  art 

d.  Life  in  India,  China,  and  Central  America 

4.  Time  chart:  A continuing  time  chart  may  be  kept  to  show 

the  concept  of  time  and  relationship.  It  may  be  made  in  the 
form  of  several  parallel  lines,  having  them  represent  such 
strands  as  government  and  law,  science  and  invention,  religion, 
culture,  learning,  war  and  conquest.  This  chart  should  be 
developed  through  future  units 

5.  Bulletin  board:  This  may  be  kept  posted  by  a committee. 

News  items,  world  events,  picture  collections,  and  charts  show- 
ing the  development  of  various  ways  of  living  as  well  as  con- 
trasting ways  of  living  in  our  world  today 

6.  Map-making:  Maps  may  be  prepared  to  show  how  and  where 

civilization  originated  and  spread  through  the  world 

7.  Panel  discussion:  What  is  civilization?  What  kinds  of  people 

does  it  need?  Are  primitive  people  today  better  off?  What 
about  “Bongo”?  Are  jungle  people  smart?  How  do  they 
educate  their  young? 
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8.  Report  on  why  people  differ,  (1)  individuals,  (2)  nations 
and  other  nations,  (S)  jungle  people  and  New  Yorkers. 
What  influences  make  all  men  and  people  what  they  are? 
What  is  the  place  of  education? 

9.  Other  activities  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 
Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 

UNIT  III 

HOW  DID  GREECE  AND  ROME  CARRY  THE  TORCH  OF  CIVILIZATION? 

Overview'  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  The  Greeks  develop  new'  ideas  and  values 

a.  They  form  city-states,  develop  the  idea  of  citizenship,  and 
experiment  with  democracy 

b.  They  excel  in  science,  literature,  philosophy,  and  other 
fine  arts 

c.  They  emphasize  health  and  sports 

2.  Greek  culture  is  carried  to  other  peoples  by  Alexander  the 
Great 

3.  The  Romans  introduce  order  and  unity  into  the  world 

a.  Transition  from  a republic  to  an  empire 

b.  Development  of  law,  citizenship,  and  so  ial  classes 

c.  Contributions  of  Rome  to  the  world 

(1)  Government  and  law 

(2)  Engineering  and  architecture 

(3)  Literature  and  language 

4.  The  Roman  Empire  is  destroyed  but  Greek  and  Roman  cul- 
tures are  preserved 

Objectives 

1.  To  derive  satisfaction  from  a cultural  knowledge  of  man’s  past 

2.  To  understand  what  the  torch  of  civilization  means  and  how 
each  generation  must  carry  it  forward 

3.  To  encourage  the  attitude  of  developing  the  ideals  of  civiliza- 
tion throughout  the  world 

4.  To  understand  the  slow  process  and  jagged  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion and  to  consider  ways  to  speed  it  up 

5.  To  understand  the  educational  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  comparison  with  our  own 

6.  To  consider  the  living  conditions  of  the  average  Greek  and 
Roman  in  comparison  writh  our  own 

7.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 
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Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  and  reports) 

1.  Library  research  and  imaginary  reports,  with  cooperation  ol 
English  teacher,  on 

a.  The  diary  of,  an  Athenian  and  ol  a Roman  school  boy  or 
girl  for  one  day 

b.  A sports  broadcast  of  a Greek  and  of  a Roman  athletic  event 

c.  An  account  of  a visit  to  a Greek  and  to  a Roman  legislature 

d.  A report  of  a visit  to  a Greek  and  to  a Roman  art  gallery 

e.  Notes  on  an  imaginary  interview  with  Socrates;  with  Julius 
Caesar 

f.  Letter  to  his  mother  from  a young  soldier  with  Alexander; 
with  Julius  Caesar 

2.  Resource  Speakers 

(a)  Art  teacher,  (b)  lawyer,  (c)  science  teacher,  (d)  Latin 
teacher 

3.  Panel  discussions 

a.  The  contributions  of  the  Greeks  to  civilization  in  science, 
literature,  art,  philosophy,  health,  and  government 

b.  The  contributions  of  the  Romans 

4.  Debate:  Resolved,  That  the  Romans  contributed  more  to 

civilization  than  did  the  Greeks 

5.  Time  chart:  Committee  preparing  chart  should  post  events 

and  developments 

6.  Drawings  and  cartoons  by  capable  students  will  add  much  to 
the  unit 

7.  Review  and  report  on  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 

8.  Other  activities  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 
Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 


UNIT  IV 

HOW  DID  THE  WORLD  RELIGIONS  BEGIN? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  Origin  and  development  of  early  religious  beliefs  and  practices 

2.  How  Judaism  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity 

3.  How  Christianity  arose  and  introduced  new  ideas  and  values 
into  a pagan  world 

4.  How  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  shaped  the  culture  of  India  and 
spread  over  Asia 

5.  How  Confucius’  teachings  and  philosophy  became  the  religion 
of  China 

6.  How  Mohammed  founded  the  last  of  the  great  religions 
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7.  How  these  religions  affected  the  thinking  and  customs  of 
peoples  in  many  parts  of  our  world 

Objectives 

1.  To  appreciate  the  contributions  of  other  peoples  to  our  living 

today 

2.  To  develop  tolerance  based  upon  the  realization  that  what 
people  are  depends  upon  environmental  and  cultural  in- 
fluences 

3.  To  realize  that  all  men  have  been  motivated  by  common 
concerns  and  aspirations 

4.  To  provide  practice  in  thinking  historically  through  major 
movements 

5.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Library  research  and  reports  on 

a.  Places  of  origin  and  means  by  which  religions  have  spread 

b.  Biographies  of  great  religious  leaders 

c.  Social  conditions  in  a pagan  civilization 

d.  Relationships  between  democracy  and  Judaic-Christian 
beliefs 

e.  Ways  in  which  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  have  influenced 
life  in  the  Far  East 

2.  Committee  discussion  and  report  on  the  sayings  of  Confucius 

a.  What  insights  are  shown  on  how  people  can  best  get  along 
together? 

b.  What  valid  advice  is  there  for  personal  conduct? 

c.  What  has  modern  science  or  psychology  added  to  these 
ideas? 

5.  Reports  on  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Mohammedans: 

How  have  the  beliefs  influenced  the  customs  of  these  people? 

4.  Panel  discussion  on  how  the  groups  to  which  a person  belongs 
influence  his  thinking 

a.  How  do  Boy  Scouts  resemble  each  other?  Why  is  this? 

b.  How  are  the  beliefs  of  most  members  of  a political  party 
alike?  Why  is  this? 

c.  How  does  group  opinion  influence  what  most  people  think, 
the  styles  of  clothes  they  wear,  and  what  they  do? 

d.  How  do  gangs  sometimes  lead  members  into  bad  conduct 
or  juvenile  delinquency? 

e.  How  can  an  individual  be  independent  and  yet  conform 
to  an  acceptable  degree? 

f.  How  can  a person  be  a constructive  member  and  leader  of 
a committee,  club,  class,  or  other  group  to  which  he  belongs? 
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Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 
Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 

UNIT  V 

HOW  WAS  THE  COURSE  OF  CIVILIZATION  SHAPED  IN  WESTERN  AND 

NORTHERN  EUROPE? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  How  did  feudalism  serve  the  needs  of  the  people? 

2.  How  did  new  national  states  arise  in  western  Europe? 

3.  How  did  Italy  enlighten  the  West? 

4.  How  did  Europeans  awaken  to  a new  world? 

a.  They  learned  about  Asia  through  the  Crusades 

b.  Revival  of  town  life  and  development  of  trade 

c.  They  unroll  the  map  of  their  world 

5.  How  did  revolution  and  reform  come  about  within  Christen- 
dom? 

6.  How  did  Spain,  France,  and  England  struggle  for  colonial 
empires? 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  how  men  reshape  their  cultures  and  environ- 
mental factors 

2.  To  realize  how  social  change  and  progress  result  from  the 
persistence  of  individuals  and  groups  in  efforts  to  improve 
their  ways  of  living 

3.  To  develop  insight  into  the  spread  of  the  ideals  of  the  Juclaic- 
Chiistian  concept,  the  ideals  of  democracy,  and  what  they 
mean  to  mankind 

4.  To  develop  by  practice  the  behaviors  of  identifying  the  social 
problems  of  other  peoples  of  the  past  and  relating  them  to  the 
present 

5.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Library  research  and  reports  on 

a.  One  day’s  diary  by  a rich  boy  or  girl  who  lived  in  a feudal 
castle 

b.  One  day’s  diary  by  a poor  boy  or  girl  who  lived  on  a feudal 
farm 

c.  Letter  to  his  mother  from  a boy  on  one  of  the  Crusades 

d.  Letters  home  lrom  boys  who  were  with  Columbus,  Hudson, 
Cartier,  and  Magellan 

e.  A schoolboy’s  account  of  a day  at  his  studies 
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2.  Time  charts  should  be  posted  showing  political  and  scientific 
development 

3.  Review  and  report  on  The  Adventures  of  Marco  Polo 

4.  Map  construction  showing  the  world  as  -known  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  boundaries  and  routes  of  travel  and  time  re- 
quired 

5.  Report  on  how  the  Church  preserved  and  spread  learning  and 
ideals  during  the  Dark  Ages.  Report  on  the  life  and  work  of 
Galileo 

6.  Graph  comparing  progress  during  war  and  peace 

7.  Report  on  how  inventions  have  changed  ways  of  living 

8.  Other  activities  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 
Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 

UNIT  VI 

HOW  DO  REVOLUTIONS  IN  THOUGHT  AND  SCIENCE  LEAD  TO 
DEMOCRACY  AND  BETTER  WAYS  OF  LIVING? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  How  did  the  English  people  win  their  liberties? 

a.  The  foundations  of  democracy 

b.  Independence  and  liberty  of  the  American  Colonies 

2.  How  did  the  French  people  struggle  for  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity? 

3.  How  do  science  and  invention  change  men’s  ways  of  thinking 
and  working? 

a.  The  new  learning 

b.  The  rise  of  industry 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  nature  of  social  changes  and  human 
progress,  the  results  from  ideas  and  inventions,  and  the  impact 
of  one  culture  upon  another 

2.  To  gain  insight  into  the  common  concerns  and  aspirations  of 
all  peoples 

3.  To  realize  the  role  of  science  and  economic  progress  in  mak- 
ing the  peoples  of  the  world  interdependent 

4.  To  develop  insight  into  the  meaning  of  liberty  and  the  respon- 
sibilities which  are  involved 

5.  To  appreciate  the  present  status  of  democracy  and  industry  in 
terms  of  standards  of  living 

6.  To  recognize  the  need  for  and  to  consider  the  amount  of 
social,  political,  and  economic  controls 

7.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 
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Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Dramatizations 

a.  The  signing  of  the  Magna  Carta  at  Runnymede 

b.  Preparing  and  signing  the  Declaration  ot  Independence 

2.  Preparation  of  graphs  and  charts  showing 

a.  Increase  in  the  world’s  population  in  various  countries 

b.  Development  of  education  and  invention  (steam  engine, 
etc.) 

3.  Posting  class  time  chart  showing  man’s  progress 

4.  Biographies  of  Diderot,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Newton,  Francis 
Bacon,  Franklin 

5.  Report  on  how  the  scientific  attitude  of  investigation  de- 
veloped under  man’s  increasing  freedom 

6.  Reports  on  three  great  English  books,  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Gulliver’s  Travels,  and  their  influence 
on  people 

7.  Report  comparing  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, with  those  existing  under  feudalism  and  the  divine  right 
of  kings 

8.  Imaginary  report  by  a boy  who  visited  the  French  Estates 
General  on  May  5,  1789 

9.  Report  on  the  spread  of  democratic  constitutional  government 
England,  France  (1789)  , Italy,  United  States  (1776)  , Portugal 

(191 1) , Russia  (1917) , Germany  (1918) 

10.  Other  activities  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  p.  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 

UNIT  VII 

HOW  DID  NATIONALISM  AND  DEMOCRACY  DEVELOP  IN  EUROPE 

AND  AMERICA? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  How  did  the  common  man  win  his  place  in  the  sun? 

a.  Progress  and  reform  in  England 

b.  Contest  between  absolutism  and  democracy  in  France 

2.  How  did  Italy  and  Germany  struggle  for  unity? 

3.  How  did  common  men  fare  in  eastern  Europe? 

4.  How  ditl  nationalism  and  democracy  grow  in  the  United 
States? 
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5.  How  did  nationalism  counterbalance  democracy  in  Latin 
America? 

Objectives 

1.  To  appreciate  the  persistent  struggle  of  mankind  for  freedom 

2.  To  realize  how  the  type  of  government  influences  individual 
and  social  living 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  enduring  values  persist 

4.  To  increase  personal  appreciation  of  the  freedoms  under 
representative  democracy 

5.  To  promote  democratic  human  relations  in  the  school,  family, 
and  community 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 
Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Library  research  and  report  on 

a.  England— the  first  great  democratic  nation 

(1)  Origin  of  Parliament— House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Commons 

(2)  Wars  which  established  the  “divine  right  of  the  com- 
mon people” 

(3)  Spread  of  tolerance  and  free  speech 

b.  France  after  revolution  of  1789 

(1)  Biography  of  Locke,  Voltaire 

(2)  Comparison  of  the  French  “Declaration  of  Rights  of 
Man”  and  of  the  “Citizen”  with  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence 

2.  Panel  discussion:  “What  did  the  development  of  democratic 

government  do  for  the  people?” 

a.  With  respect  to  the  Judaic-Christian  ideals 

b.  The  growth  of  humanitarianism 

c.  The  extension  of  suffrage 

d.  Legislation  concerning  labor 

e.  Provision  for  the  poor 

3.  Committee  report  on  the  types  and  extension  of  education, 
the  change  in  its  purpose,  noting  the  transition  from  academic 
to  functional  goals 

4.  Reports  on  the  extension  of  democracy  to  Germany,  Italy, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Latin  America 

5.  Resource  speakers  from  countries  which  have  little  democracy 

6.  Debates:  Resolved,  That  the  British  nationalism  of  industry 

is  a type  of  increasing  democracy 

Resolved,  I hat  the  United  Nations  should  form  a world 
government  as  the  thirteen  colonies  formed  one  nation 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  p.  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV, 
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UNIT  VIII 

HOW  DO  INDUSTRIALISM  AND  IMPERIALISM  JOIN  THE  EAST 

AND  THE  WEST? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  How  did  industrialism  and  trade  lead  to  imperialism? 

a.  Need  for  raw  materials  and  markets 

b.  Investment  of  the  profits  of  industry  and  commerce 

2.  How  did  Europe  and  America  reawaken  Asia? 

a.  Opening  the  door  of  ancient  China 

b.  How  Japan  became  a modern  nation 

c.  How  India  entered  the  modern  world 

d.  Development  of  southeast  Asia 

3.  How  was  the  Dark  Continent  opened? 

a.  Europeans  explore  Africa 

b.  Missionaries  and  traders  bring  new  ideas  and  ways  of 

living  to  Africa 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  persistent  struggle  of  mankind  to  control 
and  use  their  physical  environment 

2.  To  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  profit  motive,  its  values 
and  abuses 

3.  To  realize  the  results  from  new  ideas,  inventions,  and  the 
impacts  of  one  culture  upon  another 

4.  To  understand  the  common  concerns  of  all  peoples  regardless 
of  time,  place,  or  race 

5.  To  examine  the  need  for  world  organization 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Report  on  the  meaning  of  the  “industrial  revolution’’ 

2.  Talk  to  class  by  an  old  citizen  on  conditions  when  most  of  the 
people  made  or  grew  what  they  needed 

3.  Talk  by  an  industrialist  on  the  need  for  new  markets  to  create 
more  jobs  and  increase  profits 

4.  Report  on  the  “open  door”  policy  in  China,  “spheres  of  in- 
fluence”, and  the  Boxer  Rebellion 

5.  Talks  by  former  students  who  have  been  in  Japan  and  China 

6.  Report  on  the  rise  of  Japan  as  an  Asiatic  power 

7.  Review  and  report  on  the  book  With  Clive  in  India - (Henty) 

8.  Map  preparation  on  the  exploration  and  sectioning  of  Africa 
by  the  European  governments 
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9.  Panel  discussion  on 

a.  The  evils  of  imperialism 

b.  The  benefits  of  imperialism 

c.  The  extent  of  imperialism  today  and  present  trends 

d.  The  need  for  world  organization 

10.  Other  activities  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  p.  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 

UNIT  IX 

HOW  HAVE  TWO  WORLD  WARS  CHANGED  THE  DESTINY  OF  PEOPLES 

AND  NATIONS? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  How  did  the  First  World  War  begin  and  envelop  the  world? 

a.  War  clouds  over  Europe 

b.  Outbreak  of  a world  war 

c.  Making  the  world  safe  for  democracy 

2.  How  did  twenty  years  of  peace  become  an  uncertain  armistice? 

a.  Impulses  toward  democracy  and  nationalism 

b.  From  peace  and  prosperity  to  depression 

c.  Rise  of  authoritarian  governments  in  Europe 

3.  How  did  the  Second  World  War  begin  and  become  more 
devastating  than  all  previous  wars? 

a.  A war  of  nations  in  arms 

b.  Military  victory  for  freedom  and  democracy 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  social  and  economic  tensions  that  lead  to 
war 

2.  To  recognize  the  need  for  social,  economic,  and  political  con- 
trols in  a world  that  is  becoming  increasingly  interdependent 

3.  To  appreciate  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  which  men  have 
made  for  democracy  and  freedom 

4.  To  increase  sensitivity  to  the  problems  that  face  the  next 
generation 

5.  To  practice  the  personal  behaviors  which  democracy  implies 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Committee  study  and  reports  on 

a.  European  boundaries  before  World  War  I 

b.  Types  of  governments  in  European  countries  before  World 
War  I 
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c.  How  countries  settled  their  international  problems  by  wars 

d.  Types  of  propaganda  and  education  in  Germany  before 
World  War  I 

e.  Origin  and  start  of  World  War  I 

2.  Talk  by  a combat  veteran  of  World  War  I 

3.  Panel  discussion  on  the  League  of  Nations 

a.  How  was  it  organized?  What  did  it  propose? 

b.  Why  did  the  United  States  not  participate? 

c.  What  happened  to  the  League  of  Nations? 

4.  Report  on  what  World  War  I cost  the  world  and  the  United 
States 

5.  Talk  by  a veteran  of  World  War  II 

6.  Committee  research  and  reports  on 

a.  Rise  of  authoritarian  governments  in  Europe  after  World 
War  I 

b.  Education  in  European  countries 

c.  Hitler  and  the  Nazis 

d.  America  s part  in  the  war 

7.  Panel  discussion  on  present  world  tensions  and  imminent 
World  War  III 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  p.  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation" 


UNIT  X 

HOW  DO  INDIVIDUALS  AND  NATIONS  OF  OUR  WORLD  TODAY  SEEK 

PEACE  AND  SECURITY? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  I he  need  lor  peace  and  security 

a.  Interdependence  ot  peoples  and  nations 

b.  The  lessons  war  has  taught 

c.  1 he  threat  of  atomic  warfare 

2.  I he  problems  of  peace  and  security 

a.  Conflicting  cultures,  economies,  and  ideologies 

b.  Nationalism  and  militarism 

3.  Approaches  to  peace  and  security 

a.  Communications  and  economic  cooperation  between 
peoples  and  nations 

b.  World  organization  through  the  United  Nations 

c.  Understanding  and  tolerance 
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4.  Your  place  in  the  world  of  today 

a.  Opportunities  the  world  affords  you 

b.  Obligations  to  be  met 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  persistent  struggle  on  the  part  of  men  to 
learn  how  to  live  together 

2.  To  appreciate  the  love  of  peace  by  all  peoples  and  their  need 
for  democracy  to  give  it  expression 

5.  To  develop  tolerance  and  respect  toward  peoples  of  all  lands 

4.  To  learn  how  to  get  along  with  other  people 

5.  To  appreciate  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  the  last  half 
of  the  twentieth  century 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Current  events  study:  Learning  in  this  unit  can  be  vitalized 

by  a study  of  current  happenings  throughout  the  world.  Radio 
news  reports,  newsreels,  daily  newspapers,  and  current  events 
papers  refer  to  developments  that  are  of  concern  to  pupils 

2.  Panel  discussion  on  the  development  of  democracy  and  peace 
during  the  entire  period  covered  in  the  course 

a.  In  ancient  civilizations 

b.  In  Greece  and  Rome 

c.  In  the  Middle  Ages 

d.  In  the  Eighteenth  Century 

e.  Conclusion:  Democracy  and  peace  today.  Progress  through 
time 

3.  Report  on  the  development  of  educational  opportunities  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  What  modern  knowledge 
about  the  learning  process  is  shown  by  the  work  in  this  class? 

4.  Report  on  the  United  Nations 

a.  What  bodies  compose  it? 

b.  How  is  membership  secured? 

c.  What  is  its  hope? 

d.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  Korean  situation? 

e.  Visit  to  the  United  Nations  or  plan  a talk  by  one  who  has 
been  there 

5.  Talk  by  a school  counselor  or  worker  with  young  people  on 
opportunities  for  youth  in  the  community  and  in  the  world 

6.  Interviews  and  reports  on  what  kind  of  people  various  em- 
ployment managers  want  to  hire 

7.  Several  ability  tests  may  be  administered  to  the  class.  Future 
intentions  may  be  surveyed  and  group  and  individual  counsel- 
ing used 
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8.  Investigations  may  be  made  and  reports  given  on  how  grad- 
uates of  the  school  have  succeeded— economically  and  in  terms 
of  service 

9.  Panel  discussion  on:  “Why  Stay  in  School?” 

a.  Success  of  high  school  graduates  compared  with  that  of 
nongraduates 

b.  Doorways  opened  by  a high  school  diploma 

c.  Percentage  of  dropouts  in  the  local  school  and  what  they  do 

d.  Reports  of  interviews  with  dropouts:  Why  they  left  school 
and  what  they  advise  others  to  do 

e.  Self-evaluation  on  the  self-rating  chart  in  Chapter  IV 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  p.  31 

Evaluation 


a.  Course  review  and  functional  test  on  course  objectives 

b.  Student  evaluation  of  the  course,  using  form  in  Chapter  IV 

UNIT  XI 

Units  XI  through  XV  are  illustrative  units  from  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

They  may  be  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 

FINDING  WORLD  PROBLEMS 

Have  you  ever  seen  a cartoon  of  the  world  where  it  is  pictured  as  a 
sick  man  with  his  head  full  of  bumps  and  bruises,  or  swathed  in 
bandages?  That’s  the  way  we’re  going  to  see  the  world  right  now. 
One  bump  is  “inflation,”  the  bruise  is  “depression,”  that  deep  cut  on 
his  forehead  is  “wars,”  his  raging  headache  is  “political  theories,”  the 
gun  pointed  at  his  brain  is  “atomic  energy,”  and  so  on. 

But  there  is  still  a lot  of  life  and  pep  in  the  old  fellow  at  that.  He’s 
not  dead  by  a long  shot.  At  least  we  have  hopes  for  his  recovery;  we 
believe  that,  with  care  and  medicine,  he  can  live  to  a ripe  old  age.  So 
we  are  going  to  find  out  first  where  his  aches  and  pains  are,  next  what 
causes  them,  and  then  see  what  we  can  do  to  fix  him  up. 

Yes,  we’re  the  doctors.  So  first  we’re  going  to  go  over  him  very 
quickly  to  see  where  he  hurts  most.  We’ll  feel  his  pulse,  take  his  tem- 
perature, listen  to  his  heart;  we’ll  tap  him  here  and  there;  we’ll  look 
at  his  tongue  and  eyes;  we’ll  ask  him  what  distresses  him. 

Actually  where  shall  we  look  to  find  the  problems  of  the  world 
today?  First  of  all,  in  the  newspapers,  in  magazines,  in  current  books 
and  pamphlets,  then  in  open  forums  and  lectures,  in  the  halls  of  legis- 
latures, and  at  congresses  and  conventions.  Talking  to  people  and 
finding  out  their  “gripes,”  their  worries,  will,  if  we  interview  efiough 
of  them,  add  up  to  some  ills  that  are  common  everywhere.  Remember 
you  must  go  over  your  patient  thoroughly,  not  just  at  one  spot  (like 
the  United  States)  . You  must  examine  the  entire  world. 
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Now  that  we  know  where  he  hurts,  what  next?  What  does  an  M.D. 
do?  He  diagnoses  his  patient’s  ailments,  the  causes  of  his  illness,  and 
then  he  figures  out  a plan  of  treatment  to  eliminate  or  ease  the  aches 
and  pains.  It  may  be  a diet,  rest,  a new  routine,  pills,  liquid  medicine, 
an  operation,  a nurse.  And  if  he’s  stumped  for  the  proper  remedy, 
he  refers  his  patient  to  a specialist  for  further  examination  and  help. 
At  least  he  does  something.  He  doesn’t  sit  idly  by  and  hope  that  in 
time  nature  will  work  a cure  and  things  will  be  better  for  the  old 
fellow. 

Let  us  not  be  indifferent  to  the  world’s  troubles,  for  after  all,  we’ve 
got  to  live  with  this  old  man  all  our  lives.  Our  world  can  be  mourn- 
ful, dreary,  and  distressing,  or  it  can  be  bright,  sunny,  and  hopeful, 
for  we  are  the  only  doctors  this  sick  man  has. 

You  are  not  too  young  now  to  study  for  your  doctor’s  job,  or  to 
serve  as  an  intern  or  assistant  to  those  older  and  more  experienced 
than  you.  You  may , with  your  young,  fresh  ideas,  visualize  and  de- 
velop a new  cure  for  the  cancers  or  diabetes  which  are  sapping  the 
strength  and  happiness  of  old  man  world. 

Draw  a cartoon  such  as  we  have  described,  or  any  other  picture  of 
your  own  to  show  seven  or  eight  world  problems. 
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UNIT  XII 

HOW  DOES  GOVERNMENT  OPERATE  IN  Ol'R  COMMUNITY?* 

PART  I 

Central  Objective 

To  develop  the  ability  to  understand  the  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical aspects  of  the  community  in  which  one  resides. 

Contributory  Objectives 

To  develop 

1.  A knowledge  of  the  heritage  of  which  the  community  is  a 
recipient 

2.  A knowledge  of  the  racial  and  religious  problems  of  the  com- 
munity 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  governmental  machinery  of  the  com- 
munity 

4.  A knowledge  of  the  industrial  aspects  of  the  community 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  geography  of  the  community 

6.  A thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  establishments  of  the 
community 

7.  A knowledge  of  the  recreational  and  leisure-time  activities 
offered  to  citizens  of  the  community 

8.  A knowledge  of  transportation  and  travel  facilities  which  the 
community  possesses 

9.  A knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  part  the  communitv 
is  contributing  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole 

Indirect  Objectives 

To  develop 

1.  A feeling  of  personal  responsibility  to  assist  in  making  our 
community  a better  place  in  which  to  live 

2.  A desire  to  participate  actively  in  the  civic  life  of  the  com- 
munity 

3.  A desire  to  support  community  projects,  drives,  etc. 

4.  A broad  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems  of  our 
neighbors 

Pretest 

The  pretest  will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  Section  I will  consist  of 
20  incomplete  statements.  Section  II  will  be  made  up  of  30  questions 
which  will  be  answered  either  “Yes”  or  “No,”  together  with  five  ques- 
tions asking  for  additional  information.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  test 
to  provide  a diagnostic  instrument  which  will  assist  the  teacher  in 
discovering  the  present  knowledge  which  the  pupils  possess  concern- 

* NOTE:  For  the  purposes  of  this  unit  the  community  will  he  considered  the 

geographical  area  which  is  served  by  the  public  school.  Thus,  it  may  be  a city,  town, 
township,  depending  upon  the  group  involved. 
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ing  their  community.  This  should  greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  planning 
for  the  needs  of  the  pupils  under  her  guidance  and  jurisdiction.  Thus, 
the  purposes  of  the  pretest  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  To  measure  prior  masteries 

2.  lo  determine  to  what  extent  the  central  objective  has  already 
been  attained  by  the  pupils 

3.  To  motivate  pupils  to  attack  the  work  of  the  unit  with  a 
strong  desire  or  urge 

PRETEST— Section  I 

Instructions:  This  section  of  the  test  is  made  up  of  20  incomplete 

statements.  Each  statement  can  be  completed  correctly  by  only  one 
of  four  possible  choices.  Select  the  one  answer  that  you  think  best 
completes  each  statement.  Indicate  your  choice  by  placing  a (-[-)  in 
the  parentheses  at  the  left  of  the  answer. 

Sample:  The  first  President  of  the  United  States  was 

( ) Alexander  Hamilton 

( ) Benjamin  Franklin 

( ) Thomas  Jefferson 

(-(-)  George  Washington 


1.  The  population  of  my  community  is 

( ) less  than  1,000 

( ) 1,000  to  10,000 

( ) 10,000  to  100,000 

( ) over  100,000 

2.  The  number  of  theaters  in  my  community  is 

( ) 1-3 

( ) 4-6 
( ) 7-9 
( ) over  9 

3.  The  type  of  government  in  my  commut...y  is  best  described  by 

( ) city  manager  plan 

( ) mayor-council  plan 

( ) commission  plan 

( ) no  definite  plan 

4.  My  community  has  the  following  type  of  voting  procedure 

( ) voting  machine 

( ) Indiana  ballot 

( ) Australian  ballot 

( ) Massachusetts  ballot 

5.  The  number  of  banks  in  my  community  is 

( ) 1-3 
( ) 4-6 
( ) 7-9 
( ) over  9 
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6.  In  order  to  obtain  a marriage  license,  one  would  go  to  the 

( ) county  clerk 

( ) city  clerk 

( ) justice  of  the  peace 

( ) town  clerk 

7.  Most  of  the  people  of  my  community  are  engaged  in 

( ) farming 

( ) white  collar  jobs 

( ) manufacturing 

( ) other  occupations 

8.  Most  of  the  arrests  that  are  made  in  my  community  are  because  of 

( ) drunkenness 

( ) robbery 

( ) traffic  violations 

( ) other  reasons 

9.  The  water  supply  in  my  community  comes  from 

( ) wells 

( ) streams 

( ) springs 

( ) lakes 

10.  In  my  community  television  sets  are  found  in 

( ) less  than  25%  of  the  homes 

( ) 25-50%  of  the  homes 

( ) 50-75%  of  the  homes 

( ) more  than  75%  of  the  homes 

11.  My  community  is  best  described  by  the  following  term 

( ) urban 

( ) rural 

( ) suburban 

( ) semi-rural 

12.  Most  of  the  people  of  my  community  came  to  the  United  States  from 

( ) Northern  Europe 

( ) Eastern  Europe 

( ) Southern  Europe 

( ) Western  Europe  and  the  British  Isles 

13.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  population  of  my  community  has 

( ) decreased 

( ) increased  less  than  10% 

( ) increased  10-20% 

( ) increased  over  20% 

14.  The  average  family  income  in  my  community  is 

( ) less  than  $1500 

( ) $1500-2500 

( ) $2500-3500 

( ) over  $3500 
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15.  The  amount  of  monthly  rent  which  is  paid  by  the  average  family  in  my 
community  is 

( ) less  than  §25 
( ) §25-150 
( ) $50-§75 
( ) more  than  $75 

1(3.  The  average  winter  temperature  in  my  community  is 
( ) below  zero  degrees  Fahrenheit 

( ) 0-10  degrees 

( ) 10-20  degrees 

( ) over  20  degrees 

17.  The  number  of  births  in  my  community  during  the  past  year  was 

( ) less  than  10(1 

( ) 100-500 
( ) 500-1,000 
( ) over  1,000 

18.  The  number  of  newspapers  published  in  my  community  is 

( ) none 

( ) one 

( ) two 

( ) more  than  two 

19.  In  my  community  inside  bath  and  toilet  facilities  are  found  in 

( ) less  than  25%  of  the  homes 

( ) 25-50%  of  the  homes 

( ) more  than  50%  of  the  homes 

( ) all  of  the  homes 

20.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  which  I attend  is 

( ) less  than  100 

( ) 101  to  300 

( ) 301  to  500 
( ) over  500 

21.  The  number  of  classroom  teachers  in  the  school  which  I attend  is 

( ) less  than  10 

( ) 10-25 
( ) 26-50 
( ) more  than  50 


PRETEST— Section  II 

Instructions:  This  section  of  the  test  is  composed  of  30  questions. 
Read  each  of  the  following  questions  carefully.  If  you  think  the 
answer  to  the  question  is  “Yes”  check  the  word  “Yes”  at  the  right  of 
the  question.  If  you  think  the  answer  to  the  Question  is  “No”  check 
the  word  “No.” 
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Example:  Can  you  drive  an  automobile?  YES  \/ 


1.  Is  there  desirable  drinking  water  available  in  your  com- 
munity?   YES_ 

2.  Are  the  theaters  in  your  community  open  on  Sunday?  YES_ 

3.  Is  there  an  active  PTA  in  your  community?  YF.S_ 

4.  Are  there  zoning  regulations  in  your  community?  YES_ 

5.  Does  your  community  have  parking  meters?  YES_ 

6.  Is  your  town’s  business  section  well  planned?  YES_ 

7.  Does  your  community  provide  adequate  police  protection?  YES_ 

8.  Is  there  an  active  YMCA  in  your  community?  YES_ 

9.  Is  adequate  transportation  available  in  your  community?  . YES_ 

10.  Is  your  community  provided  with  sufficient  medical  service?  YES_ 

11.  Does  your  community  possess  suitable  hospital  facilities?  YES_ 

12.  Has  your  community  provided  space  for  picnic  grounds?  YF.S_ 

13.  Is  there  too  much  neighborhood  gossip  in  your  community?  YES_ 

14.  Are  most  of  the  people  in  your  community  desirable  citizens?  YES_ 

15.  Are  political  issues  so  involved  that  people  refrain  from 

voting?  YES_ 

16.  Is  there  an  active  scout  organization  in  your  community?  YES_ 

17.  Are  most  community  social  welfare  activities  necessary?  YES 

18.  Does  your  community  have  a public  library?  YES. 

19.  Are  labor  unions  strong  in  your  community?  YES. 

20.  Is  unemployment  a current  problem  in  your  community?  YES. 

21.  Is  your  community  managed  by  dictatorial  people?  YES. 

22.  Does  your  community  have  a baseball  team? YES. 

23.  Is  a spirit  of  cooperation  prevalent?  YES. 

24.  Are  you  bothered  by  beggars? YES. 

25.  Is  there  a skating  rink  in  your  community?  YES. 

26.  Do  most  people  in  your  community  own  their  own  homes?  YES. 

27.  Does  your  community  have  a central  disposal  system?  YES. 

28.  Are  firemen  paid  better  than  school  teachers  in  your  com- 
munity?   YES. 

29.  Is  the  crime  rate  high  in  your  community?  YES. 

30.  Is  the  divorce  rate  high  in  your  community?  YES. 


Section  III— Additional  Information 

1.  Who  are  the  political  party  leaders? 

2.  How  do  the  party  leaders  get  their  positions? 

3.  Where  do  the  parties  get  their  funds- 

4.  How  do  the  parties  select  their  candidates? 

5.  What  should  you  do  if  you  want  to  run  for  office? 


NO 


NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 
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The  Teacher’s  Presentation  and  Overview 

The  teacher  begins  talking,  not  lecturing— “We  are  going  to  try  to 
find  the  answers  to  a number  of  questions  which  you  raised  today. 
We  are  vitally  concerned  about  the  place  in  which  we  live— our  home 
and  our  community  are  very  close  to  our  hearts.  We  are  aware  that 
our  living  quarters  are  not  always  perfect.  From  time  to  time  we 
must  set  aside  a period  for  housecleaning  and  “face  lifting.”  This  is 
also  true  of  our  communities— uncleanliness  often  exists  both  physically 
and  morally. 

“We  are  all  social  beings  and  as  such  we  want  to  ha've  something  to 
say  about  where  we  shall  live,  what  type  of  work  we  shall  do,  and  what 
type  of  education  we  and  our  children  shall  have.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  us,  particularly  during  our  youth,  fail  to  see  our  own  im- 
portance as  contributors  to  community  affairs.  We  feel  that  because 
as  young  people  we  are  subject  to  a large  extent  to  the  direction  of 
our  parents  and  our  schools  and  because  we  do  not  have  the  right  to 
vote,  our  influence  is  of  little  value.  Even  if  that  were  true,  and  it  is 
not,  we  must  remember  that  sooner  than  we  realize  we  become  adults 
with  all  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  adults. 

“It  is  evident  that  performing  a useful  occupation  well  is  basic  to 
self-satisfaction.  But  that  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  a full  and 
satisfactory  life. 

“As  an  individual  you  are  more  than  a carpenter,  electrician,  plumb- 
er, teacher,  or  doctor.  You  are  also  a member  of  a family  unit,  of 
economic  and  political  groups,  etc.  You  are  a member  of  society  in 
all  its  political,  social,  religious,  and  economic  aspects. 

“The  way  in  which  these  various  groups  operate  is  affected  by  the 
actions  of  every  individual.  In  turn  it  affects  the  day-to-day  living  of 
every  individual.  Depressions,  epidemics,  crimes,  industrial  disputes, 
and  numerous  other  ills  affect  the  life  of  every  one  of  us.  Thus,  it  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  these  undesirable  social,  political,  economic,  and 
religious  experiences  that  cause  human  distress  and  misery  are  reduced 
to  a minimum.” 

Activities  of  Pupils  and  Study  Guide 

1.  The  students  will  make  a map  of  the  community.  Copies  can 
often  be  procured  from  real  estate  firms  or  local  government  agen- 
cies. Studying  the  layout  of  the  community  and  its  relationship 
to  other  places  is  vital  in  the  orientation  program 

2.  Take  planned  trips  to  jails,  police  stations,  local  government  offices, 
local  industries,  etc.  This  can  be  handled  in  supervised  groups 

3.  Bring  in  civic  leaders  to  confer  with  the  pupils 

4.  A tour  of  the  community  to  point  out  banks,  post  office,  library, 
schools,  shopping  center,  transportation  facilities,  important  offices, 
etc 
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5.  Individual  projects  concerning  the  birth  rate,  population  trend, 
divorce  rate,  housing  or  building  projects,  etc. 

6.  Hold  a mock  election  and  trial 

7.  Committees  make  investigations  and  report  to  the  class  concerning 
recommendations  to  improve  existing  conditions 

8.  Survey  of  Material  and  Human  Resources  in  the  Community  (See 
Project  I) 

9.  Writing  a Community  Book  (See  Project  II) 

PART  II 
PROJECT  I 

SURVEY  OF  MATERIAL  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  IN  THE  COMMUNITY1 
Digest 

The  students  aided  by  a Resource  Committee,  composed  of  com- 
munity adults,  plan  and  conduct  a survey  of  local  materials  and  human 
resources  that  might  be  used  by  the  school  in  its  educational  program. 
Class  preparations  include:  the  designing  of  questionnaires  and  ma- 
terial resource  cards,  the  formation  of  teams,  the  assigning  of  terri- 
tories, and  the  issuing  of  identification  cards,  etc.  This  practice  offers 
the  students  the  opportunities  of  interviewing  people,  of  collecting 
pertinent  material  information,  of  recognizing  the  necessity  for  secur- 
ing exact  information,  of  tabulating  and  analyzing  data,  of  presenting 
a report,  and  of  preparing  a community  program  on  some  of  the 
incidents  that  occurred  during  the  interviewing  and  the  search  for 
materials. 

Important  Points 

1.  This  project  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  school  adminis- 
tration, municipal  agencies,  and  adults  of  the  community 

2.  This  project  may  require  the  utilization  of  school  time 

3.  This  project  offers  the  adults  of  the  community  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  the  educational  program  through  their 
vocational  and  avocational  interests. 

Detailed  Description 

SURVEY  OF  THE  MATERIAL  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  undertaken  by  a social  studies  class  is  to 
find  out  what  human  and  material  resources  exist  in  the  community 
that  might  be  used  by  the  school  in  its  educational  program.  Specifi- 
cally, (1)  what  individuals  might  share  their  experiences  with  the  stu- 
dents in  the  school;  and  (2)  what  films,  pictures,  agencies,  etc.,  are 
available  which  might  be  used  to  broaden  the  community  educational 
program. 


1 Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Citizenship  Education  Project,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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To  help  the  students  in  this  survey,  a Resource  Committee  of  com- 
munity people  is  secured.  They  help  plan  the  survey  and  keep  a hie 
of  information  in  the  school  library.  The  information  gathered  by 
this  survey  makes  it  possible  for  adults  in  the  community  to  contribute 
to  the  educational  program  through  their  vocational  and  avocational 
interests. 

This  project  has  proved  to  be  quite  a challenge  to  those  students 
who  have  used  it.  Considerable  time  is  spent  in  preparing  the  stu- 
dents before  the  survey  is  undertaken.  The  students  are  prepared  for 
certain  rebuffs  which  they  will  receive  and  to  which  many  of  them  are 
unaccustomed. 

Sometimes  by  working  in  teams  certain  obstacles  are  more  easily 
overcome.  A large  wall  map  of  the  community  can  be  secured  from 
community  authorities,  so  that  the  pupils  may  ascertain  the  location 
of  homes  to  be  contacted  before  they  start  out.  A tietailed  properties 
map  on  file  in  the  tax  assessor’s  office,  or  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of 
deeds,  printed  in  about  twenty-five  sections  on  cloth  sheets  and  bound 
in  a huge  volume,  can  also  be  used  to  assign  survey  territory  to  teams 
by  blocks.  The  students  can  also  borrow  a card  file  made  up  from 
the  lists  of  the  water  department  so  that  calls  may  be  checked  against 
it  when  questionnaires  are  returned. 

Every  house  in  the  village  is  visited  personally  or  reached  by  mail. 
Team  captains  are  carefully  selected  by  the  students  for  their  ability 
to  manage  and  take  responsibility.  These  captains  bring  in  for  dis- 
cussion questions  which  come  up  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
teams. 

Participating  in  the  survey  provides  a valuable  educational  experi- 
ence for  the  students— not  a perfunctory  gesture  of  formal  education 
but  a real  community  project  that  the  students  can  work  at.  In  work- 
ing with  the  representatives  of  the  adidt  Resource  Committee  and 
knowing  that  the  survey  material  is  going  to  be  of  immediate  use,  the 
students  take  interest  in  organizing  for  the  survey;  interviewing  the 
people;  recognizing  the  necessity  for  getting  exact  information;  de- 
ciding on  the  best  way  of  presenting  the  report;  learning  to  construct 
tables  and  graphs  that  show  the  things  they  wish  to  portray;  calculat- 
ing the  data  to  be  tabulated;  writing  up  stories  of  the  survey  for  the 
school  newspaper  and  local  newspapers;  and  preparing  a community 
program  on  some  of  the  incidents  that  occurred  in  the  interviewing. 

During  the  survey  each  student  is  furnished  an  identification  card 
which  is  used  as  a permit  to  work  on  this  project  during  school  time 
when  this  does  not  conflict  with  his  scheduled  program.  Some  of  the 
parents  working  with  the  students  help  to  summarize  some  of  the  sur- 
vey data  on  the  community  resource  cards  which  are  kept  in  the  school 
library,  with  orange-colored  cards  listing  material  resources.  A sample 
of  the  resource  card  follows  the  questionnaire  on  page  190. 

The  questionnaire  is  one  which  has  been  successfully  used. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  LEARNING  ABOUT  OUR  COMMUNITY 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  CLASSES 


.SCHOOI. 


Interviewers: 

Respondent: 


Place. 

Date 


I.  General  Information: 

1.  Occupation ___  Place  of  employment 

Would  you  be  willing  to  speak  to  class  or  school  on  your  rvork? 

2.  To  what  organizations  do  you  belong? 


What  offices  do  you  hold  in  these  organizations?. 


3.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong? 

Do  you  have  an  official  position  in  the  party? 

4.  Do  you  have  a religious  preference? 

Are  you  an  active  member  of  any  religious  group? 

5.  What  papers  and  magazines  do  you  read  regularly?. 

Papers  Magazines 


II.  Source  Information: 

1.  What  are  your  hobbies?. 


2.  Would  you  be  willing:  (a)  to  exhibit  your  hobbies  in  classes?  Yes No 

(b)  to  help  students  develop  similar  hobbies?  Yes No 

3.  Where  have  you  traveled?. 


4.  Do  you  have  any  films,  pictures,  or  articles  from  your  travels  that  you  would 
be  willing  to  lend  for  school  use?  List:  


5.  Would  you  be  willing  to  speak  before  classes  on  your  travels?  Yes No 

When  are  you  available? 

6.  What  buildings,  monuments,  or  historical  objects  do  you  know  about  in 

this  community  which  might  be  valuable  for  boys  and  girls  to  study? 
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(front) 


COMMUNITY  RESOURCE  CARD 


SUBJECT 

Age  level Size  of  group. 

Person  (Place) 

Description 


Arrangements: 

Name  and  title  of  person  to  contact 

Address 

Best  time  to  contact Phone 

Reservation  necessary? How  far  ahead?. 

Related  Subjects 

Resource  File Public  Schools 


(back) 


Time  required  for  Travel: Meals . Program  Total 

Expenses  itemized 


Travel  directions 


Limiting  Conditions 

Equipment  needed 

For  further  information  see  supplementary  information  under  subject  of. 


Information  gathered  by Phone. 


Instructional  Materials  Relating  to  this  Practice 

As  students  engage  in  this  laboratory  practice,  they  should  carry  on 
wider  study  of  the  learning  involved  in  it.  It  is  critically  necessary 
for  them  to  read  and  discuss  a variety  of  instructional  materials. 

In  order  to  secure  a set  of  instructional  materials  for  pupil  use,  the 
teacher  should  examine  digests  of  references  in  the  instructional  mater- 
ials file  boxes.  Suggested  topics  under  which  to  look  are: 

Premises  Topics: 

Educational  and  cultural  opportunities 
All  of  us  should  respect  the  differences  among  people 
Social  improvement  is  the  result  of  individual  and  group  action, 
aided  by  government  action  when  necessary 
All  races,  creeds,  and  cultures  add  to  the  development  of  our 
country 
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American  History  Topics: 

Dependent  on  resources  discovered 

Current  Problems  Topics: 

Acquisition  of  information 
Analysis  of  information 
Educational  opportunity 

These  are  suggested  relationships.  You  will  undoubtedly  see  rela- 
tionships of  this  practice  to  other  topics. 

PROJECT  II 

WRITING  A COMMUNITY  BOOK1 

The  Plan  Digest 

Groups  and  committees  are  formed  to  investigate  the  different  facets 
of  the  community,  such  as:  the  government,  the  public  school  system, 
commercial  endeavors,  residential  housing,  industrial  expansion,  pop- 
ulation characteristics  and  trends,  changes  in  social  life,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Information  is  obtained  through  interviews  and 
research  of  sources,  such  as:  the  local  library,  City  Hall  records,  govern- 
mental officials,  service  clubs,  patriotic  organizations,  the  school  board, 
important  business  and  professional  people,  older  residents  of  the 
community,  and  diaries  and  other  records.  The  students  edit,  arrange, 
and  prepare  the  information  in  book  form. 

Important  Points 

1.  There  must  be  a clear  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
book 

2.  This  practice  requires  administrative  approval  and  is  aided  by 
the  cooperation  of  community  organizations 

3.  Careful  consideration  of  the  scope  of  the  material  desired  is 
important 

4.  Attention  should  be  given  to  community  liabilities  as  well  as 
community  assets 

5.  This  practice  develops  student  skills  in  the  collection,  organi- 
zation, and  interpretation  of  data 

6.  Copies  of  the  book  should  be  placed  in  the  school  library. 

Detailed  Description 

WRITING  A COMMUNITY  BOOK 

Members  of  the  social  studies  class  were  interested  in  learning  more 
about  their  community  and  in  making  it  possible  for  others  in  the 
area  to  read  about  their  findings. 

1 Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Citizenship  Education  Project,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  class  formulated  a tentative  plan  as  to  what  it  desired  to  include 
in  the  book.  It  decided  to  investigate  such  facets  of  community  life 
as  government,  public  school  system,  commercial  endeavors,  residen- 
tial housing,  industrial  expansion,  population  characteristics  and 
trends,  changes  in  social  life  through  the  years,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. Other  areas  may  be  included.  While  the  present  status  was  of 
prime  concern  in  such  a compilation  of  data,  historical  treatment  made 
the  findings  more  meaningful. 

Depending  upon  the  facets  of  the  community,  selected  groups  were 
formed  as  per  interests  to  procure  the  required  data.  Each  group  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  putting  all  material  found  into  book 
form.  One  group  of  students,  for  example,  formed  a committee  to 
plan  a section  on  the  geography  of  the  community.  An  important 
part  of  this  committee’s  work  consisted  of  designing  a map  of  the 
community  that  was  used  in  the  front  of  the  book.  A camera  com- 
mittee working  in  collaboration  with  the  photography  club,  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  book.  As  permission  was  required  for  some  pictures, 
students  had  the  experience  of  adult  association  in  the  project. 

The  local  library  was  an  important  source  of  information.  At  City 
Hall  much  data  was  gleaned  by  examining  official  documents  as  well 
as  interviewing  governmental  officials.  It  proved  helpful  to  have  stu- 
dents interview  members  of  such  organizations  as  service  clubs,  patri- 
otic organizations,  school  board,  and  important  business  and  profes- 
sional people.  Older  residents  of  the  community  were  interviewed  in 
order  to  get  firsthand  information.  Diaries  and  other  records  were 
consulted. 

As  interviewing  is  a technique  of  gainings  information  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  class  to  have  some  guidance  in  this  method  of  acquiring 
data,  as  well  as  in  tact  in  public  relations.  It  meant  practical  planning 
for  the  class  to  formulate  a checklist  or  group  of  questions  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  interview.  This  list  varied  with  the  phase  of  the  com- 
munity being  studied  but  at  the  same  time  fitted  into  the  class  over-all 
plan. 

As  a result  of  publishing  findings  in  the  school  and  local  papers, 
periodically  working  with  various  members  of  the  community  as  indi- 
viduals or  organized  groups,  a snow-ball  cumulative  interest  was  cre- 
ated that  secured  more  help  and  created  a demand  for  the  book  to  be 
published. 
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A nominal  price  was  put  on  the  sale  of  the  book— the  local  printer 
printed  it  at  cost.  The  Board  of  Education  kept  enough  copies  in  the 
textbook  library  to  supply  the  classes  in  the  study  ’of  the  local  com- 
munity. Suggestions  were  made  at  the  close  for  periodic  additions  to 
the  book  as  the  years  went  on,  and  provision  was  made  to  add  chapters 
as  the  community  changed. 

All  through  the  book  the  factors  of  human  relations,  making  a liv- 
ing, and  living  together  were  stressed.  Whether  negative  or  positive,  as 
these  conditions  existed,  care  had  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  too  much 
overweighting  of  the  positive  to  the  neglect  of  the  negative.  Even  so, 
there  is  the  tendency  to  put  the  community’s  best  foot  forward,  which 
up  to  a limit  is  permissible. 

However,  if  we  get  more  and  more  into  a significant  treatment  of 
practical  citizenship,  we  must  help  young  people  to  see  that  one  must 
deal  with  the  truth  that  often  hurts;  but  this  can  be  done  construc- 
tively without  being  merely  a carping  critic. 

A Practical  Chapter  Outline  for  Local  Book 


1.  Geography  and  maps 

7. 

Recreational  Life 

2.  History  of  locality  (brief 

8. 

Transportation 

chapter) 

9. 

Agriculture 

3.  Homes 

10. 

Manufacturing 

4.  Government 

11. 

Merchandising 

5.  Spiritual  Life 

12. 

Health  and  Safety 

(i.  Educational  Life 

13. 

Unfinished  sections— provi- 
sion for  adding  chapters 
periodically 

Final  Test 

1.  Pass  out  blank  maps  of  the  community. 

Make  a list  of  places  to  be  located  on  the  map,  such  as  the  following 

( 1)  Main  streets 
( 2)  Post  office 
( 3)  Jail 

( 4)  Local  government  offices 

( 5)  Business  offices— Telephone  Co.,  Electric  Co.,  etc. 

( 6)  Banks 
( 7)  Schools 
( 8)  Theaters 
( 9)  Library 

(10)  Railroad  stations 

(11)  Bus  terminal 
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(12)  Athletic  fields,  playgrounds,  picnic  grounds 

(13)  Clinics  and  medical  centers— hospitals,  etc. 

(14)  Industrial  establishments 

2.  What  problems  do  yon  consider  the  outstanding  ones  in  your  com- 
munity? What  solutions  would  you  recommend? 

The  above  test  is  a practical  one  and  should  provide  an  adequate 
evaluation  instrument  for  the  unit  of  learning. 


UNIT  XIII 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Overview 

If  the  world  is  to  create  a lasting  peace  and  a genuine  fellowship 
among  men  of  the  world’s  nations,  the  United  Nations  must  by  neces- 
sity play  a leading  role.  The  United  Nations  must  play  a leading  part 
in  creating  a feeling  of  friendship  among  peoples  that  will  strengthen 
and  implement  the  desires  of  these  peoples  for  peace  and  remove  the 
petty  nationalisms  and  hatreds  that  breed  war. 


Objectives 

1.  To  help  the  student  realize  the  importance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  him  and  to  the  future  welfare  of  mankind 

2.  To  encourage  the  pupils  and  teacher  alike  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  world  as  a whole  and  of  the  function  of  the  United  Na- 
tions 

3.  To  understand  how  the  tragedies  of  the  past  have  made  the 
United  Nations  essential  to  our  present  society 

4.  To  understand  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  world  and  promoting  world  peace 

5.  To  promote  faith  in  the  United  Nations 

6.  To  equip  the  pupil  with  the  skills  and  techniques  necessary 
for  intelligent  world  citizenship 

7.  To  show  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  organi- 
zation 

8.  To  impart  the  factual  knowledge  necessary  for  understanding 
the  workings  of  the  United  Nation;' 

9.  To  interest  the  pupil  in  the  affairs  and  functions  of  the  United 
Nations 

10.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning. 

Materials 

1.  Periodicals: 

Appropriate  articles  suggested  by  the  Reader’s  Guide  to  Peri- 
odical Literature 
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2.  Basic  References: 

Boak,  Slosson,  and  Anderson,  World  History 
Carr,  One  World  in  the  Making 
Dulles  and  Lamb,  United  Nations 
Mackinder,  Democratic  Ideals  and  Reality 
Patterson,  Making  the  United  Nations  Work 
Sigrid,  United  Nations  Primer 

The  United  Nations  and  the  Future 
Boyd,  United  Nations  Organization  Handbook 
Dean,  V.  M.,  Four  Cornerstones  to  Peace,  pp.  196-237. 

Finer,  H.,  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Goodrich  and  Hambro,  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
World  Almanac 

3.  Motion  Pictures: 

Association  Films,  Inc.,  35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.— 
We  the  People,  16  mm.  sound 
Brandon  Films,  1600  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  16  mm. 

The  World  is  Rich,  16  mm. 

4.  Filmstrips: 

United  Nations  Department  of  Public  Information 
Films  and  Visual  Information  Division 
Lake  Success,  New  York— 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council , 35  mm. 

Aims  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  35  mm. 

Genocide,  35  mm. 

To  Serve  All  Mankind,  35  mm. 

Nongovernmental  Organizations  and  the  United  Nations, 
35  mm. 

5.  Service  Agency: 

The  United  Nations  Education  Service  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations,  National  Education  Association,  1201  Six- 
teenth St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Approach 

1.  Following  the  study  of  the  Second  World  War,  show  how  the 
Allies  retained  their  union,  were  joined  by  other  interested  nations  of 
the  world,  and  formed  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing world  peace  and  solving  their  problems. 

2.  Show  how  the  League  of  Nations,  the  result  of  World  War  I, 
was  formed  and  why  it  failed.  Investigate  the  causes  for  the  League’s 
failure,  how  it  operated,  and  how  it  compares  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  finish  the  following  story: 

“The  first  day  of  the  International  Children’s  Camp  was 
nearly  ovei.  By  the  banks  of  a river  in  the  middle  western 
United  States  many  children  from  all  over  the  world  were 
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gathered  to  spend  two  weeks  together.  These  children  had 
just  had  ice  cream  and  cake  and  the  lovely  June  day  was 
drawing  to  a close  when.  . . 

4.  Discuss  the  way  in  which  the  thirteen  original  colonies  of  the 
United  States  federated.  Now,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  do  likewise  and  gain  similar  advantages?  What  problems 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  world  unity  that  did  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  American  colonies? 

5.  Demonstrate  to  the  pupils  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
along  social  lines.  Suggested  for  this  are  large  posters  supplied  by  the 
visual  branch  of  the  UN  Publication  Department.  Then  proceed  to 
show  what  is  behind  it,  how  the  need  for  this  work  was  created,  etc. 

6.  Show  how  World  Wars  I and  II  could  have  been  prevented  if 
a strong  organization  having  plan  and  purpose  similar  to  those  of  the 
United  Nations  had  existed.  Then  proceed  to  study  the  capacity  of 
the  present  United  Nations  for  accomplishing  this  end. 

Speaking  Activities 

Plays:  Several  plays  in  Instructor  Magazine  for  the  month  of 

May,  1949,  serve  the  purpose  of  giving  the  students  a clearer 
insight  into  the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  serving 
as  a good  form  of  motivation. 

Reports:  Student  reports  on  any  phase  of  United  Nations’  ac- 

tivity or  any  of  the  personalities  connected  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Debates:  The  League  of  Nations  Would  Have  Succeeded  if  the 

United  States  Had  Joined  It. 

The  Power  of  the  United  Nations  Must  Be  Strengthened. 

The  Veto  Should  Be  Abolished  as  a Blocking  Procedure  in  the 
United  Nations. 

World  Federation  Must  Come  at  Once. 

The  Rift  between  East  and  West  Has  Nullified  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Marshall  Plan  Should  Have  Been  Carried  out  through  the 
United  Nations. 

Panel  Discussions:  Any  of  the  topics  listed  for  debate  are  suit- 

able for  a panel  discussion.  Other  suggested  topics  are: 

The  Work  of  the  United  Nations. 

A Strong  United  Nations  Police  Force  Should  be  Established 
Immediately. 

Listening  Experiences 

Records:  These  can  deal  directly  with  the  United  Nations,  or! 

can  be  folk  songs  of  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Speakers:  Obtain  speakers  who  are  connected  with  the  United 

Nations  or  are  well  informed  about  the  United  Nations. 
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Radio:  Have  the  pupils  listen  to  and  report  about  the  following 

broadcasts: 

“The  United  Nations  Today,”  a daily  15-minute  review  of  the 
day’s  happenings  in  the  United  Nations. 

“Memo  from  Lake  Success,”  a documentary  program  of  CBS. 
(Consult  the  local  newspapers  for  the  time  of  these  programs.) 
Listen  to  the  news  broadcasts  in  class,  looking  for  pertinent  news 
about  the  United  Nations. 

Writing  Experiences 

1.  Written  reports  on  various  phases  and  personalities  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  write  original  stories.  Some  of  the  characters 
should  be  people  from  another  country.  Settings  can  be  any- 
where in  the  world. 

If  you  weren’t  an  American,  where  would  you  like  to  have 
been  born? 

If  you  could  visit  foreign  countries,  w'here  would  you  like 
to  go? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  correspond  with  pupils  in  foreign  countries. 
If  possible,  integrate  this  activity  with  the  foreign  language 
department.  Below  are  the  sources  of  addresses  through  which 
such  correspondence  can  be  inaugurated 

Addresses  of  children  in  eighty  countries  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  sources: 

International  Friendship  League,  Inc.,  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston  8, 
Massachusetts 

Division  of  International  Education  Relations,  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

World  Friendship  Among  Children,  c/o  Church  World  Service,  214  East  21st 
Street,  New  York  10,  New  York 

Teachers  who  wish  to  correspond  with  adults  in  other  countries 
may  secure  names  and  addresses  from: 

Pen  Friends  Division,  English  Speaking  Union,  19  East  54th  Street,  New  York  22, 
New  York 

Your  whole  school  might  like  to  be  affiliated  with  a school  abroad. 
The  organizations  listed  below  will  help  you  establish  contact  with  a 
school  similar  to  your  own  in  another  country. 

National  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C 
School  Affiliation  Service,  American  Friends  Service  (Committee),  20  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 

Save  the  Children  Federation,  1 Madison  Avenue,  New  York  1,  New  York 

If  you  and  your  pupils  specially  want  to  give  help  to  orphans  and 
war-handicapped  children,  write  to  the  following  organizations: 

\merican  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies,  Foreign  Service,  Inc.,  130  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York  10,  New  York 
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UNIT  XIV 

WHY  SHOULD  I STAY  IN  SCHOOL? 

Pupil  concerns 

1.  Financial  needs 

2.  Boredom  with  classroom  work 

3.  Conflict  with  parents  and  others  in  authority  (emancipation 
need) 

4.  Desire  to  be  considered  grown  up 

5.  Need  for  more  freedom  than  school  permits 

6.  Desire  to  get  started  at  earning  a living 

Pupil  goals  (some  are  common  to  group,  some  are  individual) 

1.  To  learn  more  about  the  purposes  of  American  education 

2.  To  learn  about  the  working  world  in  general 

3.  To  Jearn  about  the  occupational  opportunities  in  the  com- 
munity 

4.  To  explore  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses 

5.  To  get  ready  to  earn  a living 

6.  To  get  a part-time  job 

Content— What  we  need  to  know  to  answer  the  question,  “Why  Should 

I Stay  in  School?” 

1.  Who  am  I?— background  (socio-economic)  social  group  (eco- 
nomic, ethnic,  religious) 

2.  What  are  my  special  abilities,  interests,  strengths,  and  weak- 
nesses? 

3.  What  job  opportunities  are  there  for  me  now? 

4.  What  job  opportunities  are  there  now  for  high  school  grad- 
uates? 

5.  What  job  opportunities  are  there  now  for  vocational-technical 
school  graduates? 

6.  What  labor  laws  will  help  or  keep  me  from  getting  a job  now? 

7.  Would  I have  to  join  a labor  union?  What  would  that  cost? 
What  would  it  mean? 

8.  If  I stay  in  school  for  another  year  how  would  it  affect  me  in 
relation  to  getting  a job?  Possible  pay?  Advancement? 

9.  If  I stay  in  school  next  year  can  my  schedule  be  arranged  to 
help  me?  What  courses  should  I choose? 

10.  If  I plan  to  continue  my  education  after  I graduate  what 
school  shall  I select?  What  courses  should  I choose?  What 
will  it  cost  me?  How  can  I get  the  money? 

Learning  activities— How  shall  we  proceed  to  get  the  information  we 

need? 

1.  Take  some  tests  to  measure  our  skills  and  abilities: 

Mechanical  Reasoning  Test,  Minnesota  Form  Board 
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2.  Consider  test  records  in  skills 
Verbal  Ability 

Reading  comprehension 
Handwriting 
Arithmetic  fundamentals 

3.  Answer  some  inventories  and  questionnaires  to  determine  our 
interests,  strengths,  and  weaknesses 

Kuder  preference 
California  personality 

4.  Get  complete  physical  and  dental  examination  and  have  de- 
fects corrected 

5.  Make  personal  record  of  bad  habits  (personal  and  work)  and 
keep  progress  chart  of  efforts  to  break  them 

6.  Interview  our  parents  to  get  facts  about  our  backgrounds, 
financial  resources,  possible  future  resources,  their  plans  for  us 

7.  Gather  facts  about  employment  possibilities: 

Classified  help  wanted 

Poll  neighborhood  stores 

Interview  personnel  manager  in  nearby  factory 

Invite  representative  from  junior  employment  office  to  come 

as  speaker 

Visit  department  store— training  department  and  personnel 
offices 

8.  Classify  facts  obtained  on  basis  of  qualifications  required, 
educational  requisites,  opportunities  for  advancement,  pay 

9.  Write  to  C.I.O.  and  A.F.L.  headquarters  for  literature  on  labor 
laws,  child  labor,  union  memberships,  costs 

10.  Secure  member  from  local  labor  union  as  consultant 

11.  Interview  school  counselor  concerning  job  opportunities,  em- 
ployment certificate,  school-work  plans 

12.  Get  facts  about  senior  and  vocational-technical  school  offer- 
ings by  reading  their  announcements,  seeing  pictures  of  their 
activities,  visiting  the  schools,  talking  to  students,  teachers, 
and  counselors  there 

13.  Give  class  benefit  of  all  findings  by  making  individual  and 
committee  reports  using:  charts  and  graphs,  pictures,  films, 
panel  discussions,  reports— oral  and  written— and  dramatiza- 
tions 

Culminating  activities 

1.  Write  up  a final  personal  decision  and  present  it  in  personal 
conference  to  teacher  and  parents 

2.  Organize  findings  for  presentation  to  the  9A  class  in  assembly. 

REFERENCE  MATERIALS 

PAMPHLET  MATERIAL  (SERIES) 

Americans  at  Work,  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  425  W.  123d  Street, 
New  York 
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Careers , Institute  for  Research,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Occupational  Briefs,  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service,  District  Office 
Occupational  Monographs,  Science  Research  Associates,  600  S.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Small  Business  Manuals,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SINGLE  PUBLICATIONS 

Aids  in  Counseling,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wanted:  A Job,  American  Council  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A Guidance  Bookshelf  on  Occupations,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Lb  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ARMED  FORCES 


Coast  Guard  as  a Career,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  Washington 
General  Information  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Service,  Coast  Guard  Institute,  New  London, 
Connecticut 

Regulations  Governing  Appointments  to  Cadetships  in  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington 
Service  Facts,  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense,  Washington 


F.lectrical  School 
Ordnance  School 
Communications 
Clerical 


U.  S.  Navy,  nearest  Recruiting  Office 


H hat  Rind  of  Job  Can  l Get  in  the  'Navy?  Federal  Office,  Minneapolis, 
or  Nearest  Recruiting  Office 


Minnesota, 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Opportunities  in  Automotive  Business,  Service  Section,  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Detroit,  Michigan 


FORESTRY 


New  Forest  Frontiers,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bui.  144,  Washington,  D.  G. 


NURSINC 

Schools  of  Nursing,  Committee  on  Careers  in  Nursing,  1790  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

AUDIO  AIDS 

CBS— Americans  at  Work 
WCAU— Career  Forum 

School  District  of  Philadelphia  pamphlets  describing  courses  offered  in  vocational- 
technical  schools  such  as:  Auto,  Baking,  Beauty  Culture,  Cabinetmaking, 

Carpentry 

BOOKS  ON  CHOICE  OF  OCCUPATION 

The  Right  Job  for  You,  Brooke,  Noble,  1941 
Career  Clinic,  Brooke,  Farrar,  1940 
Careers  Ahead,  Cottier  and  Brecht,  Little,  1933 
Everyday  Occupations,  Davey  and  Others,  Heath,  1941 
Occupations  Unlimited,  Jones,  Foster  & Stewart,  1948 
Picture  Fact  Books,  Keliher.  Harper 

BIOGRAPHIES 

Angel  Mo  and  Her  Son  Roland  Hayes,  Helm,  Atlantic 
From  Immigrant  to  Inventor,  Pupin,  Scribner’s 
George  Carver,  Stevenson,  Bobbs 

Topflight  (Famous  American  Women),  Stoddard,  Nelson 

We  Have  Tomorrow , Bontemps,  Houghton 

Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became  Famous,  Bolton,  Crowell 
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UNIT  XV 

HOW  CAN  WE  KEEP  OUT  OF  TROUBLE? 

Approach— Newspapers  carried  the  headline  “Teen-Age  Boys  Beat  Up 
Old  Man.”  Children  came  into  the  room  in  great  excitement. 
One  of  their  classmates  was  in  the  gang,  all  of  whom  had  been 
arrested. 

Pupil  concerns  were  readily  identified  in  the  conversations  that  were 
crystallized  during  the  opening  discussion 

1.  Why  do  boys  and  girls  do  things  they  know  are  wrong? 

2.  What  do  “right”  and  “wrong”  mean? 

3.  Why  don’t  adults  help  all  children  who  need  help? 

4.  How  can  teen-agers  get  along  with  their  parents? 

Pupil  goals  for  the  next  few  weeks  emerged  and  were  listed 

1.  We  will  get  facts  about  what  causes  delinquency 

2.  We  will  look  at  ourselves  to  determine  our  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  map  out  a program  of  action 

3.  We  will  look  into  leisure-time  activities  in  this  neighborhood 
and  see  what  can  be  done  to  improve  them 

4.  We  will  do  something  for  the  boys  who  have  gotten  into 
trouble 

5.  We  want  to  improve  our  own  abilities  to  read,  write,  talk,  and 
get  along  with  each  other  and  adults 

Center  of  Interest  was  formulated 

What  are  the  connections  between  juvenile  delinquency  and 
character?  Are  there  relationships  between  delinquency  and 
character  and  living  conditions? 

Content  was  developed  in  response  to  the  question  “What  do  we  need 
to  know  in  order  to  answer  the  questions  we  have  raised?”  It  was 
outlined  as  a guide  to  research  and  activity  planning 

1 . What  do  the  following  terms  mean?  (This  list  began  with  only 
the  first  four  words)  delinquency,  juvenile,  character,  environ- 
ment, living  conditions,  neighborhood,  penalty,  crime,  right, 
wrong,  relationship,  personality,  underprivileged,  recreation, 
probation,  capital  punishment 

2.  Where  are  the  slums?  Who  is  responsible  for  them?  Do  most 
delinquents  live  there? 

3.  What  kinds  of  crimes  do  teen-agers  commit?  Why  do  they 
act  that  way? 

4.  What  constitutes  a good  character  and  a good  personality— 
a bad  character  and  a bad  personality?  Are  all  delinquents 
bad? 
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5.  What  do  we  (teen-agers)  do  with  our  spare  time  in  this 
neighborhood?  What  recreational  facilities  are  there  for  us? 

6.  What  do  the  boys  who  are  in  trouble  need? 


3. 


4. 


Activities  through  which  the  needed  facts  were  to  be  obtained  were 
planned  as  the  unit  developed  in  approximately  the  order  listed 

1.  Research,  using  dictionaries,  books,  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
advertisements  (done  by  committees) 

2.  Securing,  showing,  looking  at,  and  discussion  and  evaluation 

of  films:  The  Quiet  One— Your  Policeman-Shoe  Shine 

Securing,  preparing  questions  for,  listening  to,  evaluating 
speakers 

The  head  of  the  policewomen’s  squad  (secured  and  briefed 
by  committee) 

The  director  of  the  bureau  of  crime  prevention  (secured 
and  briefed  by  committee) 

Planning  and  taking  trips 

a.  Around  the  school  com-  c.  To  the  police  station 

munity  d.  To  the  court 

b.  To  the  neighborhood  e.  To  a slum  area 

of  the  boys  in  trouble  f.  To  a housing  project 

5.  Planning,  rehearsing,  and  interviewing 
a.  Own  parents  (every  child) 
a.  Storekeeper  on  the  corner  (every  child) 

c.  Director  of  nearest  boys’  club  (committee) 

d.  Librarian  in  Public  Library  (committee) 

Record  keeping  (every  child) 

Facts,  trips,  films,  word  lists,  speakers,  programs,  radio  pro- 
grams, discussions 

Letter  writing  to  secure  speakers  and  films,  arrange  for  trips 
and  interviews  (done  by  committees) , and  to  express  thanks 
(done  by  class  and  by  individuals) 

Bulletin  board  displays  (committee  responsibility) 

Discussions 

a.  Panel  type  used  by  committees  in  reporting 

b.  Total  class  used  in  planning  and  evaluating 

c.  Conversation  groups  used  in  crystallizing  thinking  after 
seeing  films 

Survey  of  leisure-time  activities  of  the  pupils  in  the  groups 
in  the  other  classes  of  the  tenth  grade  (committee  work) 
Making  graphs  and  maps  showing  area  of  greatest  incidence 
of  delinquency,  age  distribution,  and  leisure-time  activities 
(committee  reports) 

12.  Special  investigation  of  the  needs  of  the  boys  in  trouble. 
Assistance  from  the  principal  and  counselor 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


10. 


1 1. 
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13.  Creative  writing 

a.  Many  “intimate”  writings  were  done  by  all 

b.  Several  poems  were  written  by  individuals 

c.  'One  short  story  and  one  radio  skit  were  done  by  groups 

Culminating  activity— Providing  a tool  kit  and  materials  for  one  boy 
in  jail  and  a box  of  art  materials  and  equipment  for  a second  boy 

References  used  by  pupils 

Building  America  Series— Crime,  Youth,  Housing,  Recreation 
Life  and  Work  of  Citizens  (Hill) 

Helping  Children  in  Trouble  (Government  Publication) 

Behave  Yourself  (Allen) 

Understanding  Ourselves  (Schacter) 

Use  of  “fugitive  files”  material 
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Bining,  A.  C.,  Howland,  A.  C.,  and  Shryock,  R.  H.,  This  Our  World;  A Pageant  o' 
World  History.  Newson,  1946 

Boak,  A.  E.  R.,  and  others,  World  History.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1947 
Capen,  Louise  I.,  Across  the  Ages:  The  Story  of  Man’s  Progress.  American,  1948 
Hughes,  R.  O.,  The  Making  of  Today’s  World.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1948 
Lane,  F.  C.,  Goldman,  E.  V.,  and  Hunt,  E.  M.,  The  World’s  History.  Harcourt, 
Brace,  1947 

Roehm,  W.  A.,  Buske,  M.  R.,  Webster,  H.,  and  Wesley,  E.  B.,  The  Record  of  Man- 
kind. Heath,  1949 

Supplementary  Readings 


Adamic,  Louis,  A Nation  of  Nations 
Akeley,  Mary,  Rutnble  of  a Distant  Gun 
Allen,  Robert,  Lucky  Forward 
Atkinson,  Oriana,  Over  at  Uncle  Joe’s 
Bach,  Julian,  America’s  Germany 
Barley,  Ann,  Patrick  Calls  Me  Mother 
Beattie,  Edward,  Deary  of  a Kriegie 
Belshaw,  Horace,  New  Zealand 
Bernstein,  Victor,  Final  Judgment 
Brown,  John,  Many  a Watchful  Night 
Buck,  Pearl,  Now  It  Happens 
Busoni,  Rafaello,  Stanley’s  Africa 
Cable,  Mildred,  The  Gobi  Desert 
Carr,  Edward,  The  Soviet  Impact  on  the 
Western  World 

Casey,  Robert,  This  Is  Where  I Came  In 
Churchill,  Winston,  Blood,  Sweat  and 
Tears 

Chatterton,  E.  K.,  Daring  Deeds  of  Sea 
Rovers 

Clare,  Thomas,  Looking  Eastward 
Conway,  Ainslie,  The  Enchanted  Islands 
Cornish,  F.  S.,  Chivalry 


Crow,  Carl,  Chinese  Are  Like  That 
Crow,  Carl,  China  Takes  Her  Place 
Daniel,  Hawthorne,  Island  of  the  East 
Indies 

Davis,  W.  S.,  Life  in  Elizabethan  Days 
Dubois,  William,  The  World  and  Africa 
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Section  5 

ELEVENTH  GRADE 


DEMOCRATIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AMERICA  IN  A 
WORLD  SETTING 

SCOPE 

Although  this  course  begins  with  the  settlement  of  the  English  colonies 
in  North  America,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  period  beginning  with 
the  establishment  of  the  nation.  An  even  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  period  since  the  Civil  War.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  suggestion 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  section  dealing  with  the  eighth  grade  program. 
In  addition  to  this  shift  in  emphasis,  the  course  should  stress  interpretations 
at  this  level  which  go  beyond  the  pupil’s  previous  learning  in  American 
history. 

The  following  are  interpretations  or  aspects  of  the  study  that 
should  be  stressed: 

1.  An  understanding-  of  what  it  means  to  be  an  American 

2.  The  personal  and  social  behaviors  which  characterize  our 
way  of  life 

3.  The  growth  of  American  ideas,  customs,  and  institutions 
through  the  fusion  of  European  civilization  and  the  geo- 
graphic environment  of  early  America 

4.  The  development  of  American  representative  democracy  as 
a political  philosophy  based  upon  a constitution  and  law, 
popular  sovereignty,  division  of  authority,  and  a federal 
system 

5.  The  development  of  representative  democracy  as  a system 
of  values  expressed  in  terms  of  social  cooperation  and  the 
promotion  of  individual  and  general  welfare 

6.  Industrialization  of  America  in  terms  of  science,  invention, 
and  technology,  business  organization,  increased  production, 
higher  living  standards,  and  growing  interdependence  of  the 
sections  of  our  nation. 

7.  The  growth  of  an  American  culture  and  civilization  in  terms 
of  ideas,  values,  and  ideals  as  expressed  through  literature, 
the  fine  arts,  music,  science,  religion,  education,  and  our 
social  organization  and  institutions 

8.  The  developing  character  and  composition  of  the  American 
people  as  determined  by  immigration,  urbanization,  educa- 
tion, and  changing  living  standards 

9.  The  growing  influence  of  our.  nation  in  world  affairs  through 
her  position  as  a melting  pot  of  world  peoples,  industrializa- 
tion and  trade,  war  and  diplomacy 
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OBJECTIVES 

In  Terms  of  Desired  Attitudes  and  Understandings 

1.  To  understand  and  appreciate  our  democratic  American 
heritage 

2.  To  realize  that  democracy  is  not  only  a form  of  government 
involving  political  processes  peculiar  to  it  but  a way  of  living 
and  working  with  others 

3.  To  understand  the  organization  and  functions  of  government 
in  our  democracy  and  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
democratic  citizens 

4.  To  understand  and  appreciate  how  our  forefathers  struggled 
to  establish  and  refine  our  democratic  form  of  government, 
improve  their  opportunities,  and  raise  their  living  standards 

5.  To  appreciate  the  contributions  that  immigrant  groups  have 
made  to  American  culture 

6.  To  understand  and  appreciate  American  culture  as  revealed 
through  literature,  art,  and  learning 

7.  To  understand  how  we  have  improved  our  ways  of  living, 
working,  and  producing  through  science  and  invention  and 
through  the  effective  use  of  our  natural  and  human  resources 

8.  To  understand  the  role  and  responsibility  of  our  nation  in 
the  work  of  the  world 

9.  To  improve  our  own  opportunities  and  to  identify  our  in- 
terests with  those  of  our  community  and  nation 

Terms  of  Desired  Skills  and  Behaviors  to  be  Developed  through 

Practice 

1.  Defining  one’s  own  interests  and  problems  within  the  frame- 
work of  those  of  society 

2.  Working  effectively  with  others  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
common  purposes 

3.  Finding  information,  organizing  it,  and  presenting  ideas 
clearly 

4.  Distinguishing  between  fact  and  opinion  and  between  source 
and  secondary  materials 

5.  Analyzing  major  movements  and  developments  in  our  history, 
analyzing  social  problems,  and  reaching  valid  conclusions 

6.  Developing  a reasoned  patriotism  based  upon  constructive 
thinking  and  reliable  information 

7.  Active  and  effective  participation  in  the  work  and  life  of  the 
home,  school,  community,  and  nation 

Achieving  Objectives 

To  achieve  these  objectives  an  emphasis  upon  guiding  the  learning 
of  the  pupil  has  been  developed.  This  is  different  from  techniques 
of  presenting  content.  Learning  is  the  change  of  behavior— thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting— which  is  created  by  what  the  learner  does.  The 
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classroom  should  cease  to  be  a lesson-hearing  room.  It  should  be- 
come a learning  laboratory 

To  carry  out  these  principles,  several  types  of  learning  activity  are 
presented  with  each  unit.  These  are  suggestive  only.  Teacher  initia 
tive  will  lead  to  selection  and  to  further  planning  to  provide  for  local 
situations. 

SUGGESTED  UNIT-SEQUENCE 

Unit  Outlines* 


Unit 

I 

Unit 

II 

Unit 

III 

Unit 

IV 

Unit 

V 

Unit 

VI 

Unit 

VII 

Unit 

VIII 

Unit 

IX 

Unit 

X 

How  Did  the  Fusion  of  the  European  Way  of  Living 
and  the  New  World  Environment  Result  in  an  Ameri- 
can Culture  and  Society? 

How  Did  the  English  Colonies  Win  Their  Independ- 
ence? 

How  Did  the  Americans  Establish  a New  Nation? 

How  Did  Nationalism  and  Democracy  Develop  in  the 
Young  Nation? 

How  Was  the  Union  Tested  through  Sectionalism,  Ex- 
pansion, and  War? 

How  Did  the  Nation  Develop  Economically  in  the  Late 
Nineteenth  Century? 

How  Did  Industrial  Growth  Create  New  Problems  and 
Change  American  Life? 

How  Did  Our  Nation  Become  Interested  in  the  World 
Beyond  Our  Borders? 

How  Did  Our  Nation  Enjoy  a Period  of  Prosperity  and 
Struggle  with  a Great  Depression? 

H ow  Did  Our  Nation  Become  a World  Leader? 


Illustrative  Units  from  Schools  in  Pennsylvania 


Units  XI  through  XV  may  he  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 


Unit  XI: 
Unit  XII: 
Unit  XIII: 
Unit  XIV: 

Unit  XV: 


“Papa  Is  All’' 

Labor  Problems  in  the  United  States 
Immigrants  All 

How  Can  We  As  Americans  Find  the  Things  in  Life 
Which  Are  Most  Satisfying? 

How  Can  I Avoid  Intemperance? 


FURTHER  SUGGESTED  PROBLEMS 


The  emphasis  in  a problem  approach  may  be  centered  upon  how 
the  United  States  came  to  be  what  it  is  today  and  the  rich  economic, 
political,  democratic,  and  social  heritage  it  offers  to  each  individual. 
Fhe  study  may  project  itself  into  the  future  by  taking  many  situations 
where  they  are  today  and  asking  “Where  do  we  go  from  here?”  or 
“How  can  we  improve  on  our  heritage?”  The  area  offers  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  problem  approach,  reaching  into  the  historical 
roots  for  an  understanding  to  help  solve  the  problem. 


Bibliography  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
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Suggested  Units 

1.  Territorial  Expansion:  Should  the  United  States  acquire  more  territories? 

Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  reasons  for  expansion,  how  we  acquired  our 
territories,  who  were  the  important  leaders  in  their  acquisition,  to  what  extent 
have  we  been  imperialistic,  have  we  efficiently  administered  our  overseas 
possessions? 

2.  Labor  in  the  United.  States:  To  what  rights  is  labor  entitled? 

To  answer  the  above  question  the  student  needs  to  know  the  changed  work- 
ing conditions  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Why  did  labor  organize? 
What  were  its  demands?  What  were  its  weapons?  Why  was  labor  legislation 
necessary  and  what  were  its  effects?  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  courts 
and  the  people  toward  labor? 

3.  / lie  Development  of  Big  Business:  To  what  extent  shotdd  the  government 
regulate  business? 

This  unit  should  show  the  position  of  industry  and  business  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  the  growth  of  big  business  after  the  Civil  War  and  its  effects  on 
labor,  the  movements  for  regulation,  and  the  effects  of  regulation. 

4.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 

Here  a study  should  be  made  of  the  factors  that  determine  our  foreign  policy, 
who  makes  it,  to  what  extent  we  have  adhered  to  some  of  our  past  policies, 
such  as  isolation,  rights  of  neutrals,  Monroe  Doctrine.  Open  Door,  etc.  Is  the 
United  States  ready  for  world  leadership?  What  shotdd  be  our  policy  to  main- 
tain peace? 

5.  Political  Parties:  How  can  I be  an  intelligent  party  member? 

I he  student  should  study  the  major  political  parties  since  1790,  their  leaders, 
their  platforms,  and  campaigns,  their  periods  of  greatest  strength,  and  their 
contributions.  He  should  know  the  influence  of  third  parties  and  prepare  him- 
self to  act  as  an  efficient  party  member. 

6.  Inventions 

This  unit  should  cover  the  inventions  which  have  had  the  greatest  influence 
upon  American  life,  the  inventors,  and  the  effects  they  have  had  in  shaping 
American  ways  of  living. 

7.  The  Slavery  Issue 

Here  the  student  should  learn  about  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the 
United  States  and  the  reasons  for  its  growth  up  to  the  time  of  emancipation. 
He  should  learn  how  some  men  attempted  to  justify  slavery  and  how  others 
condemned  it;  the  abolition  movement  and  the  promotion  of  sectionalism.  In 
the  period  since  emancipation  he  should  consider  the  problem  of  the  Negro  as  a 
minority  group  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 

8.  The  Development  of  American  Culture 

Emphasis  should  be  on  the  growth  of  literature,  art,  and  music,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  been  borrowed  or  have  become  purely  American.  What 
are  some  of  the  changes  brought  about  In  these  cultural  influences? 

9.  The  Growth  of  American  Democracy 

This  unit  should  help  the  student  arrive  at  a fairly  definite  concept  of 
democracy,  and  the  ways  by  which  it  has  been  attained  and  maintained.  He 
should  be  concerned  with  the  political,  social,  economic,  and  moral  aspects. 
Above  all,  he  should  develop  an  appreciation  for  all  the  elements  in  a demo- 
cratic society  and  a sense  of  the  responsibilities  that  are  necessary  to  maintain 
and  improve  it. 
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10.  'I  he  Growth  of  Constitutional  Government 

I he  content  of  this-  unit  might  trace  our  development  through  written  agree- 
ments from  the  Mayflower  Compact  to  the  United  Nations.  The  student  should 
realize  the  necessity  of  government  by  the  people  by  means  of  contracts  which 
only  they  can  make  or  break. 

11.  Transportation  and  Communication 

Emphasis  in  this  unit  should  be  on  how  our  modern  systems  came  to  be, 
how  they  have  helped  change  the  character  of  the  world  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  nation,  and  how  the  individual  is  directlv  or  indirectly  affected  by 
them  in  the  light  of  his  everyday  life,  freedom  of  speech,  press,  etc. 


UNIT  I 

HOW  DSD  THE  FUSION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAY  OF  LIVING  AND  THE 
NEW  WORST)  ENVIRONMENT  RESULT  IN  AN  AMERICAN 
CULTURE  AND  SOCIETY? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  Founding  of  colonies  in  America 

2.  Europeans  introduce  their  ways  of  living  to  America 

3.  New  ways  of  living  develop  in  the  English  colonies 

a.  Economic  patterns  and  occupations 

b.  New  ideas  about  religion  and  learning 

c.  Home  life  and  recreation 

d.  Democracy  and  self-government  encouraged 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  and  appreciate  our  democratic  American 
heritage 

2.  To  realize  the  contributions  immigrants  have  made  to  Ameri- 
can culture 

3.  To  have  experience  with  democracy  as  a way  of  living 

4.  To  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  about  early  American 
culture 

5.  To  understand  how  we  have  improved  our  ways  of  living 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 
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Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Research  and  panel  discussion  on  the  founding  of  the  colonies 

a.  Colonial  grants  in  the  seventeenth  century 

b.  Nationalities  and  characteristics  of  the  original  colonists 

c.  Reasons  wrhy  colonists  left  Europe 

d.  Types  of  government  set  up  in  America 

e.  English  traditions  and  customs  that  were  brought  to 
America 

2.  Imaginary  letters  home  from  a boy  who  emigrated  to:  (1) 
New  England,  (2)  to  Pennsylvania,  (3)  to  Jamestown 

3.  Dramatizations  of 

a.  Early  home  life 

b.  A group  of  youth  heading  west  to  find  new  land 

c.  A group  of  early  workers  each  explaining  his  occupation 

d.  Types  of  punishment  inflicted  for  minor  crimes 

4.  Collection  (temporary  loan)  and  exhibition  of  early  American 
antiques 

5.  Class  trip  to  a museum  showing  early  American  life 

6.  Talk  by  an  old  citizen  on  life  in  his  youth 

7.  Start  of  time  chart  showing  the  nation’s  development 

8.  Report  on  the  curriculum  of  the  early  schools.  How  many  of 
the  ideas  still  persist?  Are  they  still  valid? 

9.  Class  study  and  singing  of  early  colonial  songs 

10.  Other  activities  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Culminating  Activities:  Pupil  reports,  dramatizations,  exhibits,  etc. 

See  Chapter  II,  page  31 

Evaluation:  Self-evaluation  and  group-evaluation  by  the  class 

a.  Did  committees  work  well  together?  Were  chairmen  effec- 
tive? Was  participation  genuine?  Did  democracy  actually 
work? 

b.  How  well  were  the  objectives  achieved? 

c.  Functional  unit  test  on  information  and  objectives  with 
drill  and  direct  teaching  where  need  is  shown 

d.  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation.” 
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UNIT  II 

HOW  DID  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES  WIN  THEIR  INDEPENDENCE? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  The  British  win  control  of  North  America 

2.  Differences  arise  between  England  and  the  colonies 

a.  The  colonies  resist  England’s  colonial  policy 

b.  They  assert  their  rights  as  Englishmen 

3.  The  colonies  declare  themselves  independent  of  England 

4.  The  war  for  independence  is  fought  and  won 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  how  our  forefathers  struggled  to  establish  and 
refine  our  democratic  form  of  government 

2.  To  realize  that  democracy  endures  because  it  is  the  best  way 
for  people  to  get  along  with  each  other 

3.  To  understand  the  social  tensions  and  autocracy  that  lead  to 
war 

4.  To  practice  working  with  others  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
common  purposes 

5.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Panel  discussion  on:  How  the  British  won  control  of  North 

America 

a.  Early  French  settlements 

b.  Washington’s  trip  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf 

c.  Braddock’s  expedition 

d.  Border  troubles  with  the  Indians 

e.  Forbes’  expedition 

f.  Capture  of  Quebec 

2.  Visits  to  nearby  historical  shrines  of  the  Colonial  period 

3.  Individual  research  and  reports  on: 

a.  I he  tensions  which  resulted  in  the  Revolutionary  War 

b.  Reactions  in  the  colonies  and  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress 

c.  Biographies  of  early  American  heroes 

d.  Imaginary  letters  home  from  a boy  (1)  with  Braddock’s 
expedition,  (2)  with  General  Forbes,  (3)  with  General 
Wolfe 

e.  Diary  of  a boy  who  visited  the  First  Continental  Congress 
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4.  Talk  to  the  class  by  a member  of  the  Daughters  or  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution 

5.  Debate:  Resolved,  That  gradual  change  is  better  than  revolu- 
tion as  a means  of  solving  social  problems 

6.  Dramatizations: 

a.  Reading  and  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

b.  A group  of  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge 

c.  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis 

7.  Other  activities  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 

UNIT  III 

HOW  DID  THE  AMERICANS  ESTABLISH  A NEW  NATION? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  Critical  years  under  the  Confederation 

2.  A Federal  Union  is  formed  under  the  Constitution 

a.  A Bill  of  Rights  for  the  people 

b.  A financial  program  formulated 

c.  Political  parties  formed 

3.  A second  war  for  independence  in  1812 

4.  The  nation  expands  westward 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  our  American  heritage. 

2.  To  appreciate  freedom  and  to  learn  of  its  growth 

3.  To  learn  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  along  with  other 
nations 

4.  To  realize  that  present-day  difficulties  in  world  cooperation 
are  similar  to  those  within  the  young  nation 

5.  To  understand  the  value  of  individual  freedoms  under  the 
enterprise  system 

(i.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 
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Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Panel  discussion  on:  The  Country  after  the  Revolution— 

a.  Population  and  growth  of  territory 

b.  Occupations  of  the  people 

c.  Powers  of  the  Continental  Congress 

d.  Weaknesses  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  United 
States 

e.  Strengths  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  United 
States 

2.  Dramatization  of  the  drawing  up  and  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion 

a.  Pupils  representing  delegates  may  debate  clauses.  (Teach 
parliamentary  law) 

b.  Class  members,  representing  the  39  signers,  may  actually 
sign  the  document 

3.  Reports  on  Washington,  Hamilton,  Robert  Morris,  etc. 

4.  Reading  by  a pupil  of  sections  of  Washington’s  Inaugural 
Address 

5.  Report  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  first  United  States 
Congress 

6.  Report  on  Hamilton’s  financial  program 

7.  Debate  between  Federalists  led  by  “Hamilton”  (impersonated) 
and  Republicans  led  by  “Jefferson”  (impersonated)  on: 
Resolved , That  a competent  and  responsible  few,  elected  by 
the  state  legislatures,  should  govern  the  country 

8.  Talk  by  a member  of  the  Bar  Association  on  the  legal  rights 
enjoyed  by  every  individual  under  the  Bill  of  Rights.  How 
do  these  rights  compare  with  individual  freedom  under  com- 
munism and  statism? 

9.  Committee  map  construction  and  report  on  the  War  of  1812 

10.  Committee  map  construction  and  report  on  westward  ex- 
pansion 

11.  Other  activities  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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UNIT  IV 

HOW  DID  NATIONALISM  AND  DEMOCRACY  DEVELOP  IN  THE 

YOUNG  NATION? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  An  American  foreign  policy  is  defined 

2.  Development  of  science,  invention,  manufacturing,  and  trade 

3.  Development  of  an  American  culture 

a.  Literature,  art,  and  music 

b.  Education  and  learning 

4.  The  expansion  of  democracy 

a.  In  the  age  of  Andrew  Jackson 

b.  Through  political  and  social  reform 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  growth  of  American  ideas,  customs,  and 
institutions 

2.  To  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  enterprise  system  on  science, 
invention,  manufacturing,  and  trade 

3.  To  investigate  the  value  of  literature,  art,  and  music  for  per- 
sonal living  today  1 

4.  To  find  out  the  kind  of  education  early  Americans  had,  its 
purposes;  compare  it  with  our  own 

5.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  life  and  policies  of  Andrew 
Jackson 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Visit  to  a local  industry.  Talk  by  manager  on  the  economic 
problems  involved  in  the  business 

2.  Visit  to  a broker’s  office.  Talk  by  manager  on  securities  and 
investments  and  what  stock  quotations  mean  for  the  people 

3.  Panel  discussion  on:  America’s  Foreign  Policy 

a.  Problems  and  tensions  during  Washington’s  administration 

b.  Reading  of  Washington’s  Fareicell  Address 

c.  The  present  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
(1)  In  Europe,  (2)  In  Asia 

4.  Debate:  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  avoid 

foreign  alliances 

5.  Talks  by  an  English  teacher,  an  art  teacher,  and  a music 
teacher  on  what  the  literature,  art,  and  music  of  this  period 
mean  to  us  today.  Talks  should  be  based  on  a seventeen-year 
old’s  level  of  understanding,  enjoyment,  and  appreciation 

6.  Book  reviews  on  fiction  and  biography 
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7.  Committee  research  and  report  on  the  status  of  the  local 
community— population,  types  of  people,  and  customs— during 
this  period 

8.  Report  on  the  kind  of  education  in  Pennsylvania  during  this, 
period.  This  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  present 

9.  Map  construction  and  committee  report  on  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  routes  into  and  settle- 
ment of  the  West 

10.  Report  on  the  mounting  tensions  with  England  and  the  War 
of  1812 

1 1.  Report  on  the  life  and  policies  of  Andrew  Jackson 

12.  Dramatization  of  a “cracker  barrel”  discussion  on  democracy 
by  a group  of  common  men  of  the  period 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 

UNIT  V 

HOW  WAS  THE  UNION  TESTED  THROUGH  SECTIONALISM, 
EXPANSION,  AND  WAR? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  Expansion  of  the  nation  to  the  Pacific 

2.  Contrasting  ways  of  living  develop  in  the  North  and  the  South 

a.  Controversy  over  slavery 

b.  Opposing  ideals  of  government 

3.  Secession  leads  to  war  between  the  States 

4.  The  Union  is  preserved 

5.  Reconstruction  and  restoration  of  the  South 
Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  development  of  our  nation 

2.  To  appreciate  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers  to  establish  our 
country 

3.  To  realize  the  tensions  which  lead  to  war 

4.  To  investigate  ways  by  which  wars  may  be  avoided 

5.  To  practice  the  behaviors  of  working  together,  finding  infor- 
mation, organizing  it,  and  presenting  ideas  clearly 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Panel  discussion  on:  Expansion  of  the  Nation 

a.  Texas  obtains  her  independence 
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b.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  problems  and  results 

c.  Slavery  problem  involved  in  the  westward  expansion 

d.  The  Mexican  War  and  the  Mexican  cession 

e.  Discovery  of  gold  in  California 

2.  Book  reviews  of  fiction  dealing  with  life  in  the  South  during 
this  period 

3.  An  imaginary  day’s  diary  of  a Southern  belle  or  boy  who  lived 
on  a plantation 

4.  Debate:  Resolved , That  slavery  was  of  benefit  to  the  African 

people 

5.  Reports  on 

a.  Clay’s  scheme  for  compromise.  The  Missouri  Compromise 

b.  The  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 

6.  Dramatizations: 

a.  A “cracker  barrel”  discussion  by  Northern  men  of  the  times 
on  the  subject  of  slavery 

b.  A “cracker  barrel”  discussion  by  Southern  men 

7.  Committee  investigation  and  report  on  the  part  the  local 
community  played  in  the  Civil  War 

8.  Committee  map  construction  and  explanation  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Civil  War 

9.  Reports  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  South  and  its  problems 
today 

10.  Talk  by  a Southerner,  or  one  who  has  been  in  the  South,  on 
its  problems  and  present  development 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 


UNIT  VI 

HOW  DID  THE  NATION  DEVELOP  ECONOMICALLY  IN  THE 
LATE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  Economic  development  of  the  South 

2.  Settlement  and  growth  of  the  far  West 

3.  Progress  and  improvement  in  the  farm  belt 

4.  Growth  of  industry  binds  the  nation  together: 

a.  New  methods  of  production 

b.  Organization  and  growth  of  big  business 
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Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  industrialization  of  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  science,  invention,  business,  production,  and  interde- 
pendence 

2.  To  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  enterprise  system  on  pro- 
duction and  increased  standards  of  living 

3.  To  investigate  our  natural  resources  and  their  use  and  con- 
servation 

4.  To  improve  our  own  opportunities  and  identify  our  interests 
with  those  of  our  community  and  nation 

5.  To  practice  the  analyzing  of  major  movements  and  social  prob- 
lems 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Panel  discussion  on:  The  Economic  Development  of  the 

United  States 

a.  What  does  economic  development  mean  to  people  in  terms 
of  their  happiness  and  welfare? 

b.  How  do  economic  development  and  standard  of  living  de- 
pend upon  production? 

c.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  profit  motive  on  production? 
How  much  money  does  it  take  to  create  one  job  for  a 
worker? 

d.  How  did  the  South  develop  after  the  Civil  War? 

e.  How  did  the  location  of  natural  resources  control  migra- 
tion and  economic  development? 

2.  Committee  map  construction  and  report  on  the  settlement  of 
the  West 

3.  Report  on  the  progress  and  problems  of  agriculture  during  the 
period 

4.  Debate:  Resolved , That  laissez-faire  operation  of  big  business 

and  agriculture  is  to  be  preferred  to  government  control 

5.  Report  on  Theodore  Roosevelt 

6.  Reports  on  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  work  on  conservation  and 
antitrust  laws 

7.  Talk  by  a citizen  who  knew  Theodore  Roosevelt  or  lived  dur- 
ing his  time 

8.  Book  reviews  of  the  literature  of  the  nineties 

9.  Committee  investigation  and  report  on  what  life  was  like  in 
the  local  community  during  this  period 

10.  Committee  report  on  what  was  happening  in  Europe  during 
this  time 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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UNIT  VII 

HOW  DID  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH  CREATE  NEW  PROBLEMS 
AND  CHANGE  AMERICAN  LIFE? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Content 

1.  Coming  of  immigrants 

2.  Urbanization  and  its  problems 

3.  Farmers  organize  to  meet  their  problems 

4.  Organization  of  labor 

5.  Putting  democracy  to  work 

a.  Political  and  social  reforms 

b.  Promoting  the  general  welfare  through  governmental  regu- 
lation of  business 

c.  Conserving  our  resources 

6.  New  ways  of  living  replace  the  old 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  developing  character  and  composition  of 
the  American  people  as  determined  by  immigration,  urbaniza- 
tion, education,  and  changing  living  standards 

2.  To  appreciate  the  development  of  representative  democracy 
as  a system  of  values  expressed  in  social  cooperation  and  the 
promotion  of  individual  and  general  welfare 

3.  To  realize  that  democracy  is  a way  of  living  and  working  with 
others 

4.  To  provide  practice  in  analyzing  major  movements  and  devel- 
opments 

5.  To  learn  to  define  one’s  own  interests  and  problems  within 
the  framework  of  those  of  society 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Panel  discussion  on:  “Urbanization  and  Its  Problems” 

a.  The  changing  relation  of  the  farm  population  to  the  city 
population,  safety,  crime,  divorce,  etc. 

b.  Increased  agricultural  production  by  fewer  farmers 

c.  Problems  of  securing  an  adequate  income  and  purchasing 
power  for  farmers 

d.  Problems  of  food  prices  for  city  workers 

e.  Problems  of  city  workers  in  securing  adequate  income— the 
need  for  labor  organizations 

2.  Debate:  Resolved,  That  federal  subsidy  to  agriculture  creates 

inflation 
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3.  Committee  interviews  and  investigations  on 

a.  The  average  net  income  of  ten  farmers 

b.  The  average  net  income  of  ten  union  workers 

c.  The  average  net  income  of  ten  nonunion  workers 

d.  The  average  net  income  of  ten  school  teachers 

e.  The  value  of  a dollar  in  1930;  in  1940;  in  1950 

f.  Summary  and  conclusions  from  the  above  reports 

4.  Committee  report  on  a visit  to  the  meeting  of  a labor  organi- 
zation 

5.  Committee  report  on  a visit  to  a meeting  of  a farmers’  organi- 
zation 

6.  Committee  report  on  a visit  to  a Chamber  of  Commerce  meet- 
ing 

7.  Debate;  Resolved,  That  governmental  regulation  of  business 
is  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare 

8.  Talk  by  an  old  citizen  on  his  reactions  to  new  ways  of  living- 
radio,  television,  airplanes,  high  prices,  speed,  etc. 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 

UNIT  VIII 

HOW  DID  OUR  NATION  BECOME  INTERESTED  IN  THE  WORLD 
BEYOND  OUR  BORDERS? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

Content 

1.  The  growth  of  our  foreign  trade 

2.  The  acquisition  of  outlying  territories 

3.  The  role  of  immigrant  groups  and  American  visitors  to  other 
countries 

4.  We  become  involved  in  the  First  World  War  and  help  to 
“make  the  world  safe  for  democracy” 

Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  growing  influence  of  our  nation  in  world 
affairs  through  her  position  as  a melting  pot  of  world  peoples, 
and  in  industrialization  and  trade,  war,  and  diplomacy 

2.  To  appreciate  the  contributions  that  immigrant  groups  have 
made  to  American  culture 
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3.  To  realize  the  influence  of  trade  upon  our  individual  lives 

4.  To  explore  the  causes  of  World  War  I and  the  principles  for 
which  we  fought 

5.  To  provide  practice  in  distinguishing  between  fact  and  opin- 
ion, between  source  and  secondary  materials 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Panel  discussion  on:  “Our  International  Relations” 

a.  The  growth  of  our  foreign  trade 

b.  The  acquisition  of  our  outlying  areas:  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  Pacific  Islands 

c.  Differences  between  “incorporated”  and  “unincorporated” 
possessions 

d.  The  Panama  Canal 

e.  “Dollar  diplomacy” 

2.  Debate:  Resolved,  That  the  imperialism  of  the  great  nations 

has  been  of  benefit  to  the  world 

3.  Report  on  the  Fullbright  Act,  its  provisions  and  intentions 

4.  Talk  by  foreign  student  or  other  person  who  has  immigrated 
to  the  United  States 

5.  Talks  by  persons,  veterans  and  others,  who  have  recently 
visited  our  territorial  possessions  or  foreign  countries 

6.  Panel  discussion  on:  “Making  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy” 

a.  Power  politics  and  nationalistic  aims  in  Europe  before 
World  War  I 

b.  Peace  movements  before  1914 

c.  World  War  I campaigns,  1914-1917 

d.  Involvement  and  actions  of  the  United  States 

e.  Cost  of  the  war  and  terms  of  the  peace 

7.  Report  on  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  rejection  by  the 
United  States  Senate 

H.  d alk  by  a veteran  of  World  War  I on  his  experiences 

9.  Committee  map  construction  and  report  on  the  outcomes  of 
World  War  I 

10.  Other  activities  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 
Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 
Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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UNIT  IX 

HOW  DID  OUR  NATION  ENJOY  A PERIOD  OF  PROSPERITY  AND 
STRUGGLE  WITH  A GREAT  DEPRESSION? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  The  “Golden  Twenties” 

a.  Machines  lighten  toil 

b.  Mass  production  ushers  in  plenty 

c.  The  promise  of  prosperity 

2.  Prosperity  is  overtaken  by  depression 

3.  Recovery 

Changing  ideals  and  values 
Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  industrialization  of  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  science,  invention,  technology,  business,  production, 
and  higher  living  standards 

2.  To  realize  the  constant  threats  to  business  and  industry  and 
their  effects  upon  our  living  standards 

3.  To  appreciate  the  place  of  government  in  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare 

4.  To  consider  current  controversial  issues  concerning  social  wel- 
fare, economic  stability,  pressure  groups,  and  prosperity 

5.  To  appreciate  the  need  for  an  educated  public  to  make  deci- 
sions at  the  polls 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 

Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Committee  investigation  and  report  on  American  business 

a.  Stock  market  quotations  in  1925  (from  old  newspaper  files) 

b.  Stock  market  quotations  in  1929  (before  the  crash) 

c.  Stock  market  quotations  in  1940  and  in  1950 

d.  Unemployment  in  the  1930’s  and  today 

2.  Report  on  the  increased  production  of  the  1920’s— automo- 
biles, radio,  foreign  trade,  speculation 

3.  Debate:  Resolved,  That  if  business  and  industry  are  allowed 

to  expand  without  regulation  of  controls,  prosperity  will  be 
general  throughout  the  country 

4.  Talk  by  a banker  or  an  economist  on  the  causes  of  the  depres- 
sion and  recent  preventive  laws 

5.  Panel  discussion:  “How  did  the  Federal  Government  promote 

the  general  welfare?” 
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a.  Actions  of  the  Government  from  1 933  to  1935:  bank  holi- 
day, CCC,  FERA,  SEC,  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  NRA, 
RFC,  PWA,  WPA,  FHA,  etc. 

b.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 

c.  Organization  of  the  CIO 

d.  Creation  and  work  of  the  AAA 

e.  The  general  welfare  by  1940 

6.  Debate:  Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government  should  guar- 
antee every  family  an  annual  income  of  at  least  $5,000 

7.  Class  discussion  on:  What  mistakes  were  made  in  the  golden 

twenties? 

Culminating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 

UNIT  X 

HOW  DID  OUR  NATION  BECOME  A WORLD  LEADER? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 
Content 

1.  Gathering  war  clouds  over  Europe  and  Asia 

2.  Our  nation  becomes  involved  in  the  Second  World  War 

a.  Our  war  aims 

b.  Arsenal  of  democracy 

3.  Our  nation  seeks  peace  and  security 

a.  By  supporting  the  United  Nations 

b.  By  helping  our  wartime  allies  to  regain  economic  security 
and  prosperity 


Objectives 

1.  To  understand  the  growing  influence  of  our  nation  in  world 
affairs  through  her  position  as  a melting  pot  of  world  peoples, 
industrialization  and  trade,  war  and  diplomacy 

2.  To  study  the  causes  of  war  and  measures  for  peace  among 
nations 

3.  To  appreciate  our  own  place  in  refining  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  in  keeping  it  strong 

4.  To  understand  the  role  and  responsibility  of  our  nation  in 
creating  a stable  world  civilization 

5.  To  find  out  about  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
hope  for  world  order 

6.  Other  objectives  developed  through  pupil-teacher  planning 
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Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class  projects  with  reports) 

1.  Panel  discussion  on:  The  origins,  campaigns,  and  results  of 

World  War  II 

a.  Why  did  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (World  War  I)  fail  to 
create  peace? 

b.  National  ambitions  of  European  countries  after  1920 

c.  Rise  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini 

d.  Major  campaigns  and  the  downfall  of  Germany 

e.  Costs  of  the  wars  and  the  results 

2.  Report  on  war  costs  in  terms  of  schools  they  would  build, 
houses,  hospitals,  roads,  and  libraries 

3.  Report  on  the  Marshall  Plan  and  aid  to  foreign  countries 

4.  Debate:  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  can  and  must  save 

the  other  countries  of  the  world  from  starvation  and  war 

5.  Talk  by  a veteran  of  World  War  II  who  has  been  in  Europe 
since  hostilities  ended 

6.  Report  on  the  organization  and  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 

a.  How  does  it  differ  from  the  League  of  Nations? 

b.  What  is  the  significance  of  Korea? 

c.  What  powers  have  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and 
the  General  Assembly? 

7.  Debate:  Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  should  be 

strengthened  so  that  it  may  become  a world  government 

Culmmating  Activities:  See  Chapter  II,  page  31 

Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 


UNIT  XI 

Units  XI  through  XV  are  front  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

They  may  be  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 

“PAPA  IS  ALL” 

“What  was  your  most  interesting  summer  experience?”  the  chair- 
man of  our  American  History  class  asked.  Many  interesting  contribu- 
tions came  forth,  such  as  trips  to  the  seashore,  fishing  in  Canada,  and 
swimming  in  the  Rotary  Club  pool.  Robert,  an  outdoor  enthusiast, 
was  thrilled  with  his  first  deep  sea  fishing  experience,  while  Mary 
said,  “I  was  in  New  York  and  saw  Papa  Is  All.”  Someone  questioned 
under  his  breath,  “Is  all  what?”  Mary  continued,  “That  is  just  the 
way  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  would  say,  ‘Father  is  dead.’  ” So  we 
knew  the  theme  of  the  play  was  Pennsylvania  German. 
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The  class  began  to  investigate  its  own  manner  of  speech  and  dis- 
covered that  the  Pennsylvania  German  use  of  the  word  “all”  was  com- 
mon in  our  own  locality,  as  well  as  many  other  expressions  such  as 
“aint,”  “make  down,”  and  “aready  yet.”  The  chairman  ventured  to 
remark,  “I  am  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  My  grandparents  migrated  to 
Columbia  County  from  Tulpehocken  in  Berks  County.  They  were 
farmers  and  so  are  we.  How  many  other  members  of  this  eleventh 
grade  class  can  boast  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry?  Ask  your  parents 
to  tell  you  the  derivation  of  your  name.” 

The  next  day  brought  forth  some  very  interesting  revelations.  Of 
the  group  62  per  cent  were  of  Pennsylvania  German  descent.  In  fact, 
many  of  their  surnames  bespoke  their  German  heritage.  Hartman 
(strongman) , Brunner  (well  digger) , Schneider  (tailor) , Ziegler 
(brick  maker) , Berger  (lives  on  a mountain) , Engle  (angel)  , Kaiser 
(emperor) , and  Faust  (fist)  were  among  the  Pennsylvania  German 
family  names  represented. 

Questions  such  as  the  following  were  asked: 

1.  How  did  these  names  originate? 

2.  When  did  these  people  come  to  America? 

3.  What  reasons  had  they  for  coming? 

4.  How  did  our  ancestors’  early  home  life  differ  from  that  of  the 
present  day? 

b.  What  are  the  favorite  dishes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans? 

6.  How  do  they  dress? 

7.  What  are  their  educational  beliefs? 

8.  What  are  their  religious  beliefs? 

9.  Is  it  true  that  they  are  superstitious? 

10.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  “hex”  marks? 

These  questions  and  others  were  asked  by  the  pupils  and  listed  on 
the  board  by  the  secretary  for  class  investigation. 

Our  search  for  information  took  us  first  to  a Pennsylvania  Dutch 
dinner  and  display  of  antiques.  From  this  excursion  we  returned  to 
our  problem  with  a great  deal  of  information  and  enthusiasm. 

The  next  day  figurines  of  Amish  men  and  women,  trivets,  a quilt 
fashioned  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch  design,  several  miniature  furniture 
models  painted  in  symbolic  designs,  a Pennsylvania  Dutch  Bible  and 
hymn  book  appeared.  All  this  set  the  stage  and  added  local  color  to 
our  project. 

Pupils  and  teacher  together  listed  the  ideas  we  felt  should  be  devel- 
oped in  our  unit.  Using  the  questions  asked  by  the  class  as  a basis, 
we  finally  outlined  seven  major  problems,  namely: 

1.  Early  life  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
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2.  Home  life  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 

3.  Social  life 

4.  Foods  and  amusements 

5.  Religious  sects  and  their  beliefs 

6.  Superstitions  and  marital  customs 

7.  Education  and  schools 

Books,  pictures,  encyclopedias  secured  in  our  own  school,  plus  the 
efforts  of  the  very  willing  town  librarian,  gave  us  source  material  with 
which  to  work. 

As  our  outline  became  divided  into  seven  problems,  so  the  class  was 
divided  into  seven  committees.  Each  committee  selected  its  own  prob- 
lem upon  which  to  work.  And  as  it  completed  its  work,  it  presented 
its  findings  to  the  class  in  whatever  form  seemed  most  suitable. 

The  foods  committee  after  presenting  their  subject  matter  findings, 
prepared  a sauerkraut  and  speck  dinner  to  which  all  class  members 
were  invited. 

The  clothing  committee  made  an  interesting  contribution.  The 
girls,  doing  their  sewing  in  class,  made  each  girl  a black  cap  fashioned 
after  those  of  the  Amish  women;  and  one  boy  declared  since  he  was 
going  to  play  the  role  of  an  Amish  man  for  a day,  he  was  determined 
to  allow  his  whiskers  to  grow.  He  was  the  center  of  much  “razzing.” 
However,  at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  he  had  sprouted  sufficient  beard 
to  make  the  impression  he  desired. 

The  committee  on  religious  beliefs  sponsored  a school  journey  to  the 
Ephrata  Cloisters,  which  proved  very  interesting  and  most  informative. 

After  all  seven  presentations  were  completed,  we  discussed  the 
possibilities  of  going  to  Kutztown  to  see  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Festival. 

Since  our  school  buses  were  at  our  command,  the  journey  was  easily 
arranged.  Outside  Kutztown  we  stopped  long  enough  to  observe  a 
public  sale.  A house  over  two  hundred  years  old  with  all  its  furnish- 
ings was  sold.  The  students  derived  a great  deal  of  interesting  infor- 
mation and  fun  listening  to  the  auctioneer  “rattle  off  his  line”  in 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  with  a few  interpolations  of  understandable  Eng- 
lish. Here  they  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  “Plain  Folk”  in  their 
garb  and  to  realize  how  a public  sale  can  be  a holiday  where  neighbors 
gather  in  surroundings  nothing  short  of  a small  fair. 

Our  driver  took  us  home  by  way  of  Shartlesville,  where  we  stopped 
at  the  hotel  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  a typical  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
dinner.  Since  reservations  had  been  made  in  advance  the  cooks  “went 
all  out”  to  prepare  a meal  that  was  typically  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and 
for  which  that  locality  is  famous. 

Many  of  the  habits  and  traditions  of  these  interesting  folk  are  dying 
out.  We  were  able  to  share  this  experience  and  better  appreciate 
the  contributions  made  by  these  people  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
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Evaluation 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  underlying  philosophy  in  teaching 
such  a unit.  In  the  modern  school  where  the  classroom  assumes  a 
democratic  atmosphere  and  where  the  teacher  is  a guide  rather  than  a 
dictator,  there  is  a spirit  of  genuine  comradeship.  In  partnership  with 
the  teacher,  the  pupils  feel  the  importance  of  being  able  to  suggest 
problems  for  study. 

After  the  material  to  be  studied  had  been  assigned  by  the  group 
chairmen  to  individual  members,  research  began.  By  the  time  the 
class  committees  decided  to  present  their  findings  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  in  full,  they  knew  their  facts. 

Tests  given  at  the  termination  of  the  unit  revealed  rather  astonish- 
ing results.  The  school  journeys  taken  during  this  period  of  study 
had  given  the  students  a definite  insight  into  the  folk  ways  of  these 
people,  an  appreciation  of  their  contributions,  and  to  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  ancestry  a definite  pride  in  belonging. 

Anecdotal  records  were  kept  of  each  pupil’s  progress— his  develop- 
ment in  social  attitudes,  his  skill  in  organizing  a problem,  and  the 
ability  to  screen  the  important  facts  from  the  nonessentials  and  present 
them  in  interesting,  well-developed  discussion. 

UNIT  XII 

LABOR  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

This  unit  originated  during  a discussion  of  newspaper  articles  which 
were  carrying  the  news  of  recent  coal  strikes.  The  students  realized 
that  the  labor  problem  affected  all  of  them  indirectly  and  some  of 
them  directly;  therefore,  they  worded  the  problem,  “To  what  rights  is 
labor  entitled?” 

Objectives 

The  combined  teacher-pupil  objectives  were: 

1.  To  understand  the  background  of  labor  in  the  United  States 

2.  To  study  the  facts  from  an  impartial  viewpoint  despite  previ- 
ous attitudes 

3.  To  attempt  to  arrive  at  a fair  solution  of  the  problem 
Content 

To  solve  the  problem  the  students  realized  that  they  had  to  go  into 
the  historical  background  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  United  States. 
The  teacher  and  students  cooperatively  planned  the  guide  which  con- 
tained these  main  points: 

1.  Labor  Conditions 

a.  What  have  been  the  conditions  of  workers  in  the  colonial 
period,  about  1830,  about  1860,  about  1900,  today? 

b.  What  were  the  working  conditions  for  women  and  children 
during  these  periods? 


Studying  Labor  Problems 

2.  Labor  Demands 

a.  What  has  labor  demanded  in  the  past  and  what  is  it  de- 
manding at  present? 

b.  What  demands  concerned  labor  only?  What  demands  con- 
cerned labor  indirectly? 

3.  Growth  of  Labor  Unions 

a.  When  did  labor  first  organize? 

b.  Why  did  labor  organizations  develop  on  a national  scale 
after  the  Civil  War? 

c.  What  is  the  difference  between  craft  unionism  and  industrial 
unionism? 

d.  Who  have  been  the  important  labor  leaders?  What  has 
been  their  influence? 

4.  The  Weapons  of  Labor 

a.  How  has  labor  tried  to  obtain  its  demands? 

b.  Which  weapons  have  been  most  successful?  Which  have 
been  declared  illegal? 

c.  What  weapons  has  management  used  against  labor?  Which 
have  been  declared  illegal? 
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5.  Labor  Legislation 

How  did  labor  legislation  affect  labor? 

Activities 

With  the  above  guide,  the  class  divided  itself  into  committees,  made 
a more  detailed  outline  for  each  part,  and  then  did  their  research. 
After  the  committee  reports,  the  class  as  a whole  discussed  the  topic 
problem,  “To  what  rights  is  labor  entitled?’’ 

One  of  the  enlightening  activities  was  the  making  of  a budget  to 
determine  how  much  a worker’s  income  should  be. 

Evaluation 

The  teacher  and  pupils  cooperatively  planned  a review  followed  by 
an  evaluation  test  that  included  facts,  attitudes,  and  opinions 

The  unit  was  of  value  to  the  students  because  it  arose  out  of  their 
own  personal  interest.  It  was  recognized  as  a basic  American  problem 
with  historic  roots,  and  gave  ample  opportunity  for  the  class  to  prac- 
tice “democracy  in  action.” 


UNIT  XIII 

IMMIGRANTS  ALL:  UNITED  STATES,  THE  MELTING  POT  OF  NATIONS 

1.  Preliminary  Teacher  Planning 

a.  Origin— planned  as  the  first  unit  in  the  course  because  it  pro- 
vided 

Natural  starting  point  for  American  History  course 
Explanation  of  America’s  connection  with  Europe 
Knowledge  of  earliest  settlers  in  America 

Approach  to  better  understanding  of  each  other  among  the 
members  of  the  class 

b.  Introduction  of  unit— a few  of  many  possibilities  suggested 
Class  discussion  (led  by  students)  to  formulate  objectives  of 
the  course 

Showing  of  motion  pictures  such  as  Americans  All,  followed  by 
discussion 

c.  Enlisting  interest  and- cooperation 

Purposes  and  concerns  of  students  stressed  by  showing  that  the 
unit  would  provide 

Better  knowledge  of  other  students  in  class 

Class  considered  as  a “Little  United  States”  to  promote  a 

better  understanding  of  our  nation 

Better  understanding  of  the  community’s  many  nationalities 
Sensing  of  immigration  problems 
Cooperative  teacher-pupil  planning  would  involve 

Ability  of  each  student  to  contribute  some  firsthand  informa- 
tion 
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Organization  of  class  into  a little  democratic  community 
Use  of  many  types  of  reference  materials 
Interviews  with  parents,  friends,  and  others 
Libraries 

Community  buildings  and  offices 
Churches 

Experiences  of  naturalized  citizens 

d.  Objectives  drawn  up  by  teacher  preliminary  to  student  objec- 
tives 

Central  life  objectives 

Appreciation  of  our  indebtedness  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
Desire  to  learn  more  about  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men 
Recognition  of  problems  of  immigration 
Desire  to  help  solve  problems  created  by  immigration  to  the 
United  States 

Contributing  objectives  (as  seen  by  teacher) 

Familiarity  with  various  sources  of  information  and  their  use 
Increased  tolerance  and  consideration  for  those  who  differ 
from  us 

Ability  to  express  one’s  self  orally  and  in  writing 

Ability  to  cooperate  with  others  to  produce  a worth-while 

result 

e.  Pupil  experiences  to  be  used 
Diagramming  of  each  student’s  family  tree 
Interviews  with  immigrants  (relatives,  neighbors,  others) 
Interviews  with  naturalized  persons,  relatives,  neighbors,  others 
Speech  by  naturalized  person 

List  of  various  church  creeds  represented  in  the  class  member- 
ship 

Foreign  correspondence 

Discussion  of  social  experiences  of  various  nationalities  repre- 
sented 

Interviews  with  refugees 

Reading  books  or  magazine  articles  about  immigrants 

Visits  to  YMCA,  YWCA,  Fellowship  House,  Americanization 

classes,  historic  places,  Historical  Society 

Motion  pictures  dealing  with  immigration 

Radio  programs  dealing  with  immigration 

Debates  or  panel  discussions 

Service  on  committees 

Creation  of  posters,  pictures,  models,  and  maps 
2.  Orientation  of  the  Class 

a.  Overview.  The  United  States  is  made  up  of  peoples  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Only  recently  has  the  free  flow  of  immigra- 
tion been  checked.  These  peoples  have  come  here  for  many  rea- 
sons. They  have  gone  to  all  parts  of  our  country.  Both  the  early 
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immigrants  and  the  newcomers  (before  1890  and  after)  and 
their  ways  of  living  have  given  much  to  America.  Taken  to- 
gether they  have  become  the  American  people  of  today.  What 
are  some  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen  for  us  out  of 
this  “melting  pot"  situation?  Is  there  anything  we  can  do 
about  them? 

b.  Techniques  used  for  motivation 
Motion  pictures,  followed  by  discussion 

Pictures  of  many  children  in  a group.  Attempt  to  pick  out 
nationalities  represented 

Selection  of  a group  activity,  such  as  making  a giant  map  on 
which  the  locations  of  nationalities  throughout  the  United 
States  may  be  shown 

Reading  story  of  an  immigrant  or  a magazine  article  posing 
some  immigration  problems 

c.  Objectives  established  by  teacher-pupil  planning 
To  learn  what  nationalities  came  to  America 
To  learn  why  they  came  here 

To  know  where  they  settled 

To  find  out  what  they  did  for  America 

To  realize  how  foreigners  become  American  citizens 

To  understand  the  right  and  the  wrong  attitude  to  immigrants 

To  study  the  history  of  immigration  in  our  own  community 

To  understand  the  problems  of  displaced  persons  immigrating 

to  America 

To  discuss  and  understand  present  problems  of  immigration 
To  help  solve  these  problems  if  we  can 

3.  Activities 

a.  Committees  set  up 

Class  divided  by  nationalities  to  answer  the  above  questions 
for  each  group 

Committee  on  current  immigration  news 
Committee  for  study  of  peoples  of  our  own  community 
Committee  for  reports  on  books  and  magazine  articles 
Community  visiting  committee 

Art  committee  (to  supply  posters,  cartoons,  drawings,  etc.) 
Committee  for  panel  discussions 

Committees  on  each  one  of  the  objectives  listed  under  2.  c.  above 

b.  Individual  and  group  activities  engaged  in 
Individual: 


Reading 

Note-taking 

Interviewing 


Defining  terms 
Collecting  pictures  and 
clippings 
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Making  of  maps,  draw- 
ings, graphs,  etc. 

Making  reports 
Writing  letters  abroad 


Blue-penciling  magazine 
or  newspaper  articles 
which  emphasize  race  or 
religion 


Group: 

Panel  discussion 
Listening  to  radio 
Viewing  motion  pictures 
Listening  to  reports 
Cooperating  on  a project 

c.  Community  contacts  utilized 
Libraries 
Historical  Society 
Museum 

Fellowship  House 
Jewish  Community  Center 
interracial  Community 
Center 
Court  House 

Culminating  Activities 


Fellowship  (by  Fellow- 
ship Club  or  by  adopt- 
ing refugees  or  immi- 
grants) 

Tinging  and  composing 
fellowship  songs 

YMCA  and  YWCA 
Racial  groups  in  commun- 
ity—(Irish,  Negro,  Polish, 
Slavic,  Italian,  etc.) 

Spots  of  historical  interest 
to  some  particular  racial 
group 

Observance  of  “I  Am  an 
American”'  day 


a.  Panel  discussion  on  such  topics  as 

Should  more  refugees  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  United  States? 
Is  our  treatment  of  the  immigrant  fair? 

Should  our  immigration  laws  be  revised? 

What  can  we  do  to  help  the  immigrant? 

b.  Posters  and  showcase  exhibit  at  strategic  times 
Brotherhood  Week  (contributions  of  various  races  to  our 
country) 

Negro  Week  (progress  made  by  the  American  Negro) 

c.  Writing  or  acting  of  a play  or  pageant  on  racial  or  religious 
tolerance  for  assembly  program 

d.  Competition  among  members  of  class  in  creating  original 
pictures,  models,  maps,  etc.,  dealing  with  immigration 

e.  care  contribution  or  campaign 


5.  Evaluation 

a.  Evaluative  criteria 

Factual  test  (objective  or  discussion  types,  or  combination  of 
both)  _ 

Each  student  evaluates  himself  as  an  active  citizen  on  the 
immigration  problem 

Oral  or  written  discussion  on  the  question  “What  new  apprecia- 
tions or  understandings  have  you  acquired  as  a result  of  study- 
ing this  unit?” 
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Evaluation  by  a student  committee  of  the  most  worth-while 
contributions  made  by  students  in  this  study 

b.  Life  mastery  achieved 

Beginning  made  in  tolerance  and  understanding 
A slow  process  requiring  years  to  complete 
Continuing  growth  in  future  anticipated 
Interest  in  one’s  own  community  welfare 

c.  Social  competence  achieved 
Committee  experience 
Group  cooperation 
Interest  in  one’s  fellow  men 
Tolerance 
World-mindedness 
Transference  of  ideals  into  action 

d.  Achievement  worth  while  as  to  content 
Associated  ideas  more  meaningful 
Associated  ideas  more  permanent 

e.  Time  used— 

One  day  for  test 

Evaluation  continuous  throughout  the  unit  (about  two  weeks) 
Evaluation  continuous  throughout  one’s  life 
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From  Alien  to  Citizen,  Steiner 

Nonfiction  for  Student  Book  Reports 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 
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From  Immigrant  to  Inventor,  Pupin 
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Remember  the  End,  Turnbull 
My  Antonia,  Cather 
American  Beauty,  Ferber 
Waterless  Mountain,  Armer 

Illustrative  Map 

America,  A Nation  of  One  People  from  Many  Countries.  Council  Against 
Intolerance  in  America,  Lincoln  Building,  New  York  City 

Foreign  Correspondence 

International  Students  Society,  Hillsboro,  Oregon 
Pen  Pals,  Scholastic  Magazine 
American  Observer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tests  , 

Tentative  Check  List  for  Determining  Positions  Held  by  Students  on  Forty 
Crucial  Problems,  Bruner  and  Linden.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City 

Socio-Distance  Test  used  in  connection  with  suggestions  in  Blind  Spot, 
Henry  Smith  Leiper.  Friendship  Press 

Films 

Americans  All 
The  A merican  Creed 
George  Washington  Carver 
The  World  We  Want  to  Live  In 
Films  for  Brotnerhood  Week- 

Film  Council  of  America,  6 W 

Filmstrips 

Forward  All  Together 
We  Are  All  Brothers 
Let’s  Live  Democracy 

Recordings 

I Am  An  American  (27  recordings).  Voices  of  distinguished  foreigners  tell- 
ing why  they  are  glad  to  be  Americans 
House  of  God 
Culture  and  Creed 

Method— 1938  Yearbook  of  National  Council  of  Social  Studies,  Utilization  of 
Community  Resources  in  Social  Studies 

Miscellaneous  (pamphlets,  posters,  etc.) 

America  Is  You  and  I,  Gertrude  Hart  Day.  New  Haven  Neighborhood 
Project  (pamphlet) 

Building  Today  for  a Better  Tomorrow  in  Our  Neighborhoods,  Gertrude 
Hart  Day  (pamphlet,  25c) 

Readings  for  Democracy.  List  for  children;  6 pages,  free,  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Radio  and  stage  scripts,  as  well  as  many  more  materials  of  the  type  men- 
tioned above,  may  be  secured  from: 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 


Brotherhood  of  Man 
One  People 

The  Town  (Madison,  Indiana) 
The  Springfield  Plan 

. Ontario  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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UNIT  XIV 

HOW  CAN  WE  AS  AMERICANS  FIND  THE  THINGS  IN  LIFE 
WHICH  ARE  MOST  SATISFYING? 

Introducing  the  Unit 

The  class  was  making  a list  o£  units  which  it  wanted  to  study  this 
year.  One  boy  suggested  the  problem:  “How  can  we  as  Americans 
find  the  things  in  life  which  are  the  most  satisfying?  ’ He  said  he  had 
seen  this  question  written  down  somewhere,  and  he  thought  it  would 
make  an  interesting  unit  for  our  class  to  work  on.  Other  members  of 
the  class  readily  agreed  with  him  and  then  began  a discussion  as  to 
what  should  be  included  under  this  topic. 

The  unit  was  introduced  by  seeing  a film  on  Colonial  Williamsburg 
and  one  on  American  Handicraft.  A discussion  of  several  recent  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles  helped  to  arouse  interest  in  the  problem. 

We  decided  our  study  should  include  four  things:  first,  the  influence 
of  the  past  on  the  topic;  second,  what  is  being  done  about  it  in  the 
present;  third,  what  we  think  can  be  done  about  it  in  the  future;  and 
fourth,  what  part  our  community  has  played  in  the  development  of 
the  subject. 

Planning  Period 

A pupil  chairman  and  a secretary  were  selected  and  then  began  the 
planning  of  the  unit.  It  was  decided  that  in  order  to  find  a solution 
to  this  problem,  our  study  would  have  to  include  the  development  of 
the  social  institutions  that  have  the  greatest  influence  on  American  life, 
such  as  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school;  reform  movements  that 
have  been  for  the  betterment  of  the  people,  such  as  Woman  Suffrage, 
temperance  crusades,  improvement  of  prisons  and  mental  hospitals, 
playgrounds,  and  settlement  houses,  government  programs  for  the 
betterment  of  the  American  people,  civil  rights.  We  would  also  have 
to  include  the  development  of  American  culture  as  it  is  shown  in  litera- 
ture, art,  and  music;  how  science  changes  American  life  and  some  of 
the  agencies  that  spread  and  mold  American  culture. 

Activities 

1.  Trips  were  made  to  the  local  museum,  the  county  jail,  county 
court  house,  community  center  building,  and  a number  of 
buildings  in  town  that  are  good  examples  of  various  types  of 
architecture. 

2.  The  bulletin  board  was  used  to  display  pictures  and  clippings 
showing  changes  in  the  styles  of  clothing,  fads  that  have  swept 
the  country,  past  and  present  customs,  styles  of  architecture, 
changes  in  the  home,  etc. 

3.  Several  committees  were  set  up  to  make  a study  of  each  part 
of  the  outline.  This  was  done  by  the  chairman  asking  for 
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volunteers  to  serve  on  the  committee  that  interested  them 
most.  The  work  of  the  committees  was  not  confined  to  a 
search  ior  textbook  material.  Newspapers  and  magazines  were 
read  for  current  information.  Old  papers  and  town  and 
county  records  proved  to  be  a good  source  of  information. 
Ministers,  doctors,  members  of  service  clubs,  town  and  county 
officials,  and  others  were  interviewed. 

4.  After  the  committees  had  completed  their  research  work,  we 
had  both  individual  and  committee  reports.  Since  our  com- 
munity is  an  old  historic  town,  the  committees  did  not  need  to 
look  far  for  examples  of  the  old  and  the  new.  The  group 
that  discussed  prison  reforms  told  of  the  first  jail.  The  build- 
ing had  but  one  opening  and  that  was  in  the  roof.  The 
stocks,  pillory,  and  whipping  post  were  all  used.  Today  we 
have  a modern  jail. 

The  committee  that  investigated  the  church  and  its  influence 
on  American  life  did  not  confine  its  work  to  a study  of  the 
restricting  influences  of  early  churches,  great  religious  move- 
ments, and  the  contributions  of  the  church  to  American  life 
today,  but  they  also  found  some  interesting  information  about 
the  early  churches  in  our  town.  For  example,  the  town  was 
officially  laid  out  in  1766  and  in  1769  some  people  living  here 
petitioned  John  Penn  for  permission  to  raise  money  to  build 
a church.  Penn  granted  them  the  privilege  of  collecting  funds 
not  to  exceed  six  hundred  pounds. 

The  committee  on  schools  reported  on  the  colonial  schools, 
the  development  of  public  schools,  educational  leaders,  and 
recent  trends  in  education.  This  group  also  found  some  in- 
teresting information  on  the  early  schools  of  our  community. 
Another  thing  this  group  did  was  to  study  our  own  school 
curriculum  and  recommend  three  practical  courses  that  they 
would  like  to  see  offered  in  our  school. 

The  committee  that  made  a study  of  the  development  of 
literature  and  how  it  reflects  American  life  reported  that  two 
authors  of  recent  best  sellers  were  former  residents  and  that 
both  have  used  our  town  as  the  subject  for  their  best  writings. 
An  outstanding  writer  of  several  songs  was  a native  of  our 
county.  This  committee  submitted  a list  ot  books  that  it 
thought  all  high  school  juniors  should  read. 

5.  A few  models  were  made,  such  as  a horn  book,  instruments 
of  punishment,  and  some  clothing. 

6.  In  discussing  amusements  and  the  use  of  leisure  time,  some 
hobbies  were  displayed  and  several  demonstrations  given. 

7.  Panel  discussions  were  given  on  the  following  subjects:  Sports 
and  Their  Importance;  Effects  of  Motion  Pictures  on  American 
Life;  Juvenile  Delinquency;  Social  Security— pros  and  cons; 
Uses  and  Abuses  of  Propaganda;  Importance  of  the  Family 
Today  Compared  with  Earlier  Periods  in  Our  Flistory. 
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8.  After  our  study  of  the  unit  was  completed,  each  committee 
handed  in  a list  of  terms  it  thought  should  be  remembered 
about  its  part  of  the  unit.  From  these  lists,  an  objective  test 
was  made  which  was  used  to  evaluate  the  pupil’s  growth  in 
information.  A teacher-made  test  was  used  to  try  to  measure 
attitude,  interest,  and  social  awareness. 

Evaluation 

Each  pupil  rated  all  members  of  the  class  in  the  following 
six  things: 

1.  Does  he  assume  his  due  share  of  responsibility  for  making 
the  work  of  the  class  successful? 

2.  Does  he  faithfully  carry  out  all  the  responsibilities  he 
assumes? 

3.  Is  he  tolerant  of  the  opinions  and  values  of  others? 

4.  Is  he  skillful  in  presiding  over  the  group  and  directing  the 
group  when  it  is  his  turn? 

5.  Does  he  make  his  reports  and  other  comments  clearly  and 
convincingly? 

6.  Does  he  have  good  ideas  about  what  can  be  clone  to  im- 
prove the  institutions  of  our  society? 

UNIT  XV 

HOW  CAN  I AVOID  INTEMPERANCE? 

(A  Resource  Unit) 

Objectives 

1.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  should  obtain  a basic  background  ot 
knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of  alcohol,  kinds,  sources, 
and  uses  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  alcohol  problem  itself 

a.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon 
the  human  body,  brain,  glands,  the  general  health,  and  in 
turn  upon  the  total  personality 

b.  Develop  an  understanding  of  how  the  function  of  parts  of 
the  brain  affects  the  function  of  the  associated  parts  of 
the  body.  Since  alcohol  is  an  anesthetic,  it  affects  the 
efficiency,  the  body  function,  and  coordination 

c.  Understand  the  value  of  certain  inhibitions,  like  reason, 
judgment,  and  self-control,  which  are  released  by  alcohol 
anesthesis.  This  allows  unrestrained  emotional  and  physi- 
cal behavior 

d.  While  acquaintance  with  the  various  issues  involved  in 
the  public  health  is  being  acquired,  realize  that  alcoholism 
is  a major  public  health  problem 

e.  Develop  a sense  of  pride  in  possessing  vigorous  physical  and 
mental  health 

2.  Realize  why  people  drink,  and  that  drinking  is  often  sympto- 
matic of  personal  inadequacy 
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3.  Understand  that  individual  rights  usually  terminate  wherever 
and  whenever  group  rights  are  violated.  Learn  to  lay  aside 
selfish  desires  for  the  good  of  the  entire  group 

4.  Develop  the  ability  to  make  critical  evaluations  and  personal 
choices  and  assume  responsibility  for  one’s  own  welfare  and 
for  the  well-being  of  others 

5.  Acquire  the  ability  to  get  along  well  with  other  people 

6.  Acquire  information,  habits,  and  skills  that  will  become  a 
part  of  a functioning  adult 

7.  Create  the  desire  to  become  a clean  and  wholesome  individual 

8.  Develop  a willingness  to  act  upon  the  findings  of  scientific 
facts 

9.  Know  the  foods  and  drinks  that  are  definitely  known  to  be 
wholesome  and  healthful 

10.  Learn  to  measure  the  nature  and  force  of  advertising  methods 
and  the  social  acceptance  of  the  use  of  beverages  containing 
alcohol  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  intelligent  personal  decisions 

11.  Learn  how  social,  economic,  and  political  values  have  his- 
torically been  confused  by  the  use  of,  and  trade  in,  beverages 
containing  alcohol 

12.  Create  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  develop  personal, 
family,  and  group  happiness  growing  out  of  the  useful  em- 
ployment of  mind  and  body 

13.  Develop  personal  and  group  responsibility  in  relation  to  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  use  of  beverage  alcohol 

Overview 

1.  Historical  facts  as  necessary  orientation 

(Spalding  and  Montague,  Alcohol  in  Human  Affairs) 

a.  History  of  drinking 

b.  Origin  of  Custom 

Religious,  Social,  Economic,  Substitute  for  Water 

c.  Origin  of  health  instruction  in  the  public  schools  as  a result 
of  group  insistence  upon  alcohol  and  narcotic  education 

2.  The  nature  of  alcohol— kinds,  sources,  and  uses  (chemical  and 
commercial) 

Ethyl  alcohol  (found  in  beverages) 

a.  A depressant 

b.  Not  a stimulant 

3.  Effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  body 

a.  Ingestion  vs.  digestion  (absorption  undigested) 

Metabolism  and  elimination 

Yale  Lay  Supplement  No.  7.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies 
on  Alcohol,  Yale  University  Press 

b.  Tolerance 

(1)  Variation  of  tolerance  in  persons 

(2)  No  increase  of  tolerance  because  a person  uses  alcohol 

(3)  Alcohol  differs  from  narcotics 
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c.  Alcohol  and  nutrition 

(1)  Most  diseases  resulting  from  the  use  of  alcohol  are 
nutritional  deficiency  diseases 

(2)  The  minimum  ratio  between  calories  (1600  to  1 pint 
of  whiskey)  and  vitamin  B1;  of  which  none  is  found  in 
alcohol,  is  1600/2700,  or  1.7.  Yale  Lay  Supplement 
No.  8 

d.  Alcohol  and  its  effects  on  body  tissues 

(1)  Liver 

(2)  Stomach 

(3)  Mouth,  etc. 

Yale  Lay  Supplement  No.  8.  Haggard  and  Jellinek— 
Alcohol  Explored,  Chapters  3 and  6 

e.  Alcohol  and  effects  on  body  functions 

(1)  Circulation 

(2)  Respiration 

(3)  Temperature 

(4)  Digestion 

(5)  Coordination.  Haggard  and  Jellinek— Alcohol  Ex- 
plored, Chapter  4 

f.  Alcohol  and  effects  on  disease  resistance 

Haggard  and  Jellinek,  Alcohol  Explored,  pages  33,  192,  194 

g.  Alcohol  contributing  to  causes  of  bodiiy  disorders 

(1)  Diseased  conditions  due  to  malnutrition  (beriberi, 
pellagra) 

(2)  Diseases  contracted  through  lack  of  judgment  (venereal 
diseases) 

(3)  Alcoholism  as  an  '‘illness” 

(4)  Delirium  Tremens,  Yale  Supplement  No.  5 

h.  Alcohol  and  Heredity,  Yale  Lay  Supplement  No.  5 

i.  Alcohol  and  Longevity,  Yale  Lay  Supplement  No.  6 

j.  Effect  of  alcohol  on  glands,  organs  and  muscles 

(1)  Pituitary  gland— overactive 

(2)  Stomach,  intestines,  kidneys,  liver,  heart,  lungs,  and 
blood  vessels.  Haggard  and  Jellinek,  Alcohol  Explored 

4.  Effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system. 

Reasons  for  drinking 

a.  Social  pressure 

(1)  Advertising 

(2)  Tradition 

(3)  Because  others  drink 

b.  Mistaken  ideas  of  stimulation,  relaxation,  and  medicine; 
alcohol  belongs  to  the  class  of  habit-forming  drugs  and 
spirits  that  tend  to  create  a craving  for  increasing  amounts 
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c Emotional  immaturity 

(1)  Escape  from  reality  or  boredom 

(2)  Escape  from  discomfort  (mental  and  physical) 

5.  Effects  of  drinking,  Yale  Lay  Stipplement  No.  11 

a.  Higher  mental  processes 

(1)  Incapacitated  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  development 

(2)  The  drinker  becomes  intoxicated  in  mind  before  he 
becomes  intoxicated  in  body.  This  predisposes  him  to 
accidents  before  he  is  visibly  intoxicated 

(3)  Learning  and  inhibitions— self-controls 

(4)  Associative  processes,  reasoning,  and  judgment 

(5)  Memory  and  caution 

(6)  Self-criticism— conscience 

b.  General  and  subjective 

(1)  False  sense  of  well-being 

(2)  False  sense  of  stimulation 

c.  Sensory  and  perceptual 

(1)  Vision— depth,  breadth,  acuity,  and  color 

(2)  Hearing— dulled 

(3)  Touch— less  sensitive 

d.  Psychomofor 

(1)  Reaction  time 

(2)  Endurance 

(3)  Sex  behavior 

(4)  Working  efficiency  (automobile  driving,  marksmanship, 
and  school  achievement) 

6.  The  Psychosomatic  Stage  of  Drinking 

a.  Hang-over  stage— A form  of  illness 

b.  Alcoholism  and  alcohol  addiction  (stage  reached  when  the 
person  must  drink  to  get  over  the  effects  of  drinking) 

(1)  Many  drinkers  become  addicted  (no  way  of  predicting 
with  certainty) 

(2)  Reasons  for  alcohol  addiction 
Psychological— Physiological 

(3)  Help  for  the  Alcoholic 

a.  Alcoholics  Anonymous 

b.  Other  means  of  therapy 

7.  Effects  of  drinking  on  society 

a.  The  home  and  family 

(1)  Emotional  insecurity,  frustration,  and  turmoil 

(2)  Infidelity  and  divorce 

(3)  Delinquency,  parental  and  child 

(4)  Lowering  of  economic  standards  and  poverty 

b.  Social  calamities  and  their  comparative  costs 

(1)  Crime— murder,  manslaughter,  and  s^x  crimes 
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(2)  Industrial  inefficiency 

(3)  Traffic  and  other  kinds  ol  accidents 

c.  Comparative  economic  values 

(1)  Costs  of  alcohol  vs.  costs  of  education  and  religion 

(2)  Costs  of  mental  and  alcoholic  institutions 

(3)  Costs  of  liquor  advertising— an  analysis  of  its  claims 

(4)  Increased  costs  of  police  protection,  jails,  etc.,  resulting 
from  use  of  alcohol 

d.  Social  controls  of  drinking 

(1)  State  and  local  laws— the  Twenty-first  Amendment 

(2)  Religious  and  family  controls  (ancient  and  modern) 

(3)  Personal  integration— when  attained  by  the  individual 
renders  alcohol  unnecessary  and  personally  objection- 
able 

8.  The  conservation  of  our  human  resources 

The  use  of  beverages  containing  alcohol  has  presented  un- 
solved problems  to  society  at  various  times  and  levels 

a.  History— the  Eighteenth  and  Twenty-first  Amendments 

b.  Problems  of  democracy— state  laws  concerning  alcohol 

c.  General  social  problems 

(1)  Alcoholism 

(2)  Mortality 

(3)  Accidents 

(4)  Crime 

(5)  Disease 

(6)  Economic  confusion  of  values 

d.  The  nation’s  drink  bill  vs.  expenditures  for  schools, 
churches,  hospitals,  and  charity 

e.  Alcohol  as  a factor  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  nations 

f.  Alcohol  and  social  reform  movements  in  American  history 

g.  Alcohol  in  the  reduction  of  the  workingman’s  efficiency 
during  the  Industrial  Revolution 

h.  The  laxity  of  law  enforcement  in  the  Twenties 
Suggested  Topics  for  Investigation  by  Students 

1.  Reasons  for  drinking  involve  some  knowledge  of  nearly  every 
aspect  of  problems  of  alcohol 

2.  How  American  ideas  about  the  effect  on  health  of  using 
alcoholic  beverages  have  changed  during  the  last  century  and 
a half 

3.  Popular  fallacies  about  alcohol  which  have  come  down 
through  tradition 

4.  The  bases  of  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 

5.  Alcoholism  as  a public  health  problem 

6.  Popular  attitudes  toward  the  alcoholic  today  compared  with 
half  a century  ago 
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7.  Is  sentencing  the  alcoholic  to  jail  an  adequate  form  of  treat- 
ment? 

8.  Types  of  people  who  become  alcoholics 

9.  The  costs  due  to  alcoholism 

10.  Traffic  accidents  resulting  from  intoxication 

11.  Does  the  use  of  alcohol  contribute  to  accomplishment  in  the 
arts  and  sciences? 

12.  Alcohol  and  athletics 

13.  Total  abstinence 

14.  Is  drinking  justified  for  a person  who  knows  when  to  stop? 

15.  Systems  of  licensing  and  control 

16.  Why  are  strict  regulations  governing  conditions  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  necessary? 

17.  Describe  the  system  of  licensing  used  in  Pennsylvania 

18.  By  what  methods  can  popular  acceptance  and  support  of  effec- 
tive control  measures  be  encouraged? 

19.  Public  opinion 

20.  Should  there  be  an  agency,  not  sponsored  by  “wet”  and  “dry” 
groups,  to  circulate  information  and  encourage  public  respon- 
sibility about  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages? 

21.  Does  the  social  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  make  a constructive 
contribution  to  society? 

Suggested  Classroom  Activities 

1,  Show  motion  pictures  and  slides  on  alcohol 

2.  Collect  newspaper  clippings  about  accidents  and  deaths  due 
to  alcohol 

3 Secure  information  from  the  local  police  department  on  the 
number  of  automobile  accidents  resulting  from  drinking 
alcohol 

4.  Spend  at  least  one  class  period  on  advertising  materials  of  the 
liquor  industry  and  compare  them  with  the  news  items  show- 
ing the  effect  of  the  use  of  alcohol 

5.  Find  out  the  number  of  drivers’  licenses  revoked  annually  in 
the  State  because  of  drinking 

6.  Collect  statistics  on  the  number  of  automobile  accidents  re- 
sulting from  drinking  drivers  and  drunken  pedestrians 

7.  Make  newspaper  reports  on  misconduct  such  as  delinquency 
and  criminality  in  which  drinking  was  a causal  factor 

8.  Discuss  such  expressions  as  (a)  “If  you  drink,  don’t  drive;  and 
if  you  drive,  don't  drink.”  (b)  “Some  people  should  not 
drink” 

9.  Discuss  the  rules  and  regulations  of  railroads,  industries,  and 
airplane  transport  lines,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  by  their  employes 

10.  Make  posters,  charts,  and  graphs  to  show  healthful  foods  and 
drinks 
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11.  Dramatize  stories  about  the  effect  of  the  use  of  alcohol 

12.  Choose  nurses,  doctors,  vocational  home  economics  teachers, 
insurance  men,  and  officers  of  the  law  to  address  the  class  after 
explaining  the  aims  of  the  course 

13.  Conduct  suitable  discussions  of  the  round-table  type  about  the 
effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  habit-forming  drugs  and 
spirits  upon  the  human  body 

14.  Find  out  from  users  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  what  amount  of 
money  they  spend  weekly  for  them 

15.  List  quotations  by  noted  persons  relative  to  the  need  for 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  habit- 
forming drugs 

16.  Find  out  what  noted  coaches  of  athletic  sports  have  to  say 
about  the  use  of  alcohol  by  the  members  of  the  team 
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Section  6 

TWELFTH  GRADE 

PROBLEMS  OF  DEMOCRACY 
SCOPE 

Problems  of  Democracy  is  fundamentally  an  extension  of  American 
history.  Consideration  is  given  to  those  current  problems  which  face  our 
democratic  society.  Many  of  these  have  their  roots  in  the  past;  some  have 
arisen  out  of  World  War  II,  and  others  from  the  current  scene.  This  area 
for  study  has  been  placed  in  the  final  year  of  the  social  studies  program  so 
that  the  pupil  may  have  the  benefit  of  discussing  and  working  with  those 
current  problems  with  which  he  will  continue  to  work  as  he  leaves  high 
school  to  assume  his  duties  and  responsibilities  as  an  adult  citizen. 

On  each  grade  level,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  government- 
local,  state,  and  national— and  on  world  relations.  The  problem  aspects 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  questions  should  be  stressed  at  each 
grade  level,  but  particularly  at  the  twelfth  grade.  Culminating  the 
social  studies  program  of  the  preceding  grades,  the  problem  approach 
provides  a synthesis  and  a background  for  understanding  and  action. 

As  citizens  in  a democracy,  we  try  to  find  the  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems and  to  improve  our  democracy.  To  recognize  that  it  may  fall 
short  of  its  goals  is  to  be  both  realistic  and  practical,  but  we  should 
work  in  the  full  realization  that  we  can  achieve  and  work  toward 
solving  these  problems  within  a democratic  framework  better  than 
under  any  other  system. 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  course  be  set  up  in  such  a way  as  to  provide 
twelfth  grade  pupils  with  a point  of  view  for  considering  those  forces 
which  are  at  work  in  our  American  democracy  today.  Not  all  classes 
may  cover  the  same  ground.  It  seems  advisable  to  present  the  first 
five  units  and  to  permit  pupils  and  teachers  planning  together  to 
select  from  the  remaining  ones.  However,  both  the  sequence  and 
selection  should  be  flexible.  Those  which  seem  pertinent  and  vital, 
which  are  of  “vital  importance  to  society  and  of  immediate  interest 
to  the  pupils”1  will  be  the  ones  selected.  Timeliness  and  student 
interest  should  be  important  factors  in  the  selection.  The  class  may 
be  so  organized  that  groups  within  the  class  may  work  on  different 
subproblems  and  share  their  experiences  with  the  whole  class.  Or  the 
class  as  a whole  may  prefer  to  work  on  a particular  problem. 

The  Problems  of  Democracy  Course  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
make  real  the  meaning  and  practice  of  democracy.  The  materials  are  not 
limited  to  any  one  field  of  the  social  studies  but  cut  across  all  the  subject 
areas  and  relate  them  to  the  local,  state,  national,  and  international  scene. 
Cooperation  with  other  subject  teachers  will  be  of  value. 

The  community  offers  many  resources  and  agencies  with  which 
pupils  may  work  and  make  effective  contributions  at  the  time  prob- 
lems are  being  studied.  Democratic  citizenship  thus  becomes  an 
immediate  experience  and  not  something  which  must  be  projected 
into  the  future.  Seniors  especially  need  to  feel  acceptable  and  useful 
to  adult  society.  The  raw  material  of  the  Problems  of  Democracy 
Course  furnishes  opportunity  for  inquiring,  investigating,  criticizing, 
making  suggestions,  and  doing  something  useful  about  matters  of 
importance  to  young  citizens  and  to  society  as  a whole. 

Major  emphasis  on  the  twelfth  grade  level  should  be  on  the  con- 
temporary aspects  of  our  society.  While  on  every  grade  level  attention 
is  given  to  current  events,  the  emphasis  on  the  current  scene  provides 
ample  opportunity  to  integrate  current  news  with  problems  at  hand. 
Some  teachers  may  wish  to  give  one  or  two  days  a week  to  current 
events  as  such.  Other  teachers  may  combine  this  with  the  work  at 
hand. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and  television,  as  well  as  publications 
prepared  especially  for  student  use,  should  all  be  utilized.  From  this 
superabundance  of  material,  the  pupil  may  gain  experience  in  select- 
ing pertinent  and  valid  data  for  the  problem  under  consideration. 

1 Report  of  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education  of  the  NEA. 
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Practice  in  the  behaviors  (1)  planning,  locating,  and  evaluating 
information;  (2)  cooperative  activities,  working  effectively  as  an  indi- 
vidual; (3)  working  as  a member  of  a group;  (4)  seeing  problems 
in  their  proper  perspective;  (5)  recognizing  the  complexities  involved 
in  solutions;  and  (6)  doing  something  constructive,  offers  a more 
valuable  learning  experience  than  merely  acquiring  facts  about  a 
problem. 

OBJECTIVES 

In  Terms  of  Desired  Knowledge  and  Understandings 

1.  To  realize  that  increased  liberties  of  citizens  in  our  democracy 
have  corresponding  increased  duties  and  obligations 

2.  To  recognize  that  many  of  our  present-day  problems  have 
their  roots  in  the  past  but  may  have  been  made  more  intense 
by  social  trends 

3.  To  understand  the  principles  of  democratic  group  procedure 
and  to  function  consistently  with  them 

4.  To  practice  democratic  human  relations  in  the  classroom, 
school,  and  community 

5.  To  understand  that  not  all  problems  can  be  solved  imme- 
diately but  that  their  solution  must  be  a developmental  process 

6.  To  understand  how  public  opinion  is  created  and  influenced 

7.  To  understand  the  economic  system  under  which  we  function 
together  with  the  related  roles  of  producer  and  consumer, 
money,  men,  and  management 

8.  To  realize  the  importance  of  family  life  in  our  personal  and 
national  living 

9.  To  realize  the  necessity  of  cooperation  and  maintaining  peace 
in  an  interdependent  world 

10.  To  recognize  the  important  role  of  education  in  developing 
better  economic,  social,  and  political  standards 

11.  To  realize  that  our  democracy  is  still  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment 

In  Terms  of  Desired  Attitudes  and  Appreciations 

1.  To  suspend  judgment  until  evidence  can  be  found  and 
weighed 

2.  To  make  choices  in  the  interests  of  the  welfare  of  society 
rather  than  on  selfish  interests 

3.  To  have  an  attitude  of  respect  and  appreciation  for  the  dignity 
of  labor,  for  national  and  racial  backgrounds,  and  for  con- 
tributions to  human  welfare 

4.  4o  show  a willingness  to  cooperate  with  others 

5.  To  evaluate  data  and  detect  inconsistencies 

6.  To  use  democratic  techniques  in  attempting  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences or  conflicting  points  of  view 
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7.  To  participate  with  school  and  community  groups  in  projects 
of  social  concern 

8.  To  adjust  personally  to  changing  classroom  situations  and  in 
meeting  personal  problems 

9.  To  have  a sensitivity  to  propaganda  and  to  insist  on  fair  use 
of  factual  data 

In  Terms  of  Desired  Skills  and  Behaviors  to  be  Developed  through 
Actual  Practice 

1.  Carrying  on  orderly  and  constructive  discussion  of  contro- 
versial issues 

2.  Interpreting  graphic  materials,  such  as  maps,  charts,  and 
graphs 

3.  Showing  skill  in  using  social,  political,  and  economic  data  in 
oral  and  written  form 

4.  Developing  increased  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  speak- 
ing, and  listening  (in  cooperation  with  English  teachers) 

5.  Using  vocabulary  of  pertinent  terms  in  reference  to  political, 
economic,  and  social  questions 

6.  Showing  ability  to  locate  and  organize  relevant  materials  and 
formulating  valid  inferences  and  generalizations 

7 Showing  skill  in  the  use  of  democratic  group  techniques 


SUGGESTED  PROBLEM  SEQUENCE 


To  achieve  these 


Problem 

I: 

Problem 

II 

Problem 

III 

Problem 

IV 

Problem 

V: 

Problem 

VI: 

Problem 

VII 

Problem 

VIII 

Problem 

IX 

Problem 

X 

objectives,  the  following  sequence  is  presented: 

Can  Democracy  Meet  the  Challenge  of  Dictator- 
ship? 

How  Does  Propaganda  Influence  Public  Opinion? 

Why  Is  Education  Important  in  a Democracy? 

How  Can  We  Have  Better  and  More  Stable 
Families? 

How  Can  the  Nations  of  the  World  Live  To- 
gether Peaceably? 

How  Can  We  Achieve  Better  Intergroup  Rela- 
tions? 

How  Can  Our  Economic  System  Function  in  the 
Interests  of  Our  Democratic  Society? 

How  Can  We  Become  Intelligent  Consumers? 

How  Can  We  Meet  Our  Housing  Needs? 

How  Do  Political  Parties  and  Elections  Function 
in  Our  Democracy? 


Illustrative  Problems  from  Schools  in  Pennsylvania 

These  units  may  be  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 


Problem  XI:  How  Can  I Choose  an  Occupation? 

Problem  XII:  How  Has  Atomic  Energy  Changed  Our  Lives? 

Problem  XIII:  What  Can  the  United  Nations  Do  for  World 

Peace? 
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PROBLEM  I 

CAN  DEMOCRACY  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  DICTATORSHIP? 

1.  Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

2.  Suggestions 

a.  The  nature  of  the  challerige 

(1)  Dangers  arising  from  propaganda  efforts  of  communism 
and  fascism 

(2)  Dangers  arising  from  unsolved  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal problems 

(3)  Dangers  arising  from  apathy  of  citizens  and  failure  to 
recognize  individual’s  role  in  making  democracy  real 

b.  The  meaning  of  democracy 

(1)  Political,  social,  and  economic  implications 

(2)  Essential  characteristics  of  democracy 

(a)  Recognition  of  worth  and  dignity  of  human  per- 
sonality 

(b)  Right  of  individual  to  develop  his  capacities 

(c)  Right  of  the  individual  to  share  in  determination  of 
his  own  welfare 

c.  The  nature  of  citizenship  in  a democracy 

(1)  Cooperative  nature  of  a democratic  society 

Each  undertaking  his  share  of  responsibility  for  making 
democracy  work 

(2)  Social-mindedness 

Recognition  of  importance  of  group  to  the  individual  and 
individual  to  the  group 

(3)  Civic  consciousness 

Recognition  of  one’s  individual  responsibility  for  the  pub- 
lic phases  of  community  life 

(4)  Intelligent  interest  and  information  on  public  questions 

(5)  Willingness  to  perform  public  service 
Recognition  of  need  for  action 

d.  The  development  of  American  democracy 

(1)  English  heritage 

(2)  Colonial  democratic  constitutions 

(3)  Growth  under  the  Constitution 

(a)  Form  of  government  provided 

(b)  System  of  checks  and  balances 

(c)  During  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 

e.  Obstacles  to  overcome 

(1)  Indifference 

(2)  Recognition  of  worth  of  individuals 

(3)  Corrupt  politics 

(4)  Inadequate  and  unhealthful  environments 

(5)  Inadequate  living  standards 
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f.  Advantages  of  life  in  a democracy  as  compared  with  life  in  a 
totalitarian  system 

(1)  Freedom  of  action  and  choice 

(2)  Personal  freedom  and  liberty 

(3)  Freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  religion 

(4)  Fligher  standard  of  living  in  a democracy 

(5)  Economic  activity 

(6)  Equality  of  opportunity 
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g.  How  caii  we  best  combat  communism  and  other  totalitarian 
forms  of  government? 

(1)  Improve  democracy  at  home 

(a)  Raise  standard  of  living 

(b)  Improve  and  increase  educational  standards  and  oppor- 
tunities 

(c)  Improve  use  of  leisure  time 

(d)  Eliminate  discrimination  based  on  intolerance 

3.  Suggested  Learning  Activities  (individual,  committee  and  class 

projects  with  reports) 

a.  Write  a statement  of  what  democracy  means  to  each  member 
of  the  class 

b.  Interview  parents  and  others  on  what  democracy  means  to  them 

c.  Hold  a class  discussion  on  school  organization  and  membership 
and  the  “Let  George  Do  It”  attitude 

d.  Report  on  radio  programs  or  motion  pictures  which  bring  out 
phases  of  this  attitude  of  indifference 

e.  Draw  original  cartoons  contrasting  democracy  with  other  forms 
of  government 

f.  Discuss  such  topics  as:  “How  much  authority  is  consistent  with 
freedom?”— “Democracy  functions  too  slowly  and  inefficiently.”— 
“What  is  the  best  way  to  combat  isms  which  challenge  de- 
mocracy?”—“What  restrictions  are  there  on  personal  liberty  in 
a totalitarian  government  as  compared  with  those  in  a 
democracy?” 

g.  Prepare  cartoons  showing  American  and  Soviet  attitudes  to- 
ward: (1)  government  ownership,  (2)  education,  (3)  basic 

civil  liberties 

h.  Make  a report  on  attempts  to  spread  communist  propaganda 
in  the  United  States  or  in  other  countries 

4.  Culminating  Activities 

Pupil  reports,  dramatizations,  exhibits,  etc. 

5.  Evaluation  (See  Chapter  IV) 

Self-  and  group  evaluation  by  the  class 

(1)  Did  committees  work  well  together?  Were  chairmen  effective? 

Was  participation  genuine?  Did  democracy  actually  work? 

(2)  How  well  were  the  objectives  achieved? 

(a)  Functional  unit  test  on  information  and  unit  objectives. 

(b)  Drill  and  direct  teaching  where  need  is  shown  by  unit  test 
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PROBLEM  II 

HOW  DOES  PROPAGANDA  INFLUENCE  PUBLIC  OPINION? 

1.  Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

2.  Suggested  Outline 

a.  Nature  of  public  opinion  and  of  propaganda 

(1)  Meaning  of  public  opinion 

Distribution  of  support  and  opposition  on  specific  issues  or 
questions  among  the  people 

(2)  Meaning  of  propaganda 

(a)  Broad  definition— all  efforts  to  influence  thought  and 
action 

(b)  Narrow  definition— all  efforts  to  influence  thought  and 
action  for  selfish  purposes 

(3)  Historical  development 

(4)  Changing  character  of  public  opinion 

(5)  Changing  patterns  of  propaganda 

1).  Role  of  public  opinion  in  a democracy 

(1)  Individual  responsibility  for  thinking  and  acting 

(2)  Quality  of  democracy  dependent  on  quality  of  public 
opinion 

c.  Development  and  expression  of  public  opinion 

(1)  Reactions  of  people  to  what  is  seen,  heard,  or  read 
Degree  of  dependence  on  hearing  and  reading 

(2)  Influence  of  family  and  environment 

(3)  Instruments  creating  and  expressing  public  opinion 
Press,  radio,  television,  motion  pictures,  theaters,  lectures, 
forums,  books,  art,  etc. 

(4)  Specialists  in  opinion  management 

fournalists,  commentators,  public  relations  advisers,  adver- 
tisers, etc. 

(5)  Elections,  town  meetings,  polls 

(6)  Pressure  groups 

(7)  Government’s  role 

(a)  Office  of  Censorship;  Office  of  War  Information;  Voice 
of  America 

(b)  Release  of  information 

(c)  Radio  programs  such  as  “Treasury  Hour,”  etc. 

(8)  Role  of  education 

d.  Techniques  of  the  propagandist  in  developing  opinion  and 
action 

(1)  Devices 

Name  calling,  glittering  generalities,  “band  wagon,”  trans- 
fer, “card  stacking,”  plain  folks,  testimonial,  stereotypes, 
false  reasoning 
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(2)  Appeals  to  emotions  and  prejudices 
Psychological 

(3)  Personality  factors 

Dynamic  voice,  attractive  appearance,  ingratiating  manner, 
etc. 

(4)  Repetition,  elaboration,  overgeneralization,  oversimplifica- 
tion 

(5)  Demonstrations 

e.  Detection  of  propaganda 

(1)  Standards  available  for  judging 

(a)  Parallel  test 

(b)  Consistency  test 

(c)  Concealed  source  test 

(d)  Presentation  test 

(2)  Balanced  access  to  facts  and  interpretations 

(3)  Understanding  of  steps  involved  in  scientific  thinking  and 
problem-solving 

(4)  Evaluation  of  sources  of  information 

f.  Measuring  public  opinion 

(1)  Letters,  telegrams,  articles,  petitions,  legislative  hearings, 
demonstrations,  etc. 

(2)  Public  opinion  polls 

(a)  Their  use  by  industry,  business,  political  parties,  other 
agencies 

(b)  Procedures  in  polling 

(1)  Every-person  count 

(2)  Sampling  technique 

g.  Effectiveness  of  public  opinion 
Adjustment— Catharsis— Violence 

h.  Censorship  of  speech  and  press  in  a democracy 

(1)  Legal  restrictions 

(a)  Constitutional,  (b)  Legislative 

(2)  In  peace 

(3)  In  war 

(4)  Intelligent  use  of  newspapers 

Information  concerning  organization,  controls,  sources  of 
news,  etc. 

i.  Guarding  against  propaganda 

(1)  Gathering  information  and  checking  facts 

(2)  Willingness  to  keep  an  open  mind 

(3)  Forming  of  opinion,  judgments,  and  basing  of  action  on 
evidence  rather  than  emotion  and  prejudice 
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3.  Suggested  Learning  Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class 
projects  with  reports) 

a.  Problems  for  class  or  panel  discussion 

(1)  How  can  we  persuade  others  to  agree  with  us  without  re- 
sorting to  undesirable  propaganda  techniques? 

(2)  How  can  we  understand  why  we  think  as  we  do  so  that  we 
can  be  aware  of  appeals  to  our  emotions  and  prejudices? 

(3)  How  can  we  know  whom  or  w'hat  to  believe? 

(4)  Is  the  press  in  the  United  States  really  free? 

(5)  In  time  of  peace  is  any  form  of  censorship  justified  in  a 
democracy? 

b.  : Develop  a list  of  topics  on  which  you  would  like  to  form 
opinion  in  your  school.  Develop  a plan  to  do  so  on  one  or 
more  of  them.  Make  posters,  write  articles  for  school  paper, 
and  develop  any  other  mediums  which  you  think  would  be 
effective.  What  use  can  be  made  of  pep  rallies? 

c.  Make  a collection  of  cartoons.  Show  how  the  artist  attempts  to 
influence  opinion.  To  what  is  the  appeal  made? 

d.  Have  committees  select  a current  issue  and  make  a collection  of 
articles  appearing  for  and  against  it.  Write  a short  analysis  of 
each  article  revealing  its  purpose,  techniques,  method  of  rea- 
soning, etc.  Underline  words  to  develop  favorable  reaction 
and  bracket  those  designed  to  create  unfavorable  reaction. 
Look  for  vagueness,  distortion,  etc. 

e.  Have  a committee  make  a list  of  common  stereotypes.  Suggest 
how  these  can  be  broken  down. 

f.  Write  a piece  of  propaganda  on  some  topic  such  as  “Optional 
Study  Hall,”  “Shorter  School  Day,  “No  Homework,”  “Higher 
Appropriations  for  Schools,”  “No  Final  Examinations.”  Use  as 
many  propaganda  devices  as  you  can.  Identify  them  in  foot- 
notes. Rewrite  the  article,  giving  an  objective  unemotional 
presentation  without  resorting  to  any  crooked  thinking. 

g.  Conduct  a public  opinion  poll  on  some  question  of  current 
public  or  school  interest.  Set  up  questions  carefully.  Decide 
whether  to  use  an  every-person  count  or  a sampling  technique. 
What  do  the  results  of  the  poll  indicate? 

h.  Plan  a visit  to  your  local  newspaper. 

4.  Culminating  Activities:  See  Problem  I 

5.  Evaluation:  See  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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PROBLEM  III 

WHY  IS  EDUCATION  IMPORTANT  IN  A DEMOCRACY? 

1.  Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

2.  Suggested  Outline 

a.  Importance  of  education  in  a democracy 

(1)  Essential  to  the  preservation  of  and  participation  in  a dem- 
ocratic government 

(a)  Training  in  how  to  think  for  oneself,  to  make  wise 
choices,  in  determining  a government  policy 

(b)  Preparation  for  earning  a living 

(c)  Preparation  for  enjoying  fruits  of  one’s  labors 

b.  Meaning  of  education:  its  objectives 

(1)  As  defined  by  Educational  Policies  Commission  in  The 
Purposes  of  Education  in  American  Democracy.  NEA, 

1938. 

(a)  Self-realization 

(b)  Human  relationships 

(c)  Economic  efficiency 

(d)  Civic  responsibility 

(2)  As  shown  on  the  “Inquiry  on  Student  Needs”  administered 
to  class 

c.  Organization  and  controls  in  public  school  system 

(1)  Local  and  State  control 

(2)  Role  of  Federal  Government 

(3)  Financing  public  education: 

(a)  State  support  (c)  Inadequacy  of  present  prop- 

(b)  Local  taxation  erty  tax  setup 

(d)  Personal  tax 

(e)  Amount  spent  on  education  in  comparison  with 
amount  spent  for  motion  pictures,  cosmetics,  tobacco, 
etc. 

(4)  Trends  in  public  education: 

(a)  Curriculum 

(b)  Methods  of  instruction 

(c)  Extracurricular  activities 

d.  Laws  controlling  education  in  Pennsylvania 

(1)  Age  requirements 

(2)  Attendance 

(3)  Subject  requirements 

(4)  State  standards  for  teachers,  etc. 

(5)  Appropriations  for  financial  support 

e.  Opportunities  for  co?itinuing  education  beyond  high  school 

(1)  Importance  of  making  education  a lifelong  process 

(2)  College  and  universities 
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(3)  Junior  colleges 

(4)  Correspondence  schools 

(5)  Private,  business,  art,  technical,  and  trade  schools 

(6)  Adult  education  courses 

(7)  Public  forums,  concerts,  lectures,  etc. 

f.  Role  of  private  and  parochial  schools  in  a democracy 

(1)  Experimentation  and  progress 

(2)  Questions  concerning  use  of  public  funds,  etc.,  for  aiding 
them 

g.  Procedures  for  securing  and  maintaining  a good  school  system 

(1)  Public  interest  and  support  an  essential 

(2)  Willingness  to  “foot  the  bill” 

(3)  Insistence  on  best  in  personnel,  equipment,  etc.,  as  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  our  democracy 

3.  Suggested  Learning  Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class 
projects  with  reports) 

a.  Make  a graph  showing  average  yearly  expenditure  per  pupil  in 

the  ten  states  which  spend  the  most  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary public  school  education,  as  compared  with  the  ten  states 
which  spend  the  least.  (See  Information  Please  Almanac,  “Edu- 
cation, U.  S.”  1944) 

b.  Using  the  publication  Education:  An  Investment,  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  show  how  communities  have 
profited  that  have  been  willing  to  invest  in  good  public  schools 

c.  Have  a committee  of  the  class  make  a survey  of  your  commu- 
nity to  determine  what  the  opportunities  are  for  continuing 
your  education  beyond  high  school 

d.  What  are  the  requirements  for  teaching  in  Pennsylvania?  What 
is  the  salary  schedule  in  the  State?  In  your  own  community? 
Does  your  own  school  conform  to  the  minimum  State  require- 
ments or  go  beyond  them? 

e.  Have  a debate:  “Resolved,  That  social  security  has  made  sav- 

ing no  longer  advisable  or  necessary.” 

f.  Have  a panel  discussion  on  the  desirability  of  federal  aid  to 
schools 

g.  Have  a committee  draw  up  a plan  of  a desirable  modern  ele- 
mentary school,  a junior  high  school,  or  a senior  high  school 

h.  What  changes  should  be  made  in  your  own  school  to  make  it 
more  attractive?  more  efficient?  How  could  you  bring  these 
about? 

i.  Have  a committee  investigate  and  draw  up  a report  to  present 
to  the  class  on  adult  education  activities  in  your  community 

j.  Interview  the  secretary  of  your  local  school  board.  Find  out 
what  the  cost  of  education  is  per  student  in  your  high  school. 
How  does  it  compare  with  the  cost  of  education  per  student  in 
the  elementary  schools?  If  there  is  any  difference,  why? 

k.  Hold  panel  discussions  on  the  following:  How  can  educational 
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opportunities  be  equalized?  How  can  the  curriculum  of  Amer- 
ican schools  be  improved?  How  can  a more  adequate  supply  of 
trained  and  competent  teachers  be  obtained? 

PROBLEM  IV 

HOW  CAN  WE  HAVE  BETTER  AND  MORE  STABLE  FAMILIES? 

1.  Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

2.  Suggested  Outline 

a.  Getting  along  with  people 

(1)  Self-evaluation 

(2)  The  family  unit 

(a)  Meaning  of  harmonious  family  living 

(b)  Relationships  within  the  family  groups 

(c)  Working  and  playing  together 

b.  Preparing  for  marriage  and  family  life 

(1)  Why  people  marry 

(2)  Selecting  a mate 

(a)  Dating 

(b)  Social  behavioi 

(3)  Period  of  courtship 

(4)  Laws  governing  marriage 

(5)  Elements  making  for  a successful  marriage 

(a)  Love  and  honor 

(b)  Emotional  maturity 

(c)  Similarity  of  interests 

(d)  Sense  of  humor 

(e)  Loyalty 

(f)  Satisfactory  sex  adjustments 

(g)  Children 

c.  Establishing  a home 

(1)  Requirements: 

Personal  and  material  security 

(2)  Importance  of  religion  in  home 

(3)  Importance  of  choosing  the  place  in  which  to  live 

(a)  Location 

(b)  To  rent  or  to  buy 

(c)  Type  of  home: 

Plans 

Furnishing  and  decorating  a home 

(4)  Handling  family  finances 

(a)  Desirability  of  budgeting 

(b)  Allowances  for  children 

(c)  Sharing  family  resources  and  responsibilities 

(d)  Planning  for  family  security 

(5)  Working  and  playing  together 

(6)  Having  a family 

Care  and  upbringing  of  children 
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(7)  Standards  of  family  living 

(a)  Living  democratically  as  a family  group 

(b)  Keeping  the  family  well 

d.  Problems  facing  the  modern  family  which  may  result  in  broken 
homes 

(1)  Family  finances  (3)  Incompatibility  of  temperament 

(2)  Individualism  (4)  Failure  to  make  adjustments 

(a)  Lack  of  consideration 

(b)  Disloyalty 

e.  Factors  involved  in  divoicc 

(1)  Personal  factors  (3)  Legal  aspects 

(2)  Children 

f.  Preparation  for  marriage  and  parenthood  as  insurance  against 
broken  homes 

Responsibility  of 

(a)  Home,  (b)  School,  (c)  Church,  (d)  Other  agencies 

3.  Suggested  Learning  Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class 
projects  with  reports) 

a.  Give  report  to  the  class  of  a typical  day  of  a pioneer  mother 
and  a typical  day  of  a modern  mother 

b.  Have  a small  committee  interview  the  clerk  of  the  county  court. 
Try  to  get  information  on  the  following  for  the  preceding  year: 
the  number  of  marriages,  the  number  of  divorces,  the  number 
of  births.  Report  the  findings  to  the  class  for  discussion 

c.  Make  a comparison  of  the  divorce  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and 
neighboring  states.  Should  states  have  uniform  marriage  and 
divorce  laws? 

d.  Make  a graph  comparing  the  number  of  divorces  in  your  com- 
munity for  the  past  ten  years  with  the  number  of  marriages  for 
the  same  number  of  years 

e.  Hold  a panel  discussion  with  parents  and  pupils  participating 
on:  “What  should  we  reasonably  expect  of  each  other?” 

f.  Invite  a doctor,  a lawyer,  a social  worker  to  speak  to  the  class 
on  some  phase  of  family  relationships 

g.  Ask  someone  who  is  happily  married  to  speak  to  the  group  on 
what  makes  marriage  successful 

h.  Have  a debate:  “Resolved,  That  marriages  were  happier  be- 
fore people  had  so  many  material  possessions” 

i.  Keep  a record  for  a week  of  things  you  do  with  your  family 

j.  Let  a committee  visit  a nursery  school  or  kindergarten  to 
observe  small  children.  Let  them  assist  if  possible 

k.  Hold  a panel  discussion  on:  “Can  a woman  successfully  com- 
bine a career  with  rearing  a family?” 

l.  Write  a report  on:  “The  kind  of  home  and  family  I would  like 
to  have” 

4.  Culminating  activities:  See  Problem  I 

5.  Evaluation:  See  Problem  I and  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 


Talking  with  Our  World  Neighbors 


PROBLEM  V 

HOW  CAN  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  LIVE  TOGETHER 

PEACEABLY? 1 

1.  Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

2.  Suggested  Outline 

a.  The  need  for  world  organization 

(1)  Interdependence  in  a shrinking  world 

(a)  Developments  as  a result  of  improved  transportation 
and  communication 

(b)  Natural  resources  of  various  countries  used  through- 
out the  world 

(c)  World  trade  and  economic  interdependence 

1 Adapted  from  International  Relations  for  Schools,  Hilda  M.  Walters,  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies. 
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(2)  Living  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  world 

b.  Causes  of  conflicts  between  nations 

(1)  Land 

(2)  Desire  for  prestige  and  power 

(3)  Overpopulation 

(4)  Investment  opportunities  and  markets 

(5)  Militarism 

(6)  Secret  diplomacy 

(7)  Insistence  on  sovereign  rights,  injury  to  national  honor 

c.  Attempts  to  maintain  world  peace 

(1)  Origin  and  development  of  international  law 

(2)  International  agencies: 

(a)  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

(b)  Pan  American  Union 

(c)  World  Court 

(d)  League  of  Nations 

(e)  Kellogg-Briand  Peace  Pact 

(3)  United  Nations  Organizations— Current  Plan  for  Maintain- 
ing World  Order 

(a)  Basic  documents  leading  to  its  formation 

(b)  How  organized  to  keep  the  peace 

(c)  Its  weaknesses 

(d)  Its  achievements 

d.  Other  plans  for  maintaining  world  order 

(1)  Organization  of  regional  areas: 

(a)  Pan  American  Union 

(b)  Atlantic  Pact 

(2)  World  federation 

(a)  Possible  organization 

(b)  Difficulties  in  establishing  it 

e.  Possibility  of  creating  greater  feeling  of  security  among  nations 

(1)  Supporting  of  liberal  and  democratic  forces  in  other 
countries 

(2)  Developing  greater  economic  security  by  reducing  trade 
barriers 

(3)  Understanding  problems  of  other  nations 

(a)  Interchange  of  students  and  teachers 

(b)  Correspondence 

(c)  Diplomacy 

(4)  Strengthening  the  United  Nations 
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f.  Can  the  nations  of  the  world  risk  another  world  war ? 

(1)  Losses  in  men,  money,  equipment 

(2)  Economic,  social,  political  disruptions 

(3)  Implications  of  the  atomic  age 

3.  Suggested  Learning  Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class 
projects  with  reports) 

a.  On  a map  of  the  world  show:  (1)  United  Nation  members, 

(2)  totalitarian  countries,  (3)  democracies,  (4)  danger  spots 
to  world  peace,  (5)  membership  of  Atlantic  Pact,  (6)  trustee- 
ship, mandated  areas,  colonial  possessions 

b.  Hold  debates  on  the  topics:  “The  UN  should  be  replaced  by 

a world  federation.”— “The  veto  power  should  be  relinquished.” 
—“The  countries  of  the  world  should  adopt  a freer  trade 
policy” 

c.  Arrange  to  visit  the  UN  if  possible 

d.  Report  to  the  class  on  President  Truman’s  Point  Four  Program 

e.  On  a chart  show  strategic  natural  resources  and  nations  con- 
trolling them 

f.  Have  a committee  investigate  and  report  on  Lend  Lease, 
European  Recovery  Program,  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

g.  Dramatize  a meeting  of  the  Security  Council.  Present  national 
points  of  view  on  a question  of  current  interest  before  the 
Council 

h.  Explain  the  design  (symbol)  of  the  United  Nations 

i.  Plan  a program  for  observance  of  United  Nations  Day,  Octo- 
ber 24 

j.  Have  a report  to  the  class  on  current  American  Foreign  Policy 

k.  Present  reports  written  or  oral  on  ERP,  UNESCO,  ILO,  ECA, 
WHO,  ITO,  FAO,  IRO,  etc. 

l.  Draw  a series  of  cartoons  showing  the  causes  of  wTar 

m.  Construct  a chart  presenting  attempts  to  set  up  procedures  for 
maintaining  world  peace 

n.  Conduct  a poll  among  the  students  at  school  to  see  if  they 
would  favor  a form  of  world  government.  Tabulate  results 
and  make  them  available 

o.  Report  to  the  class  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  UN  to  date. 
Report  on  those  things  it  has  not  been  able  to  handle 

p.  In  a series  of  cartoons,  show  what  obstacles  the  UN  has  to  over- 
come if  it  is  to  succeed  in  maintaining  peace 

4.  Culminating  Activities:  See  Unit  I 

5.  Evaluation:  See  Problems  I and  II;  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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PROBLEM  VI 

HOW  CAN  WE  ACHIEVE  BETTER  INTERGROIIP  RELATIONS? 

1.  Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

2.  Suggested  Outline 

a.  What  is  prejudice? 

(1)  An  attitude  toward  a specific  person,  group,  or  situation 
without  regard  to  the  facts  involved 

(2)  Harmful  prejudices 

(3)  Harmless  prejudices 

(4)  Inconsistency  with  democratic  ideals 

b.  How  do  we  get  our  prejudices? 

(1)  The  kind  of  people  we  are 

(2)  Historical  roots  of  intolerance 

(3)  Prejudices  acquired,  not  inherited 

(a)  Cultural 

(b)  Early  impressions  and  experiences 

(c)  Home  and  family  background* 

(d)  Stereotypes 

(e)  False  generalizations 

c.  What  are  the  effects  of  intolerance? 

(1)  On  those  who  are  prejudiced 

(2)  On  its  victims 

(3)  On  our  democratic  way  of  life 

(4)  On  our  relations  with  other  nations 

d.  What  we  can  do  about  intolerance? 

(1)  The  desire  to  do  something 

(2)  Recognition  of  prejudice 

(a)  Within  oneself 

(b)  Within  one’s  associates 

(3)  Refusal  to  act  on  basis  of  prejudice 

(4)  Setting  up  democratic  standards  by  which  to  judge  action 

3.  Suggested  Learning  Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class 
projects  with  reports) 

a.  Let  each  student  write  an  unsigned  paper  listing  his  prejudices 
and  attempting  to  account  for  them 

b.  Write  to  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  for  literature  about  their 
program  to  combat  intolerance 

c.  Have  a committee  compile  evidence  of  action  in  the  school 
and  community  indicating  judgments  based  on  individual 
worth  and  ability  rather  than  on  prejudice 
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d.  Have  a committee  investigate  and  report  to  the  class  on  the 
contributions  made  to  our  American  way  of  life  by  peoples  of 
varying  religions,  races,  and  nationality  backgrounds 

e.  Have  a panel  discussion  on:  “Intolerance  Threatens  the 
Prestige  of,  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs” 

f.  Report  on  legislation  which  is  designed  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion against  so-called  minority  groups 

g.  Have  a debate:  “Resolved,  That  legislation  is  the  answer  to 
eradicating  intolerance” 

4.  Culminating  Activities:  See  Problem  I 

5.  Evaluation:  See  Problem  I;  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 

PROBLEM  VII 

HOW  CAN  OUR  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  FUNCTION  IN  THE  INTERESTS 
OF  OUR  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY? 

1.  Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

2.  Suggested  Outline 

a.  What  is  my  place  in  our  economic  life? 

(1)  Why  do  people  work? 

(2)  What  job  or  jobs  am  I qualified  to  do? 

Personal  vocational  interests  and  abilities 
Exploring  job  possibilities 

Qualifications  needed 
Opportunities  for  employment 

(3)  How  does  my  job  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  society? 

(4)  How  do  I get  a job? 

(5)  How  can  I succeed  in  my  job? 

(6)  Shall  I join  a union? 

b.  Capitalism  as  the  basis  of  the  enterprise  system 

(1)  Meaning 

(2)  Basic  principles  involved 
Private  property 
Freedom  of  contract 
Supply  and  demand 
Individualism  and  human  freedom 

c.  Enterprise  and  the  Atnerican  standard  of  living 

(1)  Purpose 

(a)  To  produce  more  and  better  goods  and  services  at 
lower  cost 

(b)  Profit  motive 

(2)  Comparison  with  standards  of  living  in  other  countries 
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WHAT  CONSUMERS  WERE  WORTH 

UNITED  ST&TESt  1@S@ 
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d.  Elements  of  business  enterprise 

(1)  Factors  of  production 

Land— Labor— Capital— Management 

(2)  Organization 

Small  business— Big  business— Single  enterprise- 
— Corporation 

e.  Possible  defects  and  weaknesses  of  our  system 

(1)  Recurring  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression 

(2)  Existence  of  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty 

(3)  Development  of  monopolies 

(4)  Concentration  of  economic  power 


i00*/# 


total 

CASES 


Partnership 
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PERSONAL  INCOME  AND  PURCHASING  POWER 

WHAT’S  LEFT  AFTER  TAXES,  AND  INFLATION,  8940  AND  8950 


1940  INCOME 


EQUIVALENT  1950  INCOME 


$3,000  $5,440 


f.  Attempts  to' remedy  possible  defects  and  weaknesses 

(1)  Government  regulation 

(2)  Forms  of  social  and  economic  planning 

(3)  Initiative  of  management  and  labor 

g.  Maintaining  economic  stability 

(1)  Normal  process  of  exchange  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services 

(2)  Distribution  ol  national  income 

(3)  factors  influencing  supply  and  demand 

(4)  Effect  of  war  on  the  economy 

Production— Inflation— Controls— Fiscal  policies 
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h.  Labor,  management , and  the  public  interest 

(1)  The  role  of  each  in  our  economic  system 

(2)  Problems  and  interests  peculiar  to  each  and  identical  to 
each 

(3)  Political  aspects 

(4)  Labor  legislation 

(5)  Machinery  for  the  settling  of  differences  between  labor  and 
management 

(a)  Union  and  management  conferences 

(b)  Government  services: 

National  Relations  Board 
U.  S.  Conciliation  Service 
Arbitration 

3.  Suggested  Learning  Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class 
projects  with  reports) 

a.  Interview  a union  official.  What  are  the  requirements  for 
membership?  What  are  the  dues?  Is  there  an  initiation  fee? 
Is  the  union  independent  or  affiliated?  Any  other  information 

b.  Let  two  groups  of  students  representing  employer  and  employe 
interests  and  a referee  attempt  to  solve  a dispute  which  has 
arisen 

c.  Give  a report  to  the  class  on  aims  of  and  difficulties  encountered 
by  early  labor  unions 

d.  Hold  a debate  on:  “The  closed  shop  is  undemocratic” 

e.  Survey  newspapers  and  magazines  for  labor-management  items 

f.  Make  list  of  terms  pertinent  to  any  discussion  of  labor-manage- 
ment problems 

g.  Hold  a panel  discussion  on  the  topic:  “Strikes  are  costly  to 

everyone  concerned,  including  the  consumer” 

h.  Prepare  check  lists  on:  (1)  good  labor  relations,  (2)  being  a 

good  labor  member,  (3)  good  human  relations  in  industry 

i.  Study  plans  such  as:  (1)  guaranteed  annual  wage,  (2)  profit 

sharing,  (3)  incentive  systems,  (4)  educational  programs 

j.  Plan  field  trips  to  industry  and  business 

k.  Make  a vocational  survey  of  job  opportunities  in  your  com- 
munity 

l.  Survey  community  for  goods  and  services  produced  by  small 
business,  by  big  business 

m.  Draw  a series  of  cartoons  illustrating  the  paradox  of  “Poverty 
in  the  Midst  of  Plenty” 

n.  Present  a report  to  the  class  on  “My  Plan  Im  Piosperity” 

4.  Gulminating  Activities:  See  Problem  I 

5.  Evaluation:  See  Problem  I and  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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PROBLEM  VIII 

HOW  CAN  WE  BECOME  INTELLIGENT  CONSUMERS? 

1.  Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

2.  Suggested  Outline 

a.  Meaning  of  consumption 

b.  Relationship  of  consumption  to  production 
In  a simple  rural  economy 

In  a complex  industrialized  economy 

c.  Relationship  between  sense  of  values  and  consumption 

(1)  Question  of  immediate  and  material  values 

(2)  Question  of  remote  or  future  values 

d.  Agencies 

(1)  Why  necessary 

(2)  Government 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Legislation— Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act 
Bureau  of  Standards 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
Antitrust  Division,  Department  of  Justice 

(3)  Nongovernmental  agencies 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
Consumer’s  Guide 

Organizations  issuing  seals  of  approval 
American  Medical  Association 
Good  Housekeeping 
Better  Business  Bureaus 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
Company  laboratories 
Informative  labels 
Consumer  centers 

e.  Money  management  and  budgeting 

(1)  Importance  of  our  financial  and  economic  systems  to  the 
consumer 

(2)  Goals  for  budgeting 

(3)  Long  and  short  term  budgeting 

(4)  Dangers  to  be  avoided 

f.  Consumer  credit 

(1)  The  need  for  consumer  credit 

(2)  Basis  of  consumer  credit 

(3)  Why  expensive 

(4)  Types  of  consumer  credit 

(5)  Credit  agencies  and  their  limitations 
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(6)  Abuse  of  credit 

(7)  Government  controls  on  credit  buying 
g.  Savings  and  investments 

(1)  Importance 

(2)  Institutions  for  saving 

(3)  Differences  between  speculation  and  investment 

(4)  Factors  affecting  savings  and  investments 

(5)  Guides  to  investment 

h.  Buying  practices  for  consumers 

(1)  Advertising 

From  point  of  view  of  advertiser 
From  point  of  view  of  consumer 

(2)  Wise  “buymanship” 

Scientific  buying 
Selection  of  markets 
Seasonal  buying 
Bargains,  auctions,  sales 
Brands,  labels,  trademarks 

Effect  of  war  economy  on  consumer  purchasing 
Specific  guides  for  buying 

(3)  Consumer  Cooperatives 
History 

Principles  involved 

Types 

Criticisms 

3.  Suggested  Learning  Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class 
projects  with  reports) 

a.  Prepare  a family  budget  based  on  the  minimum  income  you 
think  a young  couple  should  have 

b.  Prepare  a personal  budget  based  on  your  allowance  or  earnings 

c.  Have  a panel  discussion  on  the  value  of  a charge  account,  of 
cash  and  carry  system 

d.  Report  on  relative  merits  of  grade  labeling  and  descriptive 
labeling 

e.  Get  an  installment  contract  and  report  to  the  class  on  the 
clauses  in  the  contract 

1.  Have  a member  of  a credit  union  explain  to  the  class  how  such 
an  institution  functions 

g.  Visit  a local  stock  exchange  or  broker’s  office.  Study  stock  ex- 
change quotations  in  the  daily  paper.  Report  on  the  difference 
between  speculation  and  investment;  between  bonds,  preferred 
stocks,  and  common  stocks,  and  keep  a record  of  developments 

h.  Perhaps  the  members  of  the  class  would  like  to  experiment  with 
setting  up  a cooperative  for  the  purchase  of  certain  school  sup- 
plies. Have  a committee  work  the  plan  out  carefully  for 
presentation  to  the  class  or  school 
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i.  Visit  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and  report  back  to  the  class  on 
its  functions  and  services  to  consumers  in  your  community 

j.  On  articles  like  a refrigerator,  radio,  cosmetics,  etc.,  check 
the  qualities  which  should  be  considered  before  buying.  Con- 
sult the  advertising  literature  and  check  with  Consumer’s  Guide. 
Report  to  the  class 

k.  What  plan  of  saving  woidd  you  want  to  follow?  Explain  your 
plan  to  the  class,  giving  reasons 

4.  Culminating  Activities:  See  Problem  I 

5.  Evaluation:  See  Problem  I and  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 


PROBLEM  IX 

HOW  CAN  WE  MEET  OUR  HOUSING  NEEDS? 

1.  Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

2.  Suggested  Outline 

a.  Nature  of  housing  problems 

(1)  Inadequacy  of  number  of  living  units  available  in  relation 
to  the  demand:  in  normal  times,  in  times  of  economic 
depression,  in  war  times 

(2)  Substandard  housing:  urban,  rural 

(3)  Extent  and  seriousness  of  housing  problem 

(a)  Origin 

Factors  involving  urban  growth  and  rural  development 
Relationship  to  our  economic  system;  risks  involved, 
etc. 

(b)  Threat  to  our  democratic  way  of  life 
Relationship  of  substandard  housing  to  health,  crime, 
safety,  property  values,  taxation,  discontent,  and  sup- 
port of  foreign  “isms” 

b.  Causes  of  substandard  housing  conditions 

(1)  Inadequate  incomes 

(2)  High  costs  of  housing:  Complexity— land  costs,  labor,  build- 
ing materials,  nature  of  building  industry,  legal  procedures 

(3)  Inadequate  planning 

c.  Efforts  of  private  capital  to  soh'e  the  problem 

(1)  Limited  amount  of  capital  available  in  relation  to  needs 

(2)  Low-rental  housing  undertaken  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  other  organizations 

(3)  Cooperative  housing 
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HOME  BUILDING 

UNITED  STATES,  1920-1950 

THOUSANDS  OP  DWELLING  UNITS 


FINANCING  OF  NEW  HOMES'* 


I950A 

1,00-4.2 -I00°/o 


O 10  MONTHS'  TOTAL  k 9 MONTHS'  TOTAL  * EXCLUOES  PUBLICLY  FINANCED  HOME  BUILDING 


More  new  homes  were  started  in  the  first  ton  months  of 
I9S0  than  in  any  other  full  year  on  record.  But  there  has 
been  a ■definite  contraction  in  the  last  few  months.  Contrib- 
uting to  it  were  a tightening  of  mortgage  credit,  materials 
shortages,  and  uncertainties  growing  out  of  the  kc-rean  war. 
The  importance  of  government-guaranteed  mortgage  money  Is 


shown  by  the  chart.  It  accounts  for  over  a third  of  the  new 
starts.  Starts  financed  by  veterans'  loans  do  not  appear  on 
the  chart,  but  from  June  through  September  one  out  of  every 
seven  starts  was  financed  in  that  way. 

SOURCES:  Department  of  Labor;  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration; Veterans'  Administration 


The  Conference  Board,  New  York  City 
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(4)  Housing  projects  undertaken  by  labor  groups  (Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers) 

(5)  Philanthropic  housing 

d.  Government’ s role  in  solution  of  housing  problems 

(1)  Legislation— Federal,  State,  local— of  the  1930’s  and  1940’s 

(2)  Relationships  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  units 

(3)  Attitudes  toward  government’s  role 

(4)  Costs  of  public  housing 

(5)  Procedures  in  establishing  public  housing  areas: 
Redevelopment  procedures 

Problems  involved 
Agencies  participating 

e.  Possibilities  of  achieving  good  and  adequate  housing  in  the 
United  States 

(1)  Reconciliation  of  conflicting  points  of  view  concerning 
private  and  public  housing,  each  serving  different  income 
groups 

(2)  Temporary  structures 

(3)  Prefabricated  homes 

(4)  Large-scale  construction  and  reduced  cost 

(5)  Effect  of  abnormal  economic  conditions 
Depression 

War  or  defense  preparation 

(6)  Need  for  planning 

f.  Housing  experiments  in  the  United  States 

Greenbelt,  Maryland,  Chattham  Village,  Knickerbocker  Village, 
Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  Estates,  etc. 

g.  Considerations  in  building,  buying,  or  renting  a home 

(1)  Economic  aspects 

(2)  Personal  considerations  and  satisfactions 

h.  Home  financing 

(1)  Types  of  loans 

(2)  Legal  aspects 

(3)  Credit  rating  and  controls 

i.  Home  planning  and  decoration 

(1)  Architecture 

(2)  Interior  decoration 

(3)  Landscaping 

3.  Suggested  Learning  Activities  (Individual,  committee,  and  class 
projects  with  reports) 

a.  Report  on  any  surveys  on  housing  which  have  been  made  in 
your  area 
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b.  Make  a report  on  the  standards  set  for  judging  substandard 
housing  areas.  Survey  substandard  areas  in  your  community. 
Use  a check  list  already  set  up  or  which  the  committee  may 
develop.  Chart  your  findings.  Pictures  may  be  taken  to  sup- 
plement the  report 

c.  Set  up  a plan  for  redeveloping  the  area  on  the  basis  of  modern 
planning  and  zoning  techniques 

d.  Through  interviews,  get  the  reactions  of  residents  in  substand- 
ard areas  to  their  housing  conditions.  Get  views  also  of  doctors, 
social  workers,  police 

e.  On  a map  of  the  city,  show  areas  of  substandard  housing  and 
also  show  the  extent  to  which  crime  and  morality  rates  in  city 
correspond  with  such  areas 

f.  Have  a committee  investigate  and  report  on  city  planning  in 
relation  to  housing.  See  if  the  class  can  cooperate  in  any  way 
with  the  local  planning  commission  in  conducting  a survey  or 
in  performing  some  other  service 

g.  Plan  and  give  an  exhibit  of  graphic  informational  materials  on 
housing 

h.  Compare  types  of  architecture  and  their  relation  to  tfre  needs 
of  modern  living 

i.  What  remodeling  improvements  would  you  like  to  undertake 
in  your  own  home?  Draw  up  your  plans.  Get  figures  for 
estimating  the  cost 

j.  What  could  be  done  by  a neighborhood  group  acting  coopera- 
tively to  improve  their  neighborhood  with  a minimum  expendi- 
ture of  money?  Try  to  develop  such  a plan 

k.  Have  a panel  discussion  on:  “There  are  more  advantages  in 
owning  a home  than  in  renting  one” 

l.  Have  a debate  on:  “Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government 

should  see  that  adequate  housing  is  provided  for  every  family” 

nr.  Make  a survey  of  rents  in  your  area.  Make  a survey  of  build- 
ing costs 

n.  Invite  a representative  of  your  local  housing  authority  to  speak 
to  the  class 

o.  Plan  a home  of  your  own.  Consult  magazines  for  ideas.  Esti- 
mate what  it  would  cost.  How  would  you  finance  it?  What 
income  should  you  have  to  be  able  to  undertake  such  a respon- 
sibility? Report  to  the  class 

p.  Investigate  prefabricated  housing.  Give  a report  to  the  class 

4.  Culminating  Activities:  See  Problem  I 

5.  Evaluation:  See  Problem  I anti  Chapter  IV,  “Evaluation” 
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PROBLEM  X 

HOW  DO  POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  ELECTIONS  FUNCTION 
IN  OUR  DEMOCRACY? 

1.  Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

2.  Suggested  Outline 

a.  Role  of  political  parties  in  our  form  of  government 

(1)  To  define  issues  and  inform  the  public 

(2)  To  nominate  candidates 

(3)  To  provide  a voice  for  the  minority 

(4)  To  stimulate  interest  in  government 

(5)  To  act  as  a liaison  between  the  citizen  and  his  government 

b.  Party  membership 

(1)  Affiliation— formal;  informal 

(2)  Factors  determining  affiliation 

(a)  Weight  of  heredity  and  tradition 

(b)  Sectionalism 

(c)  Social  and  economic  factors 

c.  Origin  and  development  of  political  parties 

(1)  Lack  of  constitutional  basis 

(2)  Issues  creating  cleavage  in  Washington’s  administration 

(3)  Major  parties 

(4)  Minor  parties 

d.  How  do  political  parties  organize  to  make  themselves  effective? 

(1)  In  the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates 
National,  state,  local  committees 

Social  clubs 

Nominating  conventions 
Direct  primaries 
General  election 

(2)  In  legislative  bodies 
Membership  on  committees 
Committee  chairmen 
Officers  of  legislative  body 

(3)  Machine  politics 
Meaning 
Operation 
Attempts  at  reform 

(4)  Party  platforms 

(5)  Party  campaigns 

e.  Financing  the  party 
Raising  funds 
Spending  of  funds 
Legal  restrictions 
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Individual  responsibility  for  political  functioning 
To  overcome  general  apathy 
To  develop  responsible  government 
Importance  of  democracy  in  action  as  a way  of  life 

Elections 

(1)  Nominating  procedures 
National,  state,  local 
Rules 

Party  procedure 

(2)  Qualifications  for  voting 

(a)  Determined  by:  Federal  government,  State  government 

(b)  Registration  procedure 

(3)  Machinery  of  elections 

(a)  Legislative  and  constitutional  provisions 

(b)  The  ballot:  types,  voting  machine,  written  ballot 

(c)  Election  boards:  personnel;  party  representation 

(d)  Election  day  procedures:  activities  at  the  polls;  getting 
out  the  vote 

(e)  Recording  results  of  the  election 

(f)  Problems  involved:  election  frauds,  ballot  box  tam- 
pering, etc. 

3.  Suggested  Learning  Activities 

a.  Prepare  a talk  on  one  of  the  following  topics  and  present  it  to 
the  class: 

Why  I will  be  a member  of  the party 

Why  I will  not  affiliate  with  any  political  party 

Why  the  Electoral  College  should  (or  should  not)  be  abolished 

The  voting  age  should  be  lowered  to  18 

b.  Get  copies  of  sample  ballots,  a petition  form,  registration  forms, 
etc.,  and  post  them  on  the  bulletin  board 

c.  Make  a collection  of  newspaper  articles  and  editorials  dealing 
with  various  political  viewpoints 

d.  Draw  cartoons  which  represent  opposing  political  views 

e.  Hold  a panel  discussion  on  the  topic:  “Do  political  parties 

mold  or  reflect  public  opinion?” 

f.  Organize  school  parties  and  conduct  a school  election  using  as 
far  as  practicable  the  procedures  used  in  the  regular  local 
election 

g.  Make  a list  of  the  qualities  of  leadership  you  want  in  school 
leaders  and  in  those  elected  to  public  office 

h.  Make  a collection  of  campaign  literature  used  by  the  various 
parties 

i.  Plan  and  conduct  a “Get  Out  the  Vote”  campaign  for  your 
community  at  election  time 

j.  Compile  a list  of  terms  and  their  meanings  used  in  connection 
with  the  functioning  of  political  parties 
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SAMPLE  UNIT 
ELECTION  Ol  LOCAL  OFFICERS 


Purposes 

To  discover  the  techniques  of  political  parties,  the  nominating  con- 
vention, propaganda  and  advertising  techniques,  the  work  of  the  elec- 
tion officials,  to  inculcate  the  attitude  of  interest  in  political 
affairs,  and  to  teach  how  to  vote  and  develop  a habit  of  voting.  A 
portion  of  the  class  also  learned  the  actual  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  elected  officials. 

Procedure 

1.  Two  senior  sections  of  Problems  of  Democracy  classes  organized 
two  major  political  parties,  named  them  the  “Serve-U”  and  the 
“People’s  Party.’’ 

2.  The  next  step  was  the  establishment  of  a platform  for  each  party. 
The  pupils  were  given  full  authority  to  name  their  own  planks. 
The  teacher  suggested  that  sometimes  a plank  would  be  open 
to  attack  and  loss  of  votes.  After  one  or  two  such  suggestions, 
the  class  were  quick  to  note  election  promises  themselves.  These 
platforms  were  mimeographed  and  copies  made  available  to  all 
eligible  voters.  By  this  time  the  class  decided  to  include  the 
rest  of  the  senior  and  junior  high  school  in  the  program. 

Administration 

Instructions  were  posted  for  the  teachers,  telling  them  what 
was  to  be  done  in  the  homerooms,  the  changes  in  class  schedule, 
assemblies  to  be  held,  and  names  of  pupils  who  would  be  absent 
from  regular  classes  because  of  this  program. 

3.  After  the  platforms  were  in  the  hands  of  all  the  voters  (they 
were  also  read  and  elaborated  upon  by  the  students  in  an 
assembly),  the  students  from  grades  7 through  12  (all  in  one 
building)  registered  with  the  party  of  their  choice.  A second 
registration  was  held  a day  or  two  later  for  absentees.  Only 
those  registered  were  eligible  to  vote. 

4.  The  party  members  from  each  homeroom  elected  two  represen- 
tatives to  attend  a nominating  convention. 

5.  Each  of  the  nominating  conventions  had  a list  of  party  members 
and  proceeded  to  select  candidates  for  the  local  offices.  One  of 
the  students  suggested  that  they  consider  candidates  from  all 
grade  levels  in  order  to  attract  the  votes  of  all  groups.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  raid  the  other  party  to  get  a good  candi- 
date. These  conventions  met  in  different  rooms,  for  three  hours 
in  one  sitting.  Rooms  were  close  together  and  the  teacher  was 
available  as  a consultant  for  each  group.  The  long  period 
enabled  them  to  organize  their  committee  and  select  good  candi- 
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dates.  Sometimes  committee  members  left  the  meeting  to  contact 
their  potential  candidate  to  be  sure  he  would  run,  or  if  he  were 
backward  to  talk  him  into  running. 

6.  After  the  candidates  were  chosen  the  campaign  got  into  full 
swing.  Advertising  was  in  the  proper  political  style.  The  art 
and  commercial  departments  helped  in  this  feature.  Each  party 
held  a rally  at  which  speeches,  bands,  and  banners  were  in 
evidence.  A debate  in  assembly  lasting  a lively  50  minutes  saw 
even  the  audience  getting  into  the  speechmaking.  Each  party 
made  a plea  to  vote  for  the  best  candidate  regardless  of  part) 
affiliations,  of  course  emphasizing  that  it  had  the  best  candidates 

7.  Election  was  held  the  day  following  the  assembly  debate 
Regular  election  booths  were  used,  ballots  were  mimeographed 
Pupils  voted  during  free  periods  or  at  noon  intermission 
Watchers  were  on  duty  for  each  party.  Each  party’s  nominat 
ing  committee  appointed  a judge  of  election  and  a checker 
After  the  election  the  councilmen  elected  held  a meeting  ol 
their  own.  A city  or  town  councilman  usually  gave  his  time 
to  explain  their  duties,  limitations,  and  financial  problems 
The  same  was  true  of  the  school  board.  We  attempted  to  carr) 
out  this  plan  in  a manner  as  similar  as  possible  to  a real  elec 
tion.  During  the  Wallace,  Dewey,  Truman  campaign,  we  hac 
the  rise  of  a third  party.  It  called  itself  the  “Young  People’: 
Party”  or  the  Y.  P.  P.  A group  wanted  to  form  the  party;  so  wt 
gave  them  all  the  trouble  a new  party  usually  has.  They  had  tc 
find  their  own  adviser,  their  own  time  for  committee  work,  etc 
A failure  the  first  year  in  the  election,  they  nevertheless  carriec 
on  a good  campaign.  The  second  year  they  forced  out  th< 
“People’s  Party”  with  a very  active  campaign;  so  we  are  now  bad 
on  a two-party  basis.  The  parties  are  carried  over  from  year  tc 
year  and  political  loyalties  of  a sort  are  built  up. 

One  thing  we  did  not  do,  but  which  we  shall  include  in  tin 
future,  was  to  have  every  social  studies  teacher  teach  a lessor 
on  the  value  of  split-ticket  voting  and  how  to  vote  a split  ticket 
Our  political  campaigns  had  been  too  effective:  we  got  50  pe 
cent  straight-ticket  votes.  We  must  do  something  to  offset  thi 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  voters. 

Results 

1 . Better  understanding  of  politics  and  political  parties 

2.  I houghtful  attitude  toward  current  local  problems,  possibl 
solutions 

3.  Improvement  in  speechmaking,  English  usage 

4.  Insight  into  propaganda  techniques  and  the  pressures  that  an 
exerted  upon  the  American  people  today 

5.  Development  of  leadership  and  initiative 
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PROBLEM  XI 

Illustrative  Problems  XI  through  XIII  have  been  developed  in  schools  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  can  be  readily  adapted  for  local  use. 

HOW  CAN  I CHOOSE  AN  OCCUPATION? 

Preliminary  Teacher  Planning 

This  problem  or  unit  is  introduced  to  help  pupils  proceed  in  a 
rational  manner  when  selecting  a career.  Pupils  decide  for  themselves 
which  particular  vocation  they  wish  to  investigate.  This  vocation 
is  decided  upon  in  a conference  with  the  teacher  after  an  evaluation  of 
pupil  interest,  work-experience,  etc.  The  main  objective  of  the  study 
is  to  give  the  pupil  a technique  or  pattern  to  follow  in  the  selection 
of  a career. 

Orientation 

Overview:  What  vocation  shall  I select?  This  question  is  one 
that  perplexes  almost  every  young  person.  Most  young  people  feel 
that  if  they  can  get  into  the  right  vocation,  something  for  which  they 
are  “cut  out’’  at  birth,  they  can  be  assured  of  a successful  career,  but 
how  to  find  the  right  occupation,  that  is  the  question. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  unit  is  that' one  must  proceed  in  a 
rational  manner.  One  must  use  reason,  based  upon  a thorough 
assembling  of  facts  about  vocations  and  facts  about  one’s  self.  The 
problem  of  selecting  a career  is  twofold:  to  study  the  occupations 
and  ascertain  their  requirements;  and  to  analyze  one’s  self  in  order  to 
see  how  well  he  would  fit  into  a certain  occupation. 

But  merely  selecting  a field  of  work  is  not  the  entire  story.  One 
must  plan  a course  of  training.  In  thinking  of  this  important  matter, 
one  must  constantly  take  a long-time  view  and  ask,  “If  I should  take 
this  step,  where  would  I be  twenty  years  from  now?” 

The  unit  has  been  successfully  motivated  by  having  the  student 
select  the  career  which  appeals  to  him  most.  Library  references, 
magazine  articles,  and  interviews  are  used  for  orientation. 

Learning  Period 

After  a general  discussion  of  vocations  by  the  entire  class,  each  indi- 
vidual selects  his  own  vocation  and  works  independently  of  the  rest 
of  the  class.  The  student  makes  a careful  personal  analysis  by  using 
Interest  Inventories,  Personality  Ratings,  Aptitude  Tests,  and  work 
experiences  to  determine  personal  qualifications.  This  is  followed 
by  making  a careful  survey  of  a vocation,  culminating  in  a personal 
interview  with  someone  already  engaged  in  that  particular  field. 

Culminating  Activity 

A complete  record  of  all  study  is  kept  in  a notebook  which  is  the 
final  project  of  the  unit’s  work. 
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Evaluation 

The  following  evaluative  criteria  are  used  throughout  the  unit: 

1.  Personality  Ratings 

2.  Interest  Inventories  (Preference  Tests) 

3.  Aptitude  Tests 

4.  Analysis  of  work  experiences 

5.  Comments  made  by  parents  on  the  final  notebook 

Time  of  Unit:  Three  or  four  weeks  are  needed  to  complete  this 

unit.  At  the  end  of  that  time  several  class  periods  are  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  interesting  experiences  that  the  students  have  had  in 
compiling  required  information. 

PREPARATION  OF  NOTEBOOK 

Suggested  outline  of  study  to  be  followed  in  preparing  notebooks: 
Title  An  Analysis  of  as  a Career 

Part  I.  Self-Analysis 

1.  Purpose  of  the  self-analysis 

2.  The  analysis  (record  of  inventories,  tests,  etc.) 

3.  Record  of  work  experiences 

4.  Conclusion 

What  have  I learned  about  myself  in  this  analysis?  Can 
I improve  by  forming  new  habits? 

Part  II.  Survey  of  the  Occupation 

1.  Description  of  the  work 

2.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  job 

3.  Qualifications  necessary 

Education— Personal  characteristics— Special  skills 

4.  Remuneration 

5.  Supply  and  demand  of  labor— are  there  enough  workers?  Is 
the  work  seasonal,  etc.? 

6.  Social  benefits 

a.  Recreational  activities 

b.  Savings,  profit-sharing,  insurance,  medical  attention,  etc. 

7.  The  job  and  the  life  span— is  it  healthful? 

8.  Other  important  features  of  the  job  not  covered  previously 

Part  III.  Interview 

Instruction  is  given  to  the  pupil  in  making  an  appointment  for 
and  participating  in  an  interview 

' • General  Conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  pupil’s  entire  study 

1.  What  did  I learn  in  this  unit? 

2.  Would  I be  fitted  to  enter  this  vocation? 

See  job  charts  in  Ninth  Grade. 
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FILMS  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

The  films  on  atomic  energy  are  at  present  (July  1950)  limited  in 
number  and  variety  and  ot  uneven  quality.  They  fall  roughly  into 
five  subject  classifications:  Nuclear  Energy,  Atomic  Weapons  and 

Their  Effects,  Arguments  for  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy, 
Practical  Nonmilitary  Uses  for  Atomic  Energy,  The  Program  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  films  on  this  list  are  available  on  short  loans  from  the  Division 
of  Information  and  Publications,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 
Upton,  New  York.  The  only  charge  is  that  of  return  postage. 

A.  Nuclear  Energy 

1.  Atomic  Energy  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica) 

This  is  a pure  science  film,  with  no  political  references.  It  is  designed 
solely  as  an  introduction  to  atomic  principles,  including  fission  and 
chain  reactions. 

Time:  10  minutes 
Size:  16  mm.  sound 

2.  Atomic  Physics 

British  film  produced  by  J.  Arthur  Rank  Organization  using  anima- 
tion, historical  reconstruction,  living  speakers,  original  apparatus,  and 
scenes  of  modern  research.  It  falls  naturally  into  five  parts  which  can 
be  run  as  one  film  or  separately.  Part  I— The  Atomic  Theory;  Part  II— 
Rays  from  Atoms;  Part  III— The  Nuclear  Structure  of  the  Atom; 
Part  IV— Atom  Smashing:  The  discovery  of  the  neutron;  Part  V— 

Uranium  Fission:  Atomic  Energy.  The  film  ends  with  a valuable 
recapitulation  of  what  has  been  shown  and  a word  about  the  future 
which  promises  so  much  if  peace  remains  unbroken. 

Time:  90  minutes 

Size:  16  mm.  sound,  black  and  white 

B.  Atomic  Weapons  and  Their  Effects 

3.  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Produced  by  the  Army,  this  film  presents  the  destructive  results  of  the 
bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Many  close-up  shots  that  show 
the  effect  of  the  blast  and  radiation  on  buildings  and  materials  are 
included.  The  opening  and  closing  scenes  are  of  the  Alamagordo 
explosion  and  are  likewise  impressive. 

Time:  20  minutes 
Size:  16  mm.  sound 

4.  Operation  Crossroads 

An  Official  Navy  film  in  full  color  of  the  two  Bikini  test  explosions 
and  the  preliminary  preparations.  The  photography  is  excellent,  the 
scenes  of  the  explosions  awe-inspiring,  but  there  is  a repeated  evoca- 
tion (sometimes  expressed  outright)  of  the  necessity  for  supporting  a 
“big  navy”  as  a possible  defense.  The  narration  does  not  include  the 
major  military  and  biological  implications  of  the  tests  that  have  more 
recently  been  discussed  officially  and  unofficially,  more  especially  the 
effect  of  huge  quantities  of  radioactive  water  and  vapor. 

Time:  27  minutes 

Size:  16  mm.  Kodachrome  sound 


C.  Arguments  for  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

5.  One  World  or  None 

Produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Committee  on  Atomic 
Information,  this  film  is  aimed  to  appeal  to  the  widest  possible  audi- 
ence and  to  impress  the  individual  with  the  crucial  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. Using  special  animation  techniques  as  well  as  action  shots,  it 
impressively  conveys  the  basic  facts  that  there  can  be  no  real  secrets, 
that  the  atomic  bomb  is  a unique  weapon  that  cannot  be  compared 
to  any  previous  weapon,  that  there  can  be  no  defense,  and  that  a sys- 
tem of  international  control  must  be  achieved.  The  narration  is  by 
Raymond  Swing.  Highly  recommended. 

Time:  9 minutes 
Size:  16  mm.  sound 

6.  The  Church  in  the  Atomic  Age 

Produced  by  RKO-Pathe  for  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  this  is  one  of  the  two  best  films  available  (along  with 
One  World  or  None).  It  is  fast-paced,  interest-holding,  with  a strong 
appeal  to  any  general  audience  and  not  merely  to  church  groups. 
Factually  and  unemotionally,  it  develops  its  conclusion  that  any  future 
war  will  bring  not  a solution  to  a problem  but  only  incomparably 
greater  problems;  that  modern  techniques  as  never  before  make  war 
itself  (not  merely  offensive  war)  impossible  to  condone;  and  that  the 
individual’s  responsibility  for  working  to  prevent  war  is  inescapable. 
Highly  recommended. 

Time:  19  minutes 

Size:  16  mm.  black  and  white 
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D.  Practical  Nonmilitary  Uses  for  Atomic  Energy 

7.  Inside  the  Atom 

Released  by  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  this  is  a documentary 
film  showing  the  various  phases  of  research  work  at  the  Chalk  River 
Atomic  Energy  Plant  in  Ontario,  Canada. 

Time:  12  minutes 
Size:  16  mm.  sound 

E.  The  Program  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

8.  Atomic  Power  (March  of  Time) 

Its  major  emphases  are  a popular  treatment  of  the  fundamentals  of 
nuclear  physics  and  the  events  leading  to  the  wartime  American  pro- 
duction program.  Included  are  re-enactments  by  the  scientists  them- 
selves of  important  meetings  and  experiments.  A discussion  outline 
accompanies  the  film. 

Time:  17  minutes 
Size:  16  mm.  sound 

9.  Report  on  the  Atom 

The  best  available  film  on  the  future  applications  of  atomic  energy 
in  a world  at  peace.  The  major  emphasis  is  on  the  present  program 
for  harnessing  the  atom  for  research  in  industrial  metallurgy,  agricul- 
ture, and  medicine.  Many  interior  scenes  in  the  various  Atomic  Energv 
Commission  laboratories  are  depicted,  affording  the  public  some  much 
needed  impressions  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  Commission’s 
research  program.  There  is  an  important  speech  by  Mr.  Lilienthal  on 
the  dangers  of  overenforcement  of  security  and  the  film  ends  on  a 
hopeful  note  on  the  future  of  the  atom’s  work  for  peace. 

Time.  25  minutes 
Size:  16  mm.  sound 

F.  Films  in  Progress  or  Planned 

a.  The  ABC’s  of  Radiation:  What  it  is  and  what  it  does.  Encyclopaedia 

Brittanica  Films.  Script  in  progress.  Program  of  one  film  a year  on  atomic 
energy. 

b.  Film  Series  on  the  Radioisotope.  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  for  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral’s Office,  with  consultation  from  Isotope  Division  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

c.  One  or  two  films  on  atomic  energy.  Titles  unknown.  U.  S.  Department  of 
State. 

d.  Footage  on  major  facilities  and  programs  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. U.  S.  Signal  Corps.  Shooting  scheduled  for  August. 

e.  Four  films  on  atomic  energy  as  a tool  of  research.  Promotion  to  be  under- 
taken by  members  of  staff  of  the  Harvard  Business  School. 

f.  Kinescopic  Recording  of  Lecture,  “Introduction  to  Nuclear  Energy”  by 
Donald  J.  Hughes,  of  the  Brookhaven  staff.  Special  Devices  Center,  U.  S. 
Navy.  Has  been  recorded  and  film  is  being  processed.  Experimental  film 
to  test  method.  If  successful,  it  will  he  first  of  a series  of  five. 

G.  Films  Whose  Distribution  Is  Restricted 

The  Surgeon  General’s  Office  at  Governor’s  Island  has  a series  which  now 
includes  one  on  radioactivity  and  several  on  the  medical  effects  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  based  on  data  taken  from  Japan. 
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PROBLEM  XIII 

WHAT  CAN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  DO  FOR  WORLD  PEACE? 

Overview  by  Teacher  and  Planning  with  Pupils 

The  unit  on  the  United  Nations  is  most  appropriately  scheduled  in 
the  fall  during  the  meeting  of  the  UN  General  Assembly.  At  that 
time  a great  deal  of  publicity  is  given  to  the  world  organization 
through  the  press,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  television.  A committee 
may  be  appointed  to  cover  these  phases  of  publicity  as  it  is  presented 
to  the  public.  Posters  may  be  prepared,  news  clippings  posted  on 
bulletin  boards,  cutouts  mounted  for  display  in  order  to  promote  a live 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  the  daily  news  releases  to  the 
public. 

Upon  the  opening  day  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Flushing 
Meadows,  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  planning  of  a field  trip.  Com- 
mittees should  be  appointed  for  chartering  of  buses,  collection  of 
transportation  fees,  publicity  to  the  local  press,  communication  with 
the  secretary  of  admissions,  Daniel  I.  Walsh,  at  Lake  Success,  for 
appointment  of  the  day  of  visitation.  These  are  real  life  experiences 
incidental  to  the  planning  of  the  first  field  trip  of  the  year.  The 
advantage  of  this  timing  of  the  trip  is  that  the  Assembly’s  proceedings 
receive  good  press  coverage,  the  business  under  consideration  is  fresh, 
and  debate  is  usually  very  lively. 

This  is  the  time  to  make  the  students  aware  that  the  world  organi- 
zation is  a live  organization  struggling  with  problems  of  peace  anci 
security,  and  with  problems  of  social  and  economic  import.  A trip  to 
the  Assembly  should  lend  reality  to  the  unit  and,  above  all,  introduce 
the  pupils  to  the  unique  institution,  where  men  differing  in  language, 
race,  and  customs  are  brought  together  with  a common  purpose,  the 
improvement  of  “man’s  relationship  to  man”  on  a w'orld-wide  scale— 
the  making  of  one  world.  Here  men  are  brought  to  an  understand- 
ing of  one  another’s  ideas  by  means  of  a pair  of  earphones  and  an 
interpreter. 

To  prepare  the  student  with  background  material,  so  that  he  does 
not  receive  the  impression  that  the  UN  is  the  only  attempt  to  promote 
world  peace  and  security  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  topic  “Former 
Attempts  at  World  Cooperation  in  the  Twentieth  Century”  is  used. 
The  topic  is  introductory  in  nature  and  presents  the  following 
material: 

1.  The  Hague  Conferences  and  Their  Achievements 

2.  The  League  of  Nations,  Its  Successes  and  Failures 

3.  The  Washington  Arms  Conferences;  Charles  Evans  Hughes  on 
Disarmament 

4.  Subsequent  Arms  Conferences 

5.  Economic  Conferences  of  the  Thirties 

6.  Relation  of  Our  Isolationism  to  World  Affairs 
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This  topic  is  an  excellent  build-up  and  presents  the  need  for  world 
cooperation  to  keep  the  peace.  A suggested  activity  at  this  stage  is  a 
panel  discussion  for  classroom  activity  or  assembly  program,  “Coopera- 
tion vs.  Arms.’’  Film,  “Now  the  Peace,”  available  at  Brandon  Films, 
Inc.,  could  be  used  to  show  the  need  for  winning  the  peace.  (In- 
struction should  precede  the  him  presentation,  the  pupils  being  re- 
quested to  look  for  issues  in  the  him,  and  to  give  a summarization  of 
values  presented  after  the  conclusion  of  showing,  together  with  a 
criticism.)  Another  excellent  him  at  this  point  which  would  awaken 
the  student  to  the  problem  of  human  relations  on  a world  scale  is 
“Boundary  Lines”  by  Julian  Boyd. 

Content 

The  background  material  should  be  followed  by  presenting  organi- 
zational meetings  preliminary  to  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations: 

1.  The  Four  Freedoms  Speech  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
(State  of  the  Union  Message,  January,  1943) 

2.  The  Atlantic  Charter  (August  14,  1941) 

3.  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  (August,  1944) 

4.  San  Francisco  Conference  (April,  1945) 

The  provisions  of  the  charter  should  be  summarized,  and  student 
activity  should  produce  such  projects  as  charts  of  the  organization, 
showing  division  of  responsibility  and  organizations  related  to  the 
central  and  subordinate  organizations.  Emphasis  could  be  placed  on 
the  demands  of  the  leading  powers  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
for  the  retention  of  sovereignty  on  the  national  level  through  the 
provision  of  the  veto  for  the  Big  Five  and  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  the  state  by  prevention  of  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a nation. 

The  consideration  of  the  material  dealing  with  the  UN  Organization 
could  be  enhanced  by  the  filmstrip  “The  UN  at  Work.”  There  is 
need  for  simplification  of  content  of  this  filmstrip  through  discussion 
at  the  conclusion  of  showing. 

In  a feature  issue  of  the  Scholastic  Magazine , 1947,  complete  cover- 
age of  the  UN  and  affiliate  organizations  appeared.  The  following 
articles  are  contributions  from  that  issue: 

1.  Town  Meeting  of  the  World— The  Assembly 

2-  Guardian  of  the  Peace— Security  Council 

3.  Builder  of  a Better  Life— Economic  and  Social  Council 

4.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

5.  The  Trusteeship  Council 

6.  The  International  Court  of  Justice 

7.  The  Secretariat 

8.  Summarization  of  the  Organization 
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Suggested  Projects 

1.  Model  of  proposed  UN  buildings 

2.  Forum  for  Assembly.  Topics:  “Federalism  and  the  UN,” 

“The  Big  Five  and  the  Veto,”  “Russia,  Cooperation  or  Quar- 
antine,” etc. 

3.  “Wrinkled  Brows,”  dramatization  of  attitudes  of  member  nations 

4.  “A  Contemporary  Issue  in  the  UN,”  a mock  assembly 

5.  “Survey  of  Documents  Leading  to  the  UN,”  an  essay 

6.  Charts  of  the  UN  Organization 

7.  “Accomplishments  of  the  UN,”  viz.,  keeping  the  peace,  UNESCO, 
ILO,  FAO,  WHO,  etc.,  essay 

8.  Public  Opinion  Survey— to  determine  attitudes  of  adult  members 
of  the  community  toward  the  UN,  its  prospects  of  keeping  the 
peace,  its  constructive  program,  trip  to  Flushing  Meadows  (to 
determine  whether  adults  of  the  community  are  interested 
enough  to  participate  in  a field  trip)  —student  sponsored 

9.  “October  24,  LTnited  Nations  Day,”  assembly  program,  student 
sponsored,  to  arouse  interest  in  the  UN  as  a world  organization 
for  peace  and  security 

10.  Letter  Writing— a project  to  contact  students  of  foreign  lands  as 
a means  of  measuring  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  UN  by 
other  peoples 

Materials  Used  for  the  Unit 

1.  “A  Student’s  Handbook  of  the  World  Organization,”  Senior 
Scholastic , October  20,  1947,  Vol.  II,  No.  6. 

2.  Charter  of  the  UN,  Department  of  State  Publications,  Bulletin 

2353,  Conference  Series  74,  Second  Reprint. 

3.  Building  the  Peace,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  State,  1946, 
No.  8. 

4.  Guide  to  the  United  States  and  the  UN,  Department  of  State 
Publications,  Bulletin  2634.  UN  Information  Series  12. 

5.  Teaching  about  the  United  Nations  Charter,  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  United  States,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

6.  The  United  Nations,  Three  Years  of  Achievements,  Department 
of  State  Publications,  Bulletin  3255. 

7.  Films: 

‘Boundary  Lines”  (10  minutes) —International  Film  Founda- 
tion 

Atomic  Power’  (19  minutes) — March  of  Time 
“Battle  for  Bread”  (20  minutes) -March  of  Time,  for  the 
United  Nations  Film  Board 
“Clearing  the  Way”  (32  minutes)  -UN  Film  Board 
“High  Lights  of  the  UN  Years”  (10  minutes)  -UN  Film  Board 
“Now  the  Peace”  (20  minutes)  -Brandon  Films,  Inc. 
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“One  World  or  None”  (10  minutes) —Philip  Ragan  Produc- 
tion in  cooperation  with  National  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  Information 

Note:  Others  in  Princeton  Film  Catalog  (criticisms  very  good) 

8.  Filmstrips 

a.  “The  UN  at  Work,”  Department  of  Public  Information, 
United  Nations 

b.  “Foundation  for  Peace,”  Department  of  Public  Information, 
United  Nations 

c.  “Atomic  Energy,”  New  York  Times  Service 

d.  “Better  World  Neighbors,”  Women’s  Action  Committee  for 
Lasting  Peace 

9.  Service  Agency: 

The  United  Nations  Education  Service,  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  National  Education  Association,  1201  Six- 
teenth St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


EVALUATION 


THE  NEED  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  EVALUATION 

Evaluation  is  concerned  with  the  growth  of  the  whole  individual  in  terms 
of  behavior  changes — how  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts — as  he  progresses 
through  the  various  grades  and  as  he  matures.  It  is  a much  broader  concept 
than  has  been  used  in  the  past.  Formerly  evaluation  was  concerned 
primarily  with  the  measurement  of  achievement  as  determined  by  test  scores. 
Measurement  is  a segment  of  evaluation.  Both  are  related  to  the  general 
objectives  of  educating  for  citizenship  and  for  social  competence. 

Psychiatrists  and  psychologists  have  proved  that  the  learner  func- 
tions as  a unit.  The  various  aspects  of  his  personality  do  not  act 
independently.  They  are  highly  correlated.  When  genuine  learning 
occurs,  there  is  growth  in  the  way  the  learner— as  a whole— thinks, 
feels,  and  acts  and  goes  on  to  further  learning  experiences.  Negative 
learning  may  develop  in  some  areas  unless  a well-rounded  program  is 
offered  and  comprehensive  evaluation  is  used. 

Evaluation  in  social  education  should  fit  into  the  objectives  and 
philosophy  of  the  whole  program  of  each  particular  school  system. 
To  attempt  to  develop  it  without  taking  into  account  the  other  sub- 
ject areas  would  shortly  defeat  the  entire  program.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  behavioral  objectives  of  the  school. 
This  calls  for  full  cooperation  among  all  the  members  of  the  faculty 
and  the  administration.  It  is  important  that  this  analysis  be  done,  for 
the  type  of  evaluation  determines  the  type  of  teaching. 

Such  a study  would  appear,  at  first  glance,  to  be  a very  easy  task 
because  the  general  principles  of  a school  philosophy  usually  have 
been  established.  However,  the  work  involved  in  breaking  down 
these  general  principles  into  functional  objectives  requires  both  time 
and  effort  by  the  individuals  participating  in  the  study.  For  example, 
what  is  meant  by  the  general  term  “social  competence”  which  is  fre- 
quently set  forth  as  a major  objective?  The  term  itself  suggests  that 
an  individual  has  all  the  abilities  and  attributes  to  live  successfully 
in  a social  group.  But  the  term  remains  too  broad  for  evaluating.  It 
needs  to  be  broken  down  into  recognizable  behaviors  that  can  be 
understood,  observed,  and  used  as  a basis  for  teaching  and  judging 
growth. 
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Such  an  analysis  of  a generality  leads  teachers  to  set  up  specific 
behavioral  objectives  in  the  classrooms.  They  then  become  a part  of 
the  teaching  and  learning  process  and,  as  such,  are  basic  in  evaluating 
outcomes.  These  outcomes,  such  as  (1)  functional  information,  (2) 
understandings,  (3)  attitudes,  and  (4)  behaviors,  are  developmental 
factors  in  a competent  citizen.  They  should  be  part  of  each  indi- 
vidual's learning  activities  as  he  matures.  They  are  the  aspects  of 
behavior  that  will  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  educational 
experience  offered  to  him.  It  is  significant  that  parents  place  these 
behavioral  objectives  on  the  highest  plane.1  -As  such  they  become 
the  basis  on  which  an  evaluating  program  can  be  built.  What  kind 
of  person  a youth  becomes  is  as  important  as,  or  more  than,  the  facts 
he  knows.  One  cannot  use  more  knowledge  than  he  can  think  with. 

We  must  then  consider  evaluation  as  both  measurable  objectively  and 
subjectively.  It  is  possible  to  measure  growth  in  the  acquisition  of  factual 
information  and  verbal  knowledge  by  both  objectives  and  subjective  tests. 
These  are  considered  by  many  as  part  of  but  secondary  to  the  appraisal  of 
the  total  behavior  growth  sought  in  the  education  of  our  youth1 ; by  others  as 
the  only  accurate  way  to  judge  the  pupil.  Regardless  of  the  attitude  one 
assumes,  testing  reveals  some  information  essential  to  judging  the  behavior 
patterns  and  to  aiding  the  individual  in  further  growth. 

Modern  techniques  have  developed  in  many  of  us  a sort  of  super- 
faith  in  our  ability  to  measure  achievement.  Actually,  we  can  secure 
only  a few  indications  which  can  be  combined  with  common  sense. 
In  the  exercise  of  critical  judgment,  one  may  well  realize  that: 

“The  best  preacher  is  the  heart; 

The  best  teacher  is  time; 

The  best  book  is  the  .world; 

The  best  judge  is  God.” 

—Carl  Sandburg,  in  The  People  Yes 

Problems  of  Comprehensive  Evaluation 

The  broadening  of  the  scope  of  education  in  the  last  generation  is 
apparent.  It  is  clear  that  the  teaching  and  the  evaluation  of  desired 
outcomes  have  become  more  important,  more  varied,  and  more  dif- 
ficult. Here  is  a problem  on  which  a teacher  can  test  his  mettle. 

S.  C.  Bolsted,  President  of  the  Educational  Test  Bureau,  writes  in 
the  April  1950  issue  of  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan: 

“The  publisher  surveys  the  situation  and  seems  to  find  that  educa- 
tion can  be  benefited  by  a new  achievement  battery  of  standardized 
tests,  built  to  meet  present-day  emphasis  in  education.  What  is  that 


1 “What  U.  S.  Thinks  about  Its  Schools,”  Life,  October  16,  1950. 
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emphasis?  There  is  no  question  about  it.  The  emphasis  is  on  func- 
tional education.  In  building  a standardized  achievement  battery  of 
tests  . . . there  can  be  no  side-stepping  the  functional  tasks.  . . . The 
preliminary  tests  are  sent  out  and  administered  ....  However,  when 
these  experimental  try-outs  return  to  be  scored,  it  is  a surprise  to  find 
that  students  score  nearly  zero  on  all  functional  questions.  The 
achievement  battery  . . . has  to  be  chiefly  a test  of  memorized  facts. 

“The  need  is  to  continue  to  develop  functional  teaching  and  not 
permit  ourselves  to  gallivant  off  to  other  thoughts  and  slogans.” 

It  seems  clear  why  few  functional  items  appear  on  standardized 
tests.  This  teaching  and  testing  must  be  done  by  teachers  who  are  in 
contact  with  youth  and  who  do  not  mistake  artificial  memorization  for 
genuine  learning. 

A consideration  of  the  broad  scope  of  evaluation,  which  unfolds  as 
its  phases  reveal  themselves,  may  be  considered  in  five  parts: 

1.  Evaluating  verbal  ideas 

2.  Evaluating  the  behaviors  of  using  factual  information 

3.  Evaluating  individual  growth 

4.  Evaluating  the  curriculum  by  the  student 

5.  Evaluating  a school’s  program  of  social  education 

1 

EVALUATING  VERBAL  IDEAS 

Factual  mastery  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  total  learning  of  which 
it  is  only  a segment.  In  testing,  emphasis  is  generally  placed  on  factual 
processes  and  verbal  information.  Some  tests  make  possible  a controlled 
situation  that  perm'ts  standard  scoring  to  eliminate  bias.  Most  of  the 
published  tests  have  been  constructed  to  cover  the  main  facts  of  a semester 
or  year’s  course,  thus  limiting  their  use. 

This  limitation  does  not  apply  to  all  such  tests.  Some  of  them  re- 
quire not  only  recognition  but  also  reasoning.  The  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies  has  developed  tests  of  this  type  for  World  and 
American  History,  Economics,  and  Study  Skills. 

Teacher-constructed  objective  tests  may  serve  a similar  function  or 
they  may  be  more  limited  in  scope  and  test  the  extent  that  the  students 
have  mastery  of  the  data,  or,  if  so  constructed,  their  understanding  of 
important  events.  They  can  be  developed  to  test  achievement  for  a 
unit  or  a series  of  units.  Developed  properly,  such  tests  can  be  a very 
effective  part  of  the  total  program.  They  not  only  reveal  mastery  of 
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verbal  knowledge  but  also  may  be  used  as  one  of  the  bases  for  diagnos- 
ing such  difficulties  as  study  habits  and  critical  thinking. 

The  constructing  of  objective  tests  by  the  teacher  usually  follows  a 
definite  pattern.  The  first  step  is  to  make  a list  of  all  the  functional 
items  that  seem  essential  to  understanding  the  work  and  experiences 
involved.  A careful  study  is  then  made  to  determine  the  type  of 
question  best  suited  to  each  item.  That  is,  would  the  item  be  more 
effectively  used  as  a true-false,  a matching,  a completion,  or  a multiple- 
choice  question?  When  this  has  been  decided  and  so  indicated,  the 
next  step  is  to  phrase  items  in  appropriate  form.  The  final  step  is  to 
study  each  question  very  carefully  to  see  if  it  is  clearly  and  accurately 
stated.  Otherwise  many  unfortunate  errors  will  decrease  the  effective- 
ness of  the  test. 

Teachers  are  quite  familiar  with  these  procedures.  The  following 
types  of  test  items  are  in  common  use: 

1.  True  and  false  questions  are  used  more  often  by  teachers  because 
they  seem  to  be  more  easily  constructed  than  the  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  more  subjected  to  criticism  by  pupils 
than  the  others  because  of  faulty  interpretations  and  exceptions. 

2.  The  matching  test  calls  for  the  association  of  items  and  the  ex- 
ploring of  relationships.  In  some  ways  it  is  a very  useful  test 
because  it  may  require  more  than  rote  memory  and  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  construct. 

3.  The  completion  type  of  question  requires  the  individual  to  fill 
in  blanks  that  will  give  entire  meaning  to  a statement.  It 
emphasizes  the  memory  of  factual  materials  by  the  pupil. 

4.  The  time-sequence  question  is  based  on  events  and  their  proper 
time  relationship.  It  is  helpful  in  keeping  the  occurrence  of 
events  in  their  proper  time  relationship. 

5.  The  multiple-choice  question  is  adaptable  to  the  process  of  asso- 
ciating of  ideas,  identification,  and  sequence.  The  fact  that  it 
is  adaptable  to  different  types  of  materials  makes  it  a very  usable 
test  in  the  social  studies. 

6.  The  essay  or  subjective  test  has  been  attacked  on  many  sides  for 
two  principal  reasons.  Some  insist  that  it  does  not  permit  a 
broad  enough  sampling  of  the  materials  learned;  others,  that 
teachers  permit  their  emotions  to  guide  their  judgments  when 
the  papers  are  being  scored.  Undoubtedly  a subjective  test  does 
have  these  shortcomings;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  also 
serious  criticisms  offered  against  the  objective  test.  The  teacher 
should  be  in  a position  to  decide  the  type  that  is  best  suited  to 
the  local  conditions. 
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2 

EVALUATING  THE  BEHAVIORS  OF  USING  FACTUAL 

INFORMATION 

Test  items  dealing  with  the  behavioral  aspects  of  social  education 
have  been  developed.  These  aid  our  own  appraisal  of  the  individual. 
In  the  area  of  critical  thinking  such  factors  as  appraising,  selecting, 
organizing,  and  interpreting  data  and  principles  have  been  considered 
carefully. 

Hilda  Taba  has  analyzed  the  factors  involved  and  how  tests  are 
developed  in  the  “Teaching  of  Critical  Thinking  in  the  Social 
Studies.”1  The  Evaluation  Staff  of  the  Eight  Year  Study  has  developed 
a series  of  tests  dealing  with  the  various  aspects  of  critical  thinking 
as  well  as  other  areas.2  The  most  valid  test  is  the  ability  to  use  facts 
and  principles  in  new  situations,  and  to  transfer  self-formed  conclu- 
sions into  competent  behavior. 

Several  sample  items  on  the  behaviors  of  using  factual  information 
are  reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Evaluation  Staff  of  the 
Eight  Year  Study: 

1.  Interpreting  Data 

Read  the  following  quotation  carefully,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
arguments  herein  presented,  mark  each  statement  to  the  left — 

T — if  the  inference  can  be  reasonably  substantiated 
F— if  the  inference  cannot  be  reasonably  substantiated 

In  the  parentheses  to  the  right,  mark  each  statement  as  follows: 

A— if  you  agree  with  the  inference 

D— if  you  disagree  with  the  inference 

U— if  you  are  uncertain  how  you  feel  about  the  inference 

YVe  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Posterity  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America.” 

(Note:  Capitalization,  spelling,  and  punctuation  are  as  found  in 
the  original  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.) 


1 Howard  R.  Anderson  (ed.).  Teaching  of  Critical  Thinking  in  the  Social  Studies,  Thirteenth 
\_earbook  of  the  National  Council  for  Social  Studies.  The  Council,  Washington,  1942,  pp.  123- 

- Eugene  R.  Smith,  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  and  the  Evaluation  Staff.  Appraising  and  Recording 
Student  Progress,  “Adventures  in  American  Education,”  Vol.  III.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
\ork,  1942. 
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( ) 1.  The  desire  to  establish  a strong  central  govern- 

ment motivated  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

( ) 2.  The  Constitutional  Convention  favored  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  army. 

( ) 3.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  desired  that 

the  federal  government  protect  property  rights. 

( ) 4.  Health  legislation  is  constitutional. 

( )■  5.  Before  1787,  there  were  numerous  local  upris- 
ings throughout  the  confederation. 

( ) 6.  The  Founding  Fathers  favored  freedom  of 
speech. 

( ) 7.  The  right  of  habeas  corpus  was  guaranteed  by 

the  preamble. 

2.  Nature  of  Proof 

Read  the  following  quotation  carefully,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  given,  mark  each  of  the  statements  as  follows: 

T— if  it  is  a true  statement 

P— if  it  might  possibly  be  true,  but  sufficient  facts  are  not  given 
to  justify  the  interpretation 

F— if  the  statement  cannot  be  true  because  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  data 

“The  laws  regulating  agriculture  and  industry  should  protect  the 
consumer  in  such  matters  as  price,  quality,  standardization,  and 
truthful  advertising.  Consumers’  representatives  in  each  federal 
department  have  tried  their  best  to  achieve  this  protection.  They 
were  not  organized,  how'ever,  and  were  fought  by  advertising  and 
producing  organizations  which  were  highly  organized.  The 
struggle  to  protect  consumers  became  so  futile  that  finally  the 
government  terminated  its  various  attempts,  so  that  in  one  law 
after  another  the  consumer’s  interests  were  entirely  ignored. 
Activities  of  consumer  groups  then  became  more  forceful:  they 
published  helpful  advice,  warned  their  readers  against  specific 
harmful  products,  and  gave  information  to  all  who  were  interested. 
Their  activity  came  too  late.  Proscriptive  law  had  already  been 
passed,  and  so  the  consumer  must  wait  for  another  governmental 
cycle  before  he  can  gain  protection.  Meanwhile,  poisons,  adultera- 
tions and  downright  cheap  substitutions  are  being  sold  under  the 
aegis  of  the  government.” 

( ) 1.  Our  Government  has  failed  to  offer  adequate  consumer 

protection 

( ) 2.  The  Federal  Government  protects  companies  who  manu- 

facture and  sell  poisonous  nostrums 
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( ) 3.  Because  of  governmental  failure  to  protect  consumers, 

‘ buyer  groups”  have  become  discouraged  and  apathetic 
( ) 4.  Powerful  lobbies  combat  the  attempts  of  consumer  groups 

to  obtain  governmental  protection 
( ) 5.  Consumer  groups  now  discharge  the  functions  of  the 

government  in  protecting  the  ultimate  buyer 
( ) 6.  Governments  are  morally  obligated  to  protect  the  health 

of  their  citizens 

( ) 7.  Our  Government  is  still  attempting  to  protect  the  con- 

sumer 

( ) 8.  Consumer  agencies  at  present  publish  lists  of  articles 

which  should  not  be  used  by  consumer  groups 

3.  Forming  Conclusions 

Directions:  This  is  to  test  your  ability  to  draw  sound  conclusions 

from  specific  facts.  You  are  given  below  a list  of  statements  in 
regard  to  imperialism.  In  the  space  provided  write  as  many 
generalizations  as  you  can  concerning  the  need  for  colonies.  After 
each  generalization,  write  the  number  of  the  statement  upon  which 
it  is  based.  Remember  that  your  generalizations  must  be  based 
solely  upon  the  facts  given  in  the  list  of  statements. 

1.  In  1933  Japan  exported  more  textiles  to  India,  which  was  a 
British  colony,  than  Great  Britain  did 

2.  In  1931  there  were  twice  as  many  Italians  living  in  New  York 
as  the  number  ol  Europeans  of  all  nationalities  living  in  all  the 
Italian  colonies 

3.  The  United  States  is  the  principal  consumer  of  rubber  but 
Great  Britain  controls  the  rubber  of  British  Malaya 

4.  The  population  of  Japan  increased  8,000,000  between  1925  to 
1933,  yet  she  sent  to  all  her  colonies  less  than  294,000  people 

5.  Half  as  many  Japanese  live  in  California  alone  as  settled  in  all 
of  Manchuria  after  Japan  took  it  over 

6.  Belgium  is  the  most  densely  populated  country  in  the  world 

7.  Only  30  per  cent  of  India’s  trade  is  with  Great  Britain 

8.  In  1913  Germany’s  colonies  took  but  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  Germany’s  exports 

9.  A recent  study  shows  that  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
products  in  the  United  States,  forty  commodities  must  be  im- 
ported from  57  different  countries 

10.  Italy  had  sent,  up  to  1914,  only  about  8,000  of  her  people  into 
all  her  African  possessions 

11.  Only  one  province  in  India,  Cochin,  has  a population  density 
greater  than  Belgium  or  England  and  Wales 

12.  In  1925  alone,  174,000  Italians  entered  France 

13.  The  United  States  sells  more  to  Canada  than  to  all  her  own 
colonies  and  dependencies  combined 
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14.  Of  the  raw  cotton  which  Great  Britain  imported  in  1933,  57  per 
cent  came  from  the  United  States 

15.  The  entire  German  colonial  empire  on  July  1,  1914,  contained 
only  24,000  German  inhabitants 

16.  The  French  Empire  takes  but  15  per  cent  of  the  exports  of 
the  mother  country 

17.  There  were  1,608,814  Germans  in  the  United  States  in  1930 

18.  Japanese  trade  with  Java  and  Sumatra  is  greater  than  that  ot 
the  Netherlands  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  islands  belong  to 
the  Netherlands 

19.  Belgium,  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Japan  are  the  most 
densely  populated  countries  in  the  world 

20.  There  were  more  Italians  in  a quarter  mile  of  Cherry  Street, 
Newr  York,  than  in  all  Africa  in  1914 

21.  Of  the  wheat  which  Great  Britain  imported  in  1935,  43  per  cent 
came  from  outside  the  British  Empire 

22.  Only  14  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  British  Malaya  is  with  the 
mother  country 

23.  Rhode  Island  with  a population  density  of  644,  Massachusetts 
with  529,  New  Jersey  with  538,  are  more  crowded  than  the 
Chinese  province  of  Kwangtung,  which  includes  the  city  of 
Canton,  w’hose  population  density  is  368  per  square  mile 

24.  In  1930,  twenty-five  years  after  the  acquisition  of  South  Man- 
churia, only  200,000  Japanese  had  settled  there 

25.  For  every  yard  of  British  textiles  imported  into  Kenya,  a British 
colony,  six  yards  of  Japanese  textiles  were  imported 

26.  The  United  States  relies  upon  foreign  countries  for  its  entire 
supply  of  its  two  leading  imports,  coffee  and  silk 

27.  In  1935,  Canada,  a British  Commonwealth,  imported  from  the 
United  States  goods  worth  three  times  as  much  as  her  imports 
from  England  were  worth 

List  below  the  generalizations  that  you  would  draw  from  the  above 
statements. 

You  have  been  given  a list  of  statements  about  imperialism.  Below 
are  some  possible  generalizations  concerning  imperialism.  Place  a 
check  mark  (\/)  before  each  generalization  that  is  adequately  sup- 
ported by  the  statements  on  the  other  sheet.  After  each  generalization 
that  you  check,  place  the  number  of  the  statement  upon  which  it  is 
based. 

Some  of  the  items  on  this  sheet  are  not  generalizations.  Be  sure 
that  each  item  that  you  check  is  a generalization. 

1.  Nationals  of  densely  populated  countries  refuse  to  leave  tne 

homeland  in  any  considerable  number  to  settle  in  the  sparsely 
populated  regions  available  to  them 

(Supported  by  statements ) 

2.  Colonies  add  to  the  prestige  and  glory  of  the  mother  country 

(Supported  by  statements  ) 
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3.  No  nation  needs  to  have  colonies  of  its  own  in  order  to  get 

the  raw  materials  which  it  needs 

(Supported  by  statements ) 

4.  Inhabitants  of  a country  tend  to  emigrate  to  other  inde- 
pendent countries  already  settled 

(Supported  by  statements  ) 

5.  Colonies  are  nec-essary  for  naval  bases  and  coaling  stations 

(Supported  by  statements ) 

6.  No  country  organized  on  a machine-industry  economy  can  be 

really  overcrowded 

(Supported  by  statements  ) 

7.  The  United  States  is  more  densely  populated  than  many 

parts  of  China 

(Supported  by  statements ) 

8.  Either  because  their  trade  is  of  small  quantity,  or  because 

trade  no  longer  follows  the  flag,  colonies  have  not  proved  to 
be  an  adequate  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  the 
mother  country 

(Supported  by  statements ) 

9.  More  Japanese  lived  in  Manchuria  than  in  California 

(Supported  by  statements ) 

Write  a major  generalization  about  imperialism,  which  will  agree 
with  and  include  the  generalizations  which  you  checked  as  being 
adequately  substantiated. 

These  three  test  items  on  interpreting  data,  nature  of  proof,  and  forming 
conclusions  indicate  ways  of  evaluating  the  behaviors  of  which  information 
is  the  basis.  They  also  provide  practice  in  the  types  of  behaviors  which  if  is 
desired  to  develop.  Many  such  items  to  be  produced  in  Pennsylvania 
schools,  will  be  needed  for  the  revision  of  this  bulletin. 


3 

EVALUATING  INDIVIDUAL  GROWTH 

Understandings,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  are  areas  that  are  vital  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  and  his  adjustment  to  social  groups. 
Tests  in  these  various  areas  have  been  developed.1  Much  more  con 
structing,  trying  out,  and  reporting  are  needed  if  young  people  are  to 
develop  positive  citizenship  to  a greater  degree. 

Check  lists  and  questionnaires,  either  published  or  developed  by 
the  teacher,  are  means  of  gaining  understanding  of  pupil  behavior 
patterns  and  growth.  Many  of  the  test-publishing  companies  have 
such  lists  available.  If  the  teacher  desires,  or  finds  it  necessary,  he 


1See  list  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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can  develop  his  own  tests  and  they  in  most  cases-  will  be  very  effective. 

Such  items  as  social  and  economic  background,  leisure  time,  extent 
of  supplementary  reading,  project  development,  work  habits,  and 
summarization  of  work  can  be  checked  by  the  pupil  himself,  but 
sometimes  by  the  teacher. 

1.  Check  List  for  Reading 
A check  list  for  reading  may  be  developed  as  follows: 

Pupil’s  Name Classification Subject 


Type  of  Material 

1. 

Title  of  Book  or  Article 

Amount  of 

Time 

Reading 

Spen  t 

2. 

3. 

2.  Time  and  Study  Chart 

A time  and  study  chart  may  be  set  up  that  can  be  checked  by  the 
pupil: 

Name Subject Date 


Time 

Sun. 

Mon. 

T ues. 

Wed. 

Tliurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

8 a.m. 

9 a.m. 

0 a.m. 

Such  a chart,  if  followed,  can  be  used  to  emphasize  good  habits 
in  using  time  wisely. 

3.  Project  Development, 


Project  development  can  also  be  charted  if  it  is  set  up  in  a manner 
that  simplifies  the  procedure: 

Name Subject 


Date 

Project 

Group 

Working 

Initiative 

Responsibilities 

Contributions 

Grade 
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4.  Form  for  the  Back  of  a Report  Card 

The  formation  of  behavioral  objectives  by  a school  faculty  raises  the 
problem  of  their  recognition  in  school  records  and  in  reports  to  parents. 
The  following  addition  to  customary  reports  cards  is  suggested  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals.* 1 

What  kind  of  person  a youth  becomes  is  just  as  important  as  the 
marks  he  gets.  Education  is  concerned  with  each  pupil’s  personal 
development.  This  card  is  intended  to  show  present  achievement  and 
to  stimulate  growth.  The  student  will  rate  himself;  the  parent,  and/or 
the  teacher  will  add  his  rating. 

Growth  in  the  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth 


1.  Work  Industrious?  Work  done  on  time? 

Is  considering  a life  career? 


2.  Health  Has  good  health  habits? 

Keeps  self  clean  and  neat? 


3.  Citizenship  Uses  freedom  wisely? 

Is  a constructive  person? 


4.  Home  Helps  willingly  in  work  at  home? 

Tries  to  keep  home  happy? 


5.  Thrift  Earns  and  saves  money? 

Spends  money  wisely? 


6.  Science  Thinks  logically? 

Can  explain  phenomena? 


7.  Appreciation  Reads  good  literature? 

Enjoys  art  and  music? 


8.  Leisure  Enjoys  school  activities? 

Has  a sport  or  hobby? 


1 Improvement  in  Secondary  Education  through  Group  Studies,  Sixth  yearbook, 
Pennsylvania  Branch,  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  1950. 
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9.  Sociability  Has  many  friends? 

Is  courteous  to  all? 


10.  Language  Writes  and  speaks  well? 

Knows  how  to  study? 


RATINGS 
Needs  of  Youth 


Pupil’s  self-rating 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

TOTAL 

Parent’s  rating 

Teacher’s  rating 

Key:  1— a little;  2— below  average;  3— average;  4— above  average;  5— excellent 


5.  W hat- Are-Y ou-Learning  Questionnaire 

The  teacher’s  analysis  of  the  individual’s  behavior  pattern  can  be 
aided  by  the  adoption  of  a rating  scale  such  as  developed  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Secondary  School  Curriculum  Study.  This  should  be  mimeo- 
graphed for  local  use. 

What  Are  You  Learning? 

What  kind  of  person  a youth  becomes  is  as  important  as  what  he 
knows.  Education  is  concerned  with  each  student’s  growth  as  an 
individual.  This  chart  is  intended  to  help  to  show  you  where  you 
are  and  how  you  can  improve.  (Chart  is  on  page  302)  . 

You  should  rate  yourself.  Then  the  teacher  will  add  his  rating.  A 
conference  may  follow.  If  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  any 
words,  look  them  up. 

Name  Homeroom  Section 

Mark  an  X in  the  square  which  best  describes  how  you  think,  feel, 
or  act  with  respect  to  the  need  which  is  in  the  first  column. 
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6.  An  Appreciation  Test 

Directions:  The  purpose  of  this  check  sheet  is  to  see  if  you  recognize  the  accom- 
plishments of  early  people.  Read  the  entire  list,  then: 

(1)  (2) 


© 

© 

4© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

£ 

(i) 

Opposite  each  item  or  statement 

© ^ 

"© 

© 

© 

"2 

© 

© 

2 

© 

in  this  column  place  a check 

© 

© 

-2 

mark  (\/)  in  the  correct  column 

© 

© 

<5  .2 

© 

2 

© 

© 

as  you  judge  the  value  of  each 

© '2: 

V ® 

s § 

•2 

£ 

© 

item  to  yourself. 

© © 

2 

© © 

© 1~ 
2 ^ 

© 2 

© 

© 

© 

© 

2 

© .*2 

2 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

(2) 

Opposite  each  item  or  statement 

8-§ 

© 

2 'r 
© *r* 

© 

2 

<3 

s 

© 

in  this  column  place  a check 

© r* 

2 ° 

© ^ 

£ 

© 

V*. 

© 

© 

© 

£ 

mark  (-y/)  in  the  correct  column 
as  you  judge  the  value  of  each 

2 £ 
© £ 
£ 

© © 
Sv 
s’0 

n 
= £ 

S ® 
© k 

X 

© 

•£ 

2 

item  to  llie  development  of 

© -~ 
© 

K -a. 

*■*  2 

civilization. 

© 

^ -S- 

o 

O 

o 

o 

1. 

Invention  of  the  wheel 

c -© 

O £ 

O a 

2. 

The  discovery  of  the  use  of  fire 

3. 

Invention  of  the  needle  and 
thread 

4. 

Invention  of  language 

5. 

The  use  of  metals 

6. 

Taming  wild  animals  into  domes- 
tic ones 

7. 

Invention  of  the  axe 

8. 

Invention  of  the  calendar  by  the 
Egyptians  about  4000  14.  C. 

9. 

The  pyramids 

10. 

Invention  of  writing 

11. 

Invention  of  glass  and  glazing  by 
the  Egyptians 

12. 

The  temple  at  Thebes 

13. 

System  of  irrigation  used  by  the 
Egyptians 

14. 

Development  and  spread  of  the 
alphabet  by  the  Phoenicians 

15. 

The  Babylonian  king's  library 

16. 

The  system  of  numbers  based  on 
60,  developed  by  the  Sumerians 

17. 

The  law  code  of  Hammurabi 

18. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s  Hanging  Gar- 
dens 

19. 

The  astrology  of  the  Chaldeans 

20. 

The  Kassite  people’s  introduction 
of  the  horse  to  the  world 

21. 

Invention  of  coinage  in  Lydia 

22. 

The  Greek  Thales’  work  in  higher 
mathematics 

23. 

Founding  of  scientific  medicine  by 
Hippocrates,  the  Greek 

24. 

The  Greek  use  of  intelligence  to 
replace  accepting  everything  with- 
out question 
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(1) 


(2) 
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c 

•a. 


(1)  Opposite  each  item  or  statement 
in  this  column  place  a check 
mark  (\/)  in  the  correct  column 
as  you  judge  the  value  of  each 
item  to  yourself. 

(2)  Opposite  each  item  or  statement 
in  this  column  place  a check 
mark  (\/)  in  the  correct  column 
as  you  judge  the  value  of  each 
item  to  the  development  of 
civilization. 
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25.  I he  democratic  government  of 
Athens 

26.  The  Olympic  games 

27.  The  history  of  the  Greek  historian 
Herodotus,  called  the  Father  of 
History 

28.  The  statues  of  Zeus  and  Athena, 
and  the  friezes  on  the  Parthenon 
made  by  the  Greek  ‘ sculptor 
Phidias 

29.  The  Iliad,  considered  the  world’s 
greatest  epic  poem,  composed  sup- 
posedly by  the  Greek  poet  Homer 

30.  The  works  of  Aristotle,  the  Greek 
walking  encyclopedia,  whose  writ- 
ings on  science  were  the  accepted 
authority  for  a long  time 

31.  The  teachings  of  Socrates,  the 
philosopher-teacher,  who  tried  to 
make  people  think 

32.  The  Parthenon,  the  chief  temple 
of  Athens 

33.  The  Ten  Commandments 

34.  The  Hebrew  idea  of  the  father- 
hood of  God,  and  that  all  men 
are  equal  before  Him 

35.  The  Bible 

36.  Jesus’  idea  of  all  men  being 
brothers 

37.  The  Roman  system  of  law 

38.  Caesar’s  wars  in  Gaul 

39.  The  great  empire  the  Romans 
built 

40.  The  poetry  of  Virgil,  the  Roman 
poet 

41.  The  road  building  of  the  Romans 

42.  Invention  of  printing  by  the 
Chinese 

43.  The  Chinese  invention  of  gun- 
powder 
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7.  A Scale  of  Beliefs  (Tabulation  Sheet,  page  307) 

Check  those  items  with  which  you  agree. 

1.  I believe  that  civil  service  is  the  best  way  to  secure  competent  public  officials 
in  a democracy. 

2.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  war  should  be  declared  only  by  tire  vote  of  the 
people. 

3.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  freedom  of  speech  should  be  denied  to  those 
radicals  who  wish  to  overthrow  the  government. 

4.  I believe  that  a democracy  should  guarantee  to  every  man  a fair  and  just  trial. 

5.  I believe  that  all  people  in  a democracy  should  have  equal  economic  as  well 
as  political  rights. 

6.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  all  children  should  have  equal  educational 
advantages. 

7.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  the  wealthy  class  should  have  greater  influence 
on  the  government  than  other  classes. 

8.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  all  government  officials  should  be  elected  by  the 
people. 

9.  I believe  that  the  state  should  levy  taxes  to  support  the  church  in  a democracy. 

10.  I believe  that  it  is  undemocratic  to  tax  the  farmer  by  means  of  a tariff  to 
support  the  steel  industry. 

11.  I believe  that  newspapers  should  not  be  allowed  to  print  any  criticism  of  our 
government. 

12.  I believe  that  it  is  undemocratic  for  Great  Britain  to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  support  a royal  family  in  luxury. 

13.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  all  men  should  be  drafted  for  war  regardless 
of  wealth,  position,  or  religious  beliefs. 

14.  I believe  that  it  is  undemocratic  to  tax  those  who  have  no  children  in  order 
to  educate  the  children  of  other  people. 

15.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  illiterates  should  not  be  given  the  right  to  vote. 

16.  I believe  that  the  merit  system  is  undemocratic. 

17.  I believe  that  the  right  of  the  minority  to  criticize  the  decision  of  the  majority 

is  consistent  with  democracy. 

18.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  the  right  of  free  speech  includes  the  right  to 
advocate  pacifism. 

19.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  all  public  officials  should  be  chosen  by  lot. 

20.  I believe  that  one  has  more  individual  freedom  in  a democracy  than  in  any 

other  form  of  government. 

21.  1 believe  that  in  a democracy  every  person  shotdd  have  the  opportunity  to  earn 
enough  to  give  him  and  his  family  a decent  standard  of  living. 

22.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  the  people  should  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority. 

23.  I believe  that  it  is  consistent  with  democracy  to  give  every  college  graduate  an 
extra  vote. 

24.  I believe  that  in  the  United  States  all  government  officials  should  be  made  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution. 

25.  I believe  that  iti  a democracy  the  government  should  arbitrarily  settle  all  indus- 
trial disputes. 

26.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  the  state  should  levy  taxes  to  support  the  schools. 

27.  1 believe  that  the  best  way  to  end  opposition  and  to  suppress  radical  opinion  in 
a democracy  is  to  deny  the  radicals  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech. 
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28.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  the  government  should  own  and  operate  all  pub- 
lic utilities. 

29.  I believe  that  there  is  no  place  for  a dictator  in  a democracy. 

30.  I believe  that  no  democratic  government  should  dictate  the  religious  beliefs 
of  its  citizens. 

31.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  everyone  should  be  allowed  to  run  his  business 
as  he  sees  fit. 

32.  I believe  that  trade  unions  restrict  liberties  guaranteed  by  a democratic 
government. 

33.  I think  that  in  a democracy  the  man  elected  by  the  people  is  seldom  the 
people’s  choice. 

34.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  anyone  who  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  sent  to  jail. 

35.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  the  government  should  always  have  the  right  to 
censor  newspapers. 

36.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  the  intelligence  of  the  majority  can  never  be 
trusted. 

37.  I believe  that  a democratic  government  guarantees  to  all  men  freedom  to  do 
as  they  please. 

38.  I believe  that  every  American  citizen  is  my  equal  socially. 

39.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  government  regulation  of  private  business  is 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

40.  I believe  there  is  no  place  in  a democracy  for  a political  boss. 

41.  I believe  that  all  constitutional  amendments  should  be  referred  to  a direct 
vote  of  the  people  for  ratification. 

42.  I think  that  strikes  should  be  declared  illegal  in  a democracy. 

43.  I believe  that  in  times  of  war  it  is  consistent  with  a democracy  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  confiscate  all  forms  of  wealth. 

44.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  taxes  should  be  levied  according  to  the  ability 
to  pay. 

45.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  all  children  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  school. 

46.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  all  important  questions  should  be  decided  by  a 
plebiscite  or  referendum. 

47.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  labor  groups  should  be  allowed  to  strike,  if  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  secure  better  working  conditions. 

48.  I think  that  secret  political  organizations  are  undemocratic. 

49.  I believe  that  everyone  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  should  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  a democracy. 

50.  I believe  that  socialism  is  consistent  with  democracy  because  it  tends  to  benefit 
the  masses  of  the  people  rather  than  the  wealthy  few. 

51.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  only  those  who  pay  taxes  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  tax  and  bond  issues. 

52.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  public  opinion  should  never  be  allowed  to  influ- 
ence the  government. 

53.  I believe  that  it  is  undemocratic  to  tax  the  consumer  in  order  to  pay  benefits 
to  the  farmer. 

54.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  the  right  of  free  speech  includes  even  the  right 
to  advocate  communism. 

55.  I believe  that  there  is  no  place  in  a democracy  for  a wealthy,  idle  class. 

56.  I believe  that  in  a democracy  the  government  owes  every  citizen  a living. 
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Student’s  Name. 
I.  Political 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5.  

8.  

11.  

13.  

15.  

16.  

17.  

18.  

19.  

20.  

22.  

23.  

24.  

27.  

29.  

32.  

34.  

35.  

36.  

37.  

40.  

41.  

43.  

46.  

48.  

49.  

51.  

52.  

54.  


Tabulation  Sheet 

Date. 


Economic 

III.  Social 

5. 

6. 

7. 

7. 

10. 

9. 

12. 

12. 

20. 

13. 

21. 

14. 

25. 

21. 

28. 

23. 

31. 

26. 

32. 

30. 

39. 

37. 

42. 

38. 

43. 

45. 

44. 

55. 

47. 

50. 

Total 

51. 

14) 

Score  III 

53. 

55. 

Average 
Score  III 

56. 

Total 

20) Score  II 

Average 
Score  II 


Total 

33) Score  I 

Average 
Score  I 

Such  evaluations  as  the  foregoing — (1)  reading,  (2)  time  and  study, 

(3)  project  development,  (5)  the  what-are-you-learning  questionnaire, 

(6)  an  appreciation  test,  and'  (7)  a scale  of  beliefs — broaden  the  scope  of 
appraising  individual  growth.  They  (1)  call  attention  to  a student’s  own 
need  for  personal  goals,  (2)  emphasize  objectives  expressed  in  the  program 
of  social  education,  and  (3)  focus  teaching  toward  needed  individual  growth. 
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8.  First-Half  Twentieth  Century  Social  Evaluation 

Mark  the  ten  events,  trends,  or  achievements  which  seem  to  be  of  greatest  significance 
to  civilized  man.  Where  possible  number  your  choices. 


Atomic  bomb  and  atomic  power 

Rise  of  communism  and  statism 

Universality  of  automobile 

Airplane 

Establishment  of  World  Court 

Establishment  of  League  of  Na- 
tions 

Establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions 

UNESCO 

Rise  in  standard  of  living 

Fascism 

Nazism 

World  War  I 

World  War  II 

Radio 

Television 

Motion  pictures 

Mass  production 

Decrease  in  illiteracy 

Increase  in  secondary  education 

Law  of  relativity 

New  control  of  diseases 

Development  of  democracy 

Enormous  increase  of  electric 

power 

Exaggeration  of  professional 

sports 

Eradication  of  plant  disease 

Erosion  control 

Conquest  of  North  and  South 

Poles 

New  Asiatic  nations 

The  Russian  Revolution 

New  experiments  in  the  arts— for 

example,  surrealism,  stream  of 
consciousness 

Increase  in  amount  of  leisure 

time 


.Britain’s  loss  of  empire 
.British  Socialism 
__The  New  Astronomy 
_X-ray 
_Radar 

_Freudian  psychology  and  psycho- 
analysis 

_The  Great  Depression 

.Devastating  loss  of  lives 

.Development  of  philosophy  of 
pragmatism  as  characteristic  Amer- 
ican phenomenon 

_Declaration  of  universal  rights 

.Spread  of  secularism  in  America 

_New  freedom  of  women  and 
rights  of  children 

.Tendency  to  racial  equality 

.Emergence  of  the  neurotic  per- 
sonality 

_Report  of  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights 

_Decrease  of  great  men  and  in- 
crease of  well-qualified  men  for 
leadership 

.Weakness  of  arts,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, religion 

.Tendency  to  emphasize  science  at 
the  expense  of  arts,  philosophy, 
religion 

..Increased  interest  in  symphonic 
music 

_Increase  in  militarism 

..Increase  of  corporate  groups 

.Restriction  of  free  flow  of  ideas 

.Chaos  in  international  politics 

.Tendency  towards  Protestant  uni- 
fication 

.Russo-Japanese  War 
.Spread  of  social  security 
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1950-2000  A.  D. 

Mark  with  a circle  (O)  the  events,  trends,  or  achievements  which  you  think  will 
become  realities  in  the  near  future.  Mark  irith  a cross  (-\~)  those  which  you  would 
like  to  have  happen. 

Fall  of  communism 

War  between  Russia  and  the. 

United  States 

Rise  of  Asia  in  international 

politics 

Rise  of  foreign  standard  of  living 

General  return  to  religion 

More  socialistic  trends  in  Western 

World 

A movement  in  the  United  States 

toward  greater  simplicity  of  life 

Trend  of  population  to  suburbs 

Conquest  of  the  desert  areas 

Substitution  of  plastics  for  steel 

and  wood 

Cooling  system  for  homes 

Recession  of  Europe  in  world 

politics 

Growing  interest  in  art  in  place 

of  science 

Important  disease  cures 

Atomic  energy  for  civilian  use 

Advance  in  Hispano- American 

relations 

These  ratings  and  tests  permit  a summary  of  most  significant  ele- 
ments and  point  out  directions  for  growth,  strengths,  and  weaknesses 
which  are  very  significant  in  social  education. 

A comprehensive  survey  of  individual  and  class  needs  can  be  made 
by  using  the  “Inquiry  on  Student  Needs’’  which  appears  in  Bulletin 
243,  Curriculum  Improvement  by  a Secondary  School  Faculty. 

Regardless  of  the  many  ingenious  techniques  that  have  been  developed 
to  aid  and  simplify  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  using  data,  he  will  find  that 
he,  like  a physician,  is  constantly  required  to  make  decisions  that  are 
basically  subjective.  There  is  grave  danger  in  making  such  judgments  with- 
out as  much  objective  data  as  can  be  obtained.  Otherwise  the  individual 
pupil  cannot  be  given  the  proper  guidance. 

9.  Anecdotal  Records 

An  anecdote  is  a brief  account  of  an  incident  of  behavior.  The 
recording  and  the  accumulating  of  these  incidents  over  a period  of 
time  help  the  teacher  to  understand  the  individual  child  as  he  strives 
to  make  adjustments  to  the  school  situation  and  to  the  group  of  which 
he  is  a member.  Anecdotes  are  usually  classified  as  evaluative,  inter- 


.Some  form  of  a United  States  of 

Europe 

Development  of  strong  world- 
wide international  government 

Increase  in  length  of  human  life 

Improvement  in  the  quality  of 

mass  entertainment  (television, 
radio,  motion  pictures) 

Labor  in  politics 

Trend  in  education  towards 

humanities 

Drunkenness  scientifically  con- 
trolled 

^Travel  to  the  moon 

Racial  understanding 

Industrial  peace 

.A  balance  between  work  and 

leisure 

The  breaking-up  of  Russia 

Flourishing  development  of  fas- 
cism in  the  United  States 
Flourishing  development  of  com- 
munism in  the  United  States 
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pretative,  generalized  descriptive,  or  specific  or  concrete  descriptive 
statements.1  The  first  three  suggest  that  the  teacher  expresses  opinions 
at  the  time  of  the  incident;  the  last  that  he  suspends  judgment  until 
sufficient  data  have  been  accumulated. 

The  method  generally  used  is  to  record  an  incident  of  behavior 
exactly  as  it  occurred  without  passing  judgment  or  interpreting  it. 
This  is  necessary  because  emotion  and  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  should  not  be  involved  in  any  way.  If  comments  are  needed, 
they  should  be  listed  separately  from  the  incident  and  should  be  used 
advisedly  after  a sufficient  number  of  incidents  have  been  recorded  to 
permit  an  understanding  of  the  behavior  pattern.  When  each  incident 
has  been  recorded  briefly,  it  should  be  filed  for  later  reference.  As 
the  records  are  increased,  it  will  often  be  possible  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  pattern  of  behavior  which  will  aid  the  teacher  to  judge  rather 
accurately  the  contributing  causal  factors.  These  then  become  the 
basis  for  guidance. 

Example; 

Sept.  15.  Henry  did  not  cooperate  with  the  committee  he  had  joined 
in  the  studying  of  the  causes  for  divorce.  He  was  unusually 
quiet  and  spent  his  time  reading  one  of  the  magazines. 

Sept.  18.  Henry  still  did  not  cooperate.  He  was  restless  and  created 
disturbances  by  interrupting  the  committee,  by  offering 
“wise  cracks”  about  the  topic  under  discussion. 

Sept.  19.  Henry  was  very  argumentative  today,  differing  in  discus- 
sion concerning  the  data  collected  by  the  committee.  He 
insisted  that  the  causes  suggested  were  not  relevant  and  that 
there  were  more  important  ones,  but  he  refused  to  state 
what  they  were. 

It  would  be  very  easy  either  to  pass  judgment  on  Henry’s  behavior 
or  to  discipline  him  by  insisting  that  he  cooperate.  This  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  If  a system  of  records  had  been  kept  for  a period 
of  time  concerning  Henry’s  behavior  in  the  past,  as  well  as  his  back- 
ground, the  cause  or  causes  might  be  found  of  which  the  behavior  is 
only  a symptom.  If  not,  then  additional  incidents  may  have  to  be 
observed,  and  more  investigating  carried  on.  Parallel  records  of  a 
normal  and  of  a problem  student,  with  a concurrent  study  of  back- 
grounds, are  very  interesting  and  significant. 

1 Staff  of  the  Division  of  Child  Development,  Helping  Teachers  Understand  Children.  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  Washington,  1945,  pp.  32-33. 
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10.  Cumulative  Records 

One  time-saving  method  of  handling  the  data  connected  with 
modern  teaching  is  that  of  the  cumulative  record.  It  begins  with  the 
child’s  entrance  into  the  school  and  is  continued  until  he  is  no  longer 
a member.  Bulletin  241,  Secondary  School  Manual,  standardizes  the 
keeping  of  such  a record.  It  includes  not  only  the  socio-economic 
background  but  the  school  attendance,  achievement,  health  record, 
interests,  test  scores,  and  so  forth.  If  the  administration  makes  such 
data  available  to  all  teachers,  much  benefit  may  be  derived.  If  the 
objectives  of  the  school  are  well  defined,  the  teacher  can  observe  many 
contributing  factors  that  show  growth  and  maturity,  thus  saving  him 
many  hours  of  work  in  getting  the  information  for  himself. 

The  average  teacher  may  appear  to  be  overwhelmed  in  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  school  in  view  of  the  duties  imposed  by  modern  education.  The 
first  reaction  will  be:  When  can  I find  time,  since  my  classes  are  over- 

crowded and  I have  to  serve  on  committees  as  well  as  participate  in  extra- 
curricular activities?  The  answer  lies  in  three  general  statements:  First, 

that  each  teacher  must  be  well  informed  about  the  material  in  the  field  of 
social  education  before  he  begins  to  teach;  second,  that  he  should  be  as  well 
informed  about  the  object  of  his  teaching,  the  pupil,  as  he  is  about  his 
subject;  and  third,  that,  as  he  gains  experience,  he  becomes  more  efficient 
in  teaching  both  his  subject  and  his  object  simultaneously. 

The  teacher  must  remain  throughout  his  teaching  career  a student 
of  youth  and  society;  seeking  answers  to  the  problems  of  both.  He 
must  realize  that  there  is  a changing  process  going  on  in  society  at  all 
times  and  that  new  knowledge  is  being  developed  concerning  adoles- 
cents. His  ideas  and  methods  must  evolve  to  meet  these  changes.  No 
individual  contributes  his  share  to  the  group  who  does  not  meet  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  to  think  and  to  act  for  the  total  good. 


4 

EVALUATING  THE  CURRICULUM  BY  THE  STUDENTS 

Student  evaluation  of  the  teaching  can  be  of  great  value.  As  partial  evi- 
dence of  the  results  of  teaching,  it  can  help  to  provide  direction  for  curric- 
ulum improvement.  The  learner’s  reaction  determines,  to  a great  extent, 
his  participation  and  the  nature  and  effectiveness  of  what  he  learns.  It 
requires  courage  for  a teacher  to  seek  this  evidence.  It  will  be  more  valid 
if  questionnaires  are  not  signed. 

When  mimeographed,  items  may  be  changed  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions. 
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STUDENT  OPINIONNAIRE  ON  TEACHING 
Here  is  a list  of  statements  about  your  course.  What  do  you  think 
is  good  and  what  not  so  good?  You  are  asked  to  check  the  statements 
—under  “Yes”,  “Doubtful”  (?) , or  “No”— so  that  there  may  be  a good 
report  on  what  you  think.  You  need  not  sign  your  name. 

Check  each  statement  truthfully  and  thoughtfully  so  that  the  best 
kind  of  course  can  be  planned  for  you  and  for  those  who  will  fol- 
low you.  EXAMPLES  Yes  ? No 


The  topics  I study  in  this  subject  are  very  valuable 
to  me 

V 

My  fellow  students  are  friendly  

V 

My  teacher  is  hard  to  get  to  know  

V 

STATEMENTS 

Yes 

f 

No 

1.  This  course  is  very  interesting  to  me  

2.  I am  getting  information  that  will  be  valuable  all 

my  life  

3.  This  course  will  help  me  in  my  chosen  occupation 

4.  The  way  this  class  is  run  helps  me  to  make  friends 

5.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  “over  my  head”  

6.  I would  be  learning  more  if  I were  working  some- 
where   

7.  I have  trouble  in  studying  this  subject 

8.  The  teacher  seems  to  have  some  favorites  in  this 

class  

9.  My  assignments  in  this  class  are  clear  and  definite 

10.  My  work  in  this  subject  is  teaching  me  to  think— to 
consider  facts  and  make  decisions 

11.  Most  of  my  work  in  this  course  is  so  I can  get  a 

good  grade  

12.  My  teacher  is  up  to  date  in  what  he  knows  and  does 

13.  The  teacher  in  this  class  does  most  of  the  talking  . . 

14.  I am  learning  how  to  study  

15.  I would  like  to  have  a lot  of  books  on  this  subject  for 

my  own  „ 

1G.  My  teacher  should  mix  more  freely  with  the  students 

17.  I am  afraid  when  I am  called  on  to  make  reports 

18.  I have  opportunities  to  act  as  a leader  in  this  class  . . 

19.  My  teacher  praises  pupils  more  often  than  he  blames 

them  

20.  The  pupils  in  this  class  help  to  plan  the  work 

21.  I feel  free  to  talk  over  my  personal  problems  with  this 

teacher  

22.  My  teacher  seems  to  like  his  job  

23.  My  teacher  has  a good  sense  of  humor  

24.  Disciplinary  cases  are  well  handled  in  this  class  ... 

25.  I am  enthusiastic  about  my  work  in  this  class  

If  you  were  planning  for  this  class,  what  changes  would  you  make?  List  any 

changes.  Use  the  other  side  of  this  paper. 
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5 

EVALUATING  A SCHOOL’S  PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAL 

EDUCATION 


The  inclusion  of  the  following  excerpts  of  Section  D-16,  Social  Studies,  of 
the  1950  Evaluative  Criteria 1 of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards  is  by  courtesy  of  the  Study.  They  provide  similar  sections  for  self- 
appraisal and  curriculum  improvement  in  all  subject  areas.  The  principles 
are  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  teacher  is  referred  to  the  Criteria  for  complete 
treatment.  These  excerpts  should  be  used  for  a self-evaluation  by  teachers 
and  school  departments.  They  will  be  used  as  standards  for  evaluation  by 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  vnd  Secondary  Schools  for  the  next 
ten  years : 

Guiding  Principles 

The  social  studies  consist  of  those  courses,  activities,  or  units  of 
instruction  which  help  meet  the  social  needs  of  secondary  school 
pupils  and  prepare  them  to  meet  problems  of  adult  living.  Although 
the  social  studies  may  consist  of  courses  having  such  titles  as  History, 
Civics,  or  Problems  of  Democracy,  all  of  these  courses  include  a variety 
of  experiences  designed  to  develop  in  each  pupil  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  principles  and  tenets  of  democratic  living. 
With  these  understandings  and  appreciations  are  developed  specific 
knowledges  and  skills  necessary  to  participate  in  a democracy  with  due 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  others  while  assuming  individual  rights 
and  responsibilities. 

The  social  studies  classroom  is  a laboratory  of  democratic  living 
in  which  pupils  and  teacher  practice  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
American  democracy.  The  classroom  is  a workshop  for  study  of  con- 
temporary problems  of  group  living  in  which  past  and  present  events 
are  considered  as  bases  for  understanding  present  issues  and  problems 
confronting  citizens  of  the  local  community,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

NATURE  OF  OFFERINGS 

Check  List 


The  social  studies  offerings 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


1.  Emphasize  the  study  of  contemporary  problems  of 
individual,  group,  and  intergroup  living. 

2.  Stress,  in  all  problems  studied,  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  individuals  in  a democracy. 

3.  Stress,  in  all  problems  studied,  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals in  a democracy. 

4.  Provide  a clear  understanding  of  governmental  or- 
ganization and  administration. 


( ) 5.  Attempt  to  develop  in  pupils  a -wholesome  al- 

legiance to  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

x Evaluative  Criteria,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards 
19s0. 
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( ) 6. 

( ) 7. 

( ) 8. 

( ) 9. 

( ) io. 

( ) 11. 

( ) 12. 

( ) 13- 

( ) 14- 

( ) 15- 

( ) 16- 

( ) 17. 

( ) 18- 

( ) 19- 

( ) 20. 

( ) 21. 

( ) 22. 

( ) 23. 

Check  List 
( ) 1- 


Illustrate  the  contributions  of  the  past  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  present  socioeconomic  problems. 

Emphasize  geographical  conditions  which  have  a 
bearing  on  socioeconomic  problems. 

Provide  opportunity  for  pupils  to  study  and  de- 
velop understandings  concerning  present  interna- 
tional and  world  problems. 

Provide  opportunity  for  pupils  to  study  problems 
and  conditions  relative  to  war  and  peace. 

Assist  in  preparing  pupils  to  assume  responsibili- 
ties and  to  practice  methods  of  democratic  action 
in  the  conduct  of  school  activities. 

Assist  pupils  in  mastering  methods  and  techniques 
of  critical  thinking  concerning  social  problems. 

Stress  the  study  of  a few  major  problems  rather 
than  sketchy  presentation  of  many  problems. 

Aim  to  provide  pupils  with  knowledge  and  under- 
standing to  deal  with  probable  future  social 
problems. 

Attempt  to  develop  skills  and  techniques  in  recog- 
nizing and  effectively  dealing  with  propaganda. 

Aid  pupils  in  understanding  interrelationships 
among  political,  social,  and  economic  problems. 

Include  opportunities  for  pupils  to  study  contro- 
versial issues. 

Assist  pupils  in  understanding  ideologies  which 
differ  from  democracy. 

Provide  opportunities  to  study  problems  of  home 
and  family  living  and  the  importance  of  successful 
family  life. 

Provide  for  the  sound  development  of  the  con- 
cept of  general  welfare  and  individual  and  group 
responsibilities  connected  with  it. 

Aid  pupils  in  understanding  functional  economics 
and  the  basic  principles  of  economic  relationships. 

Provide  opportunities  to  practice  group  leadership 
and  followership. 


PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 


The  social  studies  are  conducted  in  a classroom- 
laboratory  situation  which  provides  for  a variety 
of  activities. 
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( ) 2. 

The  social  studies  classroom  is  equipped  with  mov- 
able furniture  that  can  be  adapted  to  group 
activities. 

( ) 3. 

Bookshelves  are  provided  and  are  readily  ac- 
cessible. 

( ) 4. 

Magazine  racks  are  provided. 

( ) 5. 

Filing  cabinets  are  provided. 

( ) 6. 

The  room  can  be  darkened  for  effective  use  of 
visual  aids. 

( ) 7. 

Visual-aid  equipment  including  films  is  available. 

( ) 8. 

Such  audio  equipment  as  radio,  phonograph,  and 
recording  machines  is  available  for  classroom  use. 

( ) 9- 

Display  or  exhibit  space  is  provided. 

( ) io. 

Areas  or  tables  for  project  work  are  provided. 

( ) 11. 

Map-  and  graph-making  materials  and  supplies  are 
available. 

( ) 12- 

Accessible  storage  facilities  are  available  for  models, 
maps,  specimens,  and  similar  instructional  equip- 
ment. 

( ) 13- 


( ) 14- 

INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Check  List 


( ) 1- 

Instruction  in  social  studies  contributes  to  the 
school’s  objectives. 

( ) 2. 

Instruction  is  directed  toward  clearly  formulated, 
comprehensive  (or  long  range)  objectives  for 
social  studies. 

( ) 3. 

Specific  instructional  activities  contribute  to  the 
comprehensive  objectives  of  the  social  studies 
program. 

( ) 4. 

There  is  evidence  of  careful  planning  and  prepa- 
ration for  instructional  activities. 

( ) 5.  Instructional  activities  are  readily  adapted  to  new 


( ) 6. 

or  changing  social  conditions  with  educational 
implications. 

Pupil  needs,  interests,  and  experiences  are  utilized 
in  the  development  of  instructional  activities. 

( ) 7. 

Opportunity  is  provided  for  pupils  to  plan,  con- 
duct, and  evaluate  social  studies  activities. 
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( ) 8.  Such  techniques  as  individual  and  committee  re- 

ports, panel  discussions,  forums,  and  debates  are 
used. 

( ) 9.  The  instructional  activities  are  articulated  with 


( ) 10. 

social  studies  experiences  of  preceding  grade  levels. 

The  instructional  activities  are  integrated  with 
social  studies  experiences  of  the  same  grade  level. 

( ) 11. 

Flexible  or  differentiated  assignments  are  used  to 
make  provision  for  individual  differences. 

( ) 12. 

Use  is  made  of  community  resources  as  a means 
of  enriching  and  expanding  the  learning  activities. 

( ) 13- 

The  instructional  activities  are  adjusted  to  make 
use  of  current  social,  political,  or  economic  events 
of  significance. 

( ) 14.  Classwork  in  social  studies  is  related,  when  appro- 


( ) 15. 

priate,  to  classwork  in  other  fields. 

Controversial  issues  are  dealt  with  democratically 
and  realistically,  assuring  the  presentation  of  all 

points  of  view. 

( ) 16. 

( ) 17. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

Chfck  List 

Although  it  is  advisable  that  much  of  the  following  reading 
material  be  located  in  the  social  studies  classroom,  items  may 
be  checked  if  they  are  located  in  the  school  library  and  are 
readily  accessible  to  social  studies  pupils  at  any  time  during  the 


school  day. 

( ) I- 

A variety  of  authentic  and  representative  reading 
material  is  provided. 

( ) 2. 

Reading  materials  are  selected  to  meet  a variety 
of  reading  levels  of  pupils. 

( ) 3. 

A variety  of  source  unit  materials  is  available. 

( ) 4. 

Source  books  and  reference  materials  include  read- 
ing  which  parallels  significant  aspects  of  the  course 
content. 

( ) 5. 

Source  materials  emphasizing  local  history  and 
social  problems  are  available. 

f ) 6. 

Fiction  which  makes  a contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  social  problems  is  available. 

( ) 7. 

Biographies  which  contribute  to  social  understand- 
ing are  available. 
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( ) 8.  A variety  of  pamphlets,  including  United  States 

Government  and  United  Nations  publications,  is 
on  file. 


( ) 9.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  available  for  class- 

room use. 

( ) 10.  Maps,  films,  charts,  models,  globes,  and  similar  in- 

structional materials  are  available. 

( ) 11.  Study  guides  or  workbooks  are  provided. 

( ) 12- 

( ) 13- 


METHODS  OF  EVALUATION 


Check  List 

( ) 1.  Evaluation  activities  are  considered  an  integral 

part  of  the  teaching-learning  situation. 

( ) 2.  Methods  of  evaluation  used  are  appropriate  to  the 

nature  of  the  objective  to  be  measured. 

( ) 3.  Standardized  achievement  tests  are  used  which 

measure  progress  toward  instructional  objectives. 

( ) 4.  The  staff  examines  the  validity  and  reliability  data 

for  commercial  tests  which  are  used. 

( ) 5.  Teacher-prepared  objective  and  essay  examinations 

are  used. 

( ) 6.  Efforts  are  made  to  improve  the  marking  of  essay 

examinations. 

( ) 7.  Pupils  participate  in  the  evaluation  of  their  own 

progress  in  the  learning  activities. 

( ) 8.  Evaluation  is  made  of  pupil  social  behavior  in  a 

variety  of  school  situations. 

( ) 9.  Evaluation  results  are  used  to  plan  and  guide  the 

learning  activities. 

( ) 10.  Systematic  records  are  kept  of  the  results  of  all 

evaluations. 

( ) 11.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  recognize  that  tests  should 

be  used  to  reveal  strengths'  and  to  point  out  areas 
for  improvement. 

( ) 12. 

( ) 13- 


Evaluations 

Other  parts  include  check  lists  on  Organization,  Instructional 
Staff,  Outcomes,  and  Special  Characteristics  of  the  Social  Studies. 
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LIST  OF  TESTS 

Anderson,  H.  R.,  Lindquist,  E.  F.,  and  Berg,  H.  D. 

“Selected  Test  Items  in  American  History,”  Bulletin  No.  6 (revised) 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anderson,  H.  R.,  Lindquist,  E.  F.,  and  Stutz,  F.  H. 

“Selected  Test  Items  in  World  History,”  Bulletin  No.  9 (revised) 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anderson,  H.  R.,  and  Lindquist,  E.  F. 

“Selected  Test  Items  in  Economics” 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Baker,  H.  J. 

Baker’s  “Telling  What  I Do”  Tests 

Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 
Bell,  H.  M. 

The  Adjustment  Inventory 

Psychological  Corporation,  New  York  City 
Bernreuter,  R.  G. 

Personality  Inventory 

Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  University,  California 
Cleeton,  G.  U. 

Vocational  Interest  Inventory 

McKnight  and  McKnight,  Bloomington,  Illinois 
Cole,  L.,  and  Richards,  R.  C. 

Cole-Richards  test  for  the  Understanding  of  American  History 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 
Eckert,  R.  E.,  and  Wilson,  H.  E. 

“What  Would  You  Do?  A Survey  of  Student  Opinion” 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Evaluation  Staff  of  the  Eight-Year  Study.  (Progressive  Education  Association) 
“Analysis  of  Controversial  Writing.”  Form  5.31 
“Application  of  Principles.”  Form  1.5 

“Application  of  Certain  Principles  of  Logical  Reasoning.”  Form  5.11 

“Index  to  Interest  and  Activities.”  Forms  8.2  b;  8.2  c 

“Interpretation  of  Data  Test.”  Forms  2.52;  2.71 

“Nature  of  Proof.”  Form  5.22 

“Questionnaire  on  Voluntary  Reading.”  Form  3.31 

“Test  on  Sources  of  Information.”  Form  7.1 

Cooperative  Test  Service  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  New  York 
City 

Haggerty,  M.  W.,  Olson,  W.  C.,  and  Wickman,  E.  K. 

“Haggerty-Olson-Wickman  Behavior  Rating  Schedules” 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Hill,  H.  C. 

“Hill  Test  on  Civic  Attitudes” 

Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 
Hill,  H.  C„  and  Wilson,  H.  E. 

“Hill-Wilson  Civic  Action  Test” 

Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 
“Inquiry  on  Student  Needs,”  Bulletin  243,  Curriculum  Improvement  by  a Secondary 
School  Faculty 

Harrisburg,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1950 
Heston,  Joseph  C. 

“Personal  Adjustment  Inventory” 

Psychological  Corporation,  New  York  City 
Kefauver,  G.  N.,  and  Hand,  H.  C. 

“Kefauver-Hand  Guidance  Tests  and  Inventories” 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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Lindquist,  E.  F. 

“Iowa  Every-Pupil  Tests  of  Basic  Skills”  (Advanced  Battery) 

“Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development”  (Especially  those  tests  dealing  with 
Basic  Social  Concepts,  Interpretation  of  Reading  Materials  in  Social  Science 
and  Use  of  Source  of  Information.) 

Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago.  Illinois 
Morse,  H.  T.,  and  McCune,  G.  H. 

“Selected  Items  for  the  Teaching  of  Study  Skills.”  Bulletin  No.  15 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Remers,  H.  R.,  and  Shimberg,  B. 

“S.  R.  A.  Youth  Inventory” 

Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Stanford  Social  Education  Investigation 
“Junior  High  School  Interest  Index” 

“Library  and  Source  of  Information  Test” 

Stanford  University,  California 
Strong,  E.  K.,  Jr., 

Vocational  Interest  Blank 

Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  University,  California 


Thurstone,  L.  L. 

“Thurstone  Temperament  Schedule” 

Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Tyler,  H.  T.,  and  Kimber,  G.  C. 

“Tyler  and  Kimber  Study  Skills  Tests” 

Psychological  Corporation,  New  York  City 
Washbume,  J.  N. 

"Washburne  Social  Adjustment  Inventory” 

W'orld  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Watson,  G.,  and  Glaser,  E.  M. 

“Watson-Glaser  Critical  Thinking  Appraisal” 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Wrightstone,  J.  W. 

“Cooperative  Test  of  Social  Abilities” 

Cooperative  Test  Service  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  New  York 
City 

SUMMARY 


1.  Evaluation  is  the  process  of  gathering,  interpreting,  and  using 
evidence  on  the  growth  in  the  way  students  think,  feel,  and  act. 
It  includes  educational  measurement  and  other  types  of  appraisal 
as  well. 

2.  The  learner  functions  as  a unit.  As  growth  is  comprehensive, 
so  must  be  its  evaluation.  Otherwise  teaching  and  learning  may 
result  only  in  the  artificial  memorization  of  information. 

3.  What  is  evaluated  determines  what  is  taught. 

4.  Few  tests  can  be  purchased  to  measure  functional  outcomes. 
These  must  be  teacher-constructed. 

5.  As  much  objective  measurement  as  possible  should  be  used. 
However,  to  appraise  the  greater  outcomes  (understanding,  atti- 
tudes, and  changes  in  the  way  students  think,  feel,  and  act) , 
questionnaires  and  check  lists  are  indispensable. 

6.  Newer-type  pencil-paper  test  items  involve  the  ability:  (1)  to 
interpret  data,  (2)  to  weigh  evidence,  (3)  to  form  generaliza- 
tions or  principles,  and  (4)  to  apply  principles  to  new  situations. 

7.  Since  evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  teaching,  growth  toward 
its  objectives  should  be  a constant  challenge. 
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CHAPTER  V 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  AND  RESOURCES 
FOR  THE  SECONDARY  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  variety  and  number  of  materials  and  resources  for  use  in  the 
social  studies  make  a complete  listing  of  them  prohibitive,  however 
desirable  such  a listing  would  be.  Selective  lists  of  books  and  supple- 
mentary readings  are  included  for  each  grade  level  in  Chapter  III. 
Other  materials  and  resources  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  sample 
units  that  are  included  in  the  report.  Many  are  referred  to  in  Chap- 
ters I and  II.  This  chapter  is  intended  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
variety  of  such  materials  and  resources  and  the  sources  through  which 
they  may  be  secured. 
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THE  NEEDS,  INTERESTS,  AND  EXPERIENCES  OF  YOUTH 

Needs  are  recognized  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Their  interests  and 
experiences  are  more  real  to  them  than  the  printed  and  graphic  ma- 
terials which  are  used  in  the  classroom.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  catalog  the  needs  and  interests  of  youth  at  particular  age  levels. 
But  since  needs  and  interests  vary  from  one  group  to  another  and 
from  one  community  to  another,  such  guides  are  only  suggestive.  The 
teacher  or  group  of  teachers  should  make  a study  of  their  own  pupils. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  inventory  tests  as  suggested  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  through  the  keeping  of  anecdotal  records  of  the 
pupils,  and  in  other  ways. 

Pupil  experiences,  like  recognized  needs  and  interests,  may  be 
capitalized  upon  in  class  discussion  and  through  individual  and  group 
learning  projects.  They  not  only  give  direction  to  learning,  but  clothe 
it  with  substance  and  meaning. 

COMMUNITY  MATERIALS  AND  RESOURCES 

Next  to  pupil  experiences  and  interests  the  community  provides  the 
most  available  and  meaningful  materials  and  resources  for  social 
learning.  Whether  large  or  small,  the  community  represents  a cross 
section  of  society.  It  possesses  a physical  existence,  basic  social  insti- 
tutions, and  reveals  social  values,  processes,  and  functions.  It  is  the 
environment  within  which  the  pupils  live  and  with  which  they  are 
most  familiar. 

The  types  of  community  materials  and  resources  that  are  useful  in 
social  learning  were  indicated  in  Chapter  II.  Some  of  the  sources 
from  which  these  materials  and  resources  may  be  secured  are: 

1.  Classified  section  of  the  telephone  directory 

2.  Newspaper  office— regular  files  and  anniversary  editions 

3.  Government  offices— council,  commissioners,  courts;  police,  street, 
park,  health,  sanitation,  and  fire  departments 

4.  Chamber  of  commerce,  historical  society,  museum,  libraries,  and 
civic  and  service  clubs 

5.  Business,  insurance,  real  estate,  utility  and  transportation  com- 
panies 

6.  Church  and  welfare  institutions 

7.  County,  State,  and  federal  agencies  located  within  the  community 
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READING  MATERIALS  AND  RESOURCES 

Reading  materials  and  resources  include  basic  materials  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all  pupils,  reference  materials  available  to  them  when 
needed,  and  supplementary  or  enrichment  materials.  The  textbook 
is  probably  the  most  basic  and  widely  used  tool  of  learning.  It  pro- 
vides each  member  of  the  class  with  graded  and  organized  reading 
materials  and  with  selected  pictures,  maps,  charts,  and  other  visual 
aids  to  learning.  It  includes  suggested  learning  activities  and  lists  of 
supplementary  readings. 

While  the  improvement  of  textbooks  has  exceeded  that  of  some 
aspects  of  teaching,  the  teacher  must  make  a selection  among  texts  of 
varying  merit  and  usefulness.  Rating  scales  for  the  evaluation  of 
textbooks  have  been  made.  Such  scales  may  be  found  in  Education 
for  Social  Competence  by  Quillen  and  Hanna  and  the  Teaching  of 
the  Social  Studies  by  Wesley.  Suggestions  for  analyzing  a social  studies 
textbook  will  be  found  in  Bibliography  of  Textbooks  in  the  Social 
Studies  by  Alice  Spieseke,  published  by  the  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies.  This  bulletin  also  lists  the  available  textbooks  by 
subject  areas  and  school  levels,  giving  the  authors,  titles,  publishers, 
price,  and  date  of  publication. 

1.  Reference  Works 

Reference  works  that  are  uesful  in  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies 
include  the  following: 

a.  Encyclopedias— Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  World  Book  Encyclo- 
pedia, Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  and  the  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Social  Sciences 

b.  Yearbooks— World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts,  American  Year- 
book, and  the  Statesman’s  Yearbook 

c.  Special  reference  works— Dictionary  of  American  History,  The 
Pennsylvania  Manual,  U.  S.  Congressional  Directory,  Famous 
First  Facts,  Who’s  Who  in  America,  Goode’s  School  Atlas,  and 
Shepherd’s  Historical  Atlas. 

2.  Supplementary  Reading  Materials  and  Resources 

Supplementary  reading  materials  and  resources  in  book  form  in- 
clude biography,  nonfiction,  and  fiction.  These  materials  have  been 
graded  and  cataloged.  Guides  to  them  include  catalog  publications 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
the  John  Day  Company,  the  Horn  Book,  American  Guide  to  Historical 
Literature,  and  the  book  review  sections  of  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature  and  educational  journals. 
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There  is  a wealth  oi  reading  materials  in  booklet  and  pamphlet 
form.  Some  of  these  are  intended  for  use  as  tests.  Others  are  intended 
for  the  enrichment  of  learning.  While  they  stress  current  affairs  and 
interest,  many  of  them  deal  with  historical  subjects.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  sources  of  such  materials: 

American  Association  for  the  United  Nations 
45  East  hath  Street 
New  York  21,  New  York 

A variety  of  inexpensive  pamphlet  materials  dealing  with  the  UN  and  its 
affiliated  organizations.  Many  of  its  publications  are  issued  through  the  Com- 
mission to  Study  the  Organization  for  Peace,  the  research  affiliate  of  the 
organization. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
405  West  117th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Books,  pamphlets,  and  reports  dealing  with  international  problems  and  post- 
war reconstruction.  Its  publication.  International  Conciliation,  appears  ten 
times  a year,  75^  per  year,  $2  for  three  years. 

Citizenship  Education  Study 
Elb  Merrick  Avenue 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 

Pamphlets  containing  useful  materials  and  suggestions  to  teachers  in  planning 
and  evaluating  youth  activities.  Example:  Problem  Solving. 

Consumer  Education  Study 

National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals 
1201  16th  Street,  NAV. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Materials  on  various  aspects  of  consumer  education,  some  intended  primarily 
for  teachers,  others  for  pupil  use.  List  of  free  and  inexpensive  teaching  aids 
for  high  schools. 

Department  of  State 
Division  of  Public  Liaison 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Distributes  a variety  of  free  materials:  documents,  speeches,  articles  on  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  related  topics. 

Foreign  Policy  Association 
22  East  38th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 

Headline  Booklets,  35^  each,  six  for  S2.  An  excellent  series  of  pamphlets 
appearing  bimonthly,  dealing  with  international  affairs  and  specific  areas  which 
are  currently  in  the  spotlight.  A $5  membership  includes  the  Headline  series 
and  semimonthly  bulletin  which  gives  briefer  coverage  of  current  issues. 

Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
J East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
leaching  aids  on  family  security) 
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Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education 
25  Press  Building 
New  York  University 
New  York  3,  New  York 

Bulletins  and  resource  units  worked  out  by  teachers  in  summer  workshops 
available  in  an  attempt  to  improve  economic  teaching  in  the  school  curriculum. 

League  of  Women  Voters 
726  Jackson  Place  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Pamphlets  on  current  domestic  and  international  problems;  most  publications 
are  10^  and  15^. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
1201  16th  Street  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Problems  in  American  Life  Series.  Resource  units  on  such  topics  as  schools, 
population,  public  opinion,  public  administration,  causes  of  war.  30^  each, 
cheaper  in  quantities. 

National  Planning  Association 
800  21st  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Pamphlets  and  materials  useful  in  current  economic  problems. 

New  York  Times 
School  Service  Department 
Times  Square 
New  York  18,  New  York 

Report  on  the  news,  filmstrips  issued  every  month  during  school  year  accom- 
panied by  teacher’s  manual. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
(Order  materials  from: 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Company 
Columbus,  Ohio) 

Sponsors  a series  of  “text-units”  in  social  studies,  materials  focused  on  current 
problems  and  intended  for  pupil  reading  and  study. 

Pan  American  Union 

17th  and  Constitution  Avenue 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Publishes  many  materials  on  Latin  America,  most  of  them  b(  each. 

Public  Affairs  Committee 
22  East  39th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 

Publishes  the  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  a series  of  over  one  hundred  titles 
dealing  with  such  problems  as  employment,  health,  racial  problems,  soil  con- 
servation. 20^  each,  cheaper  by  subscription. 

Town  Hall,  Inc. 

New  York  18,  New  York 

Publishes  transcripts  of  discussions  of  America’s  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air. 
with  supplementary  materials  appended.  ?4.50  per  year. 
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United  Nations 

Department  of  Public  Information 
Lake  Success,  New  York 

Books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  films,  filmstrips,  and  charts  on  the  UN,  its  affiliated 
agencies,  and  current  news  of  UN  activities,  ranging  in  price  from  free  to  $1 
or  more. 

United  States  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Free  or  inexpensive  pamphlets  are  published  by  many  government  agencies 
and  sold  through  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Price  lists  are  available  on 
44  topics,  of  which  the  following  are  most  pertinent  for  social  studies  teachers: 
Geological  Survey;  Public  Domain;  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  Transportation 
and  Panama  Canal;  Labor;  Geography  and  Exploration;  Tariff;  Forestry;  Irri- 
gation; Drainage,  Water  Power;  American  History  and  Biography;  Maps;  Politi- 
cal Science;  National  Museum;  Territories  and  Insular  Possessions;  Foreign  Re- 
lations; Immigration;  Children’s  Bureau;  World  War  II.  Request  free  price 
lists  for  the  subjects  in  which  you  are  interested  by  writing  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Notes  on 
government  publications  appear  regularly  in  Social  Education. 

University  of  Chicago  Round  Table 
University  of  Chicago 
Chicago  37,  Illinois 

Transcripts  of  the  weekly  radio  program  devoted  to  discussion  of  current 
problems  with  additional  notes  and  bibliography.  $3  a year. 

World  Affairs  Council 

623  Sutter  Street 

San  Francisco  2,  California 

Makes  available  “discussion  packets”  of  materials  on  international  problems. 
Current  titles  include  “Next  Steps  in  World  Organization”  (50^)  and  “Ameri- 
can World  Trade  Policy”  (25^) 

World  Peace  Foundation 
40  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Publishes  pamphlets  on  problems  of  international  relations  and  world  affairs. 
CURRENT  EVENTS  MATERIALS 

Current  events  materials  prepared  for  classroom  use,  or  appropriate 
to  it,  constitute  a form  of  useful  reading.  Their  use  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  social  studies  program  was  treated  in  previous  chapters. 
Sources  from  which  such  materials  may  be  secured  are: 

American  Education  Press,  400  South  Front  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Current  Events,  Every  Week,  Our  Times 
Civic  Education  Service,  1733  K Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Young  Citizen,  The  Junior  Review,  The  American  Observer 
Eton  Publishing  Corporation,  32  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Young  American 

Junior  Scholastic  and  Senior  Scholastic,  7 East  12th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
News  Map  of  Week,  Inc.,  1512  Orleans  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Newsweek,  152  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Reader’s  Digest,  Education  Department,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Time,  Educational  Bureau,  9 Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Publishing  Corporation,  24th  and  N Streets  N.W.,  Washington 
D.  C. 

United  States  News  and  World  Report  World  Week,  7 East  12th  Street,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y. 
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AUDIO  VISUAL  MATERIALS  AND  RESOURCES 

Among  the  graphic  aids  that  add  clarity  and  meaning  to  learning 

in  the  social  studies  are  wall  maps,  globes,  desk  outline  maps,  charts, 

and  graphs.  Sources  from  which  such  materials  can  be  secured  are: 

Air-Age  Research,  100  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Air  maps  and  charts 

Conference  Board,  The,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Weekly  chart  service,  road  maps  of  industry 
G.  F.  Cram  Company,  Inc.,  730  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis  7,  Indiana 
Maps  and  globes 

Denoyer-Geppert  Company,  5235  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Wall  maps,  globes,  atlases,  charts,  and  pictures 
Education  Research  Council,  310  East  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
Wall  and  desk  “Brief-O-Chart” 

Friendship  Press,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Atlases  and  pictured  maps 

C.  S.  Hammond  Company,  88  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Wall  maps,  atlases,  and  globes 
Historical  Publishing  Company,  Topeka,  Kansas 
Maps  of  historical  America 

McKinley  Publishing  Company,  809-811  North  19th  Street,  Philadelphia  30 
Desk  and  wall  outline  maps  and  globes 
National  Forum,  Inc.,  407  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Social  Studies  poster-charts 

A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Company,  3333  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Wall  maps,  globes,  and  charts 

Rand  McNally  and  Company,  111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Graded  program  of  wall  maps,  atlases,  and  globes;  desk  outline  maps  and 
charts 

Webster  Costello  Company,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
Wall  maps  and  globes 


Pictures 

Pictures  are  used  extensively  in  social  studies  instruction.  Some 
teachers  make  effective  use  of  picture  materials  found  in  the  pupil’s 
textbook,  pictures  clipped  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
sources,  and  educational  films  and  slides.  Picture  materials  in  the 
form  of  pictured  study  units,  flat  pictures,  and  pictorial  charts  may  be 
secured  from  the  following  sources: 

American  Corporation,  2 W.  45th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Building  America,  the  picture  magazine 

F.  E.  Compton  and  Company,  100  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Units  of  pictures  in  the  social  studies 

Denoyer-Geppert,  5235  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Pageant  of  a Nation— a mounted  set  of  40  paintings,  by  Ferris,  and  class- 
room wall  pictures 

Grolier  Society,  2 W.  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Visualized  Curriculum  Series 

Here  and  There  Posters,  Box  101,  Jackson  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Civic  Interest  Posters,  weekly  service 

Informative  Classroom  Picture  Publishers,  1209  Kalamazoo  Avenue,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan 

Teaching  Pictured  Units— United  States  and  World  Peoples 
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A.  A.  Lampl,  4817  Windsor  Avenue,  Philadelphia  43 
Series  of  portfolios  on  World  History 

Latin  American  Village,  121  Monterey  Avenue,  P.  O.  Box  231,  El  Monte, 
California 

Folios  of  Pictures  on  Latin  America 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  5th  Avenue  and  82nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Reproductions  and  masterpieces 

National  Geographic  Society,  School  Service,  16th  and  M Streets  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Separate  color  sheets  from  National  Geographic 
F.  A.  Owens  Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  New  York 
Pictured  Units  on  the  social  studies 
Perry  Print  Company,  Malden,  Massachusetts 

Variety  of  pictures  on  historical  and  literary  subjects 
Photographic  History  Service,  Box  2401,  Hollywood,  California 
Pictured  Study  Units  in  history 
Pictures  for  Democracy,  59  W.  56th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Pictures  showing  advantages  of  democracy 
Pictorial  Statistics,  22  E.  4th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Picture  graphs  on  all  phases  of  living 
Teaching  Materials  Service,  Pleasantville,  New  York 
Pictured  charts  and  posters 

Films,  Filmstrips,  Slides,  and  Recordings 

Educational  films,  filmstrips,  slides,  and  recordings  have  been  pro- 
duced in  volume  for  use  in  the  classroom.  A few  of  the  sources  from 
which  these  materials  can  be  purchased  or  rented  are: 

American  Council  on  Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Audio-Scriptions,  1619  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Castle  Films,  445  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  Recording  Corporation,  799  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Current  History  Films,  77  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Films  of  the  Nations,  Inc.,  55  W.  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

March  of  Time,  369  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Teaching  Films  Custodians,  Inc.,  25  W.  43rd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

United  World  Films,  445  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Film  Guides 

Among  useful  guides  to  these  materials  are: 

Educational  Film  Guide,  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950  University  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

1000  and  One,  The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films,  Educational  Screen, 
64  E.  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Recordings  for  School  Use,  by  M.  J.  Robert,  American  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Film,  filmstrip,  and  slide  distributing  centers  operating  on  a rental 
and  membership  basis  have  been  organized  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  teacher  will  find  their  services  most  helpful  in  selecting 
and  securing  the  materials  desired. 


Using  Resource  Materials 


FREE  AND  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS  AND  RESOURCES 

There  are  many  available  materials  and  resources  in  the  form  of 
free  or  inexpensive  pamphlets,  booklets,  pictures,  maps,  charts,  graphs, 
reports,  and  studies  that  may  be  used  in  the  social  studies.  Sources 
from  which  such  materials  may  be  secured  include  government 
agencies;  state  historical  societies  and  commissions;  travel  agencies, 
information  offices  and  embassies  of  foreign  countries  located  in  the 
United  States;  transportation,  trade,  and  industrial  companies;  and 
business,  labor,  educational,  and  patriotic  organizations. 

Some  of  these  materials  are  propagandistic.  All  of  them  are 
pursuasion  materials  to  some  degree  and  in  one  way  or  another.  This 
need  not  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  those  that  are  informational 
and  that  serve  an  educational  purpose.  Their  selection  and  effective 
use  rests  upon  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 
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An  effective  means  of  selecting  these  materials  is  to  check  the  listing 
and  evaluation  of  them  in  such  professional  journals  as  the  Journal 
of  the  NEA,  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Social  Education,  and  The 
Social  Studies.  Bibliographies  of  government  materials  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  Harrisburg, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Information 

Information  concerning  currently  available  free  and  inexpensive 
materials  and  resources  of  all  kinds  may  be  secured  from  the  following 
sources: 

Consumer  Education  Study,  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Princi- 
pals, 1201  16th  Street  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Teaching  Aids  for  High  Schools 
Educator’s  Progress  League,  Randolph,  Wisconsin 
Educator’s  Index  of  Free  Materials 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Divisions  of  Surveys  and  Field  Services, 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Learning  Materials 
Kenworthy,  L.  S.,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  10,  New  York 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Materials  on  World  Affairs  for  Teachers 
Miller,  Bruce,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ontario,  California 
Sources  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Pictures  for  the  Classroom 
Quarrie  Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Educational  Materials 
Teaching  Materials  Service,  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Guide  to  Free  Materials 

FREE  PENNSYLVANIA  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  free  Pennsylvania  publications,  which  are  of  value 
in  social  studies  classes,  are  available  from  the  agencies  listed. 

Requests  should  be  limited  to  use  for  reference  purposes,  not  for 
general  distribution  to  pupils. 

Address  requests  direct  to  listed  agencies. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

No.  620— Pennsylvania  Agriculture— Pennsylvania  Week,  1948 
No.  623— Directory  of  Information— 1949 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BANKING 


Banking  Code  of  Pennsylvania  (1946),  as  amended  $1.00* 

Department  of  Banking  Code  (1937)  , as  amended  .25* 

Building  and  Loan  Code  (1937)  , as  amended  .25* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Almost  Two  Billions  of  Industrial  Expansion  in  Pennsylvania  since  the  war,  1948 
Community  Self-Appraisal 

Emblem  Folder— State  Flag,  Seal,  Coat-of-Arms,  Flower,  Tree,  and  Bird 
Did  You  Know  This  About  Pennsylvania?  (Booklet  of  Cartoons) 


* Small  cost  for  these.  The  rest  are  free. 
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Local  Action  for  Community  Development,  1948 
Pennsylvania  Capitol  Buildings 
Pennsylvania  Religious  Tradition 
Pictorial  Map  of  Pennsylvania 
Small  Enterprises  for  Small  Towns 

State  Planning  Board 

Planning  and  Zoning;  Powers  and  Procedures,  1949.  Vol.  1— Publication  21 
(For  Townships  of  the  Second  Class,  Counties,  Regions) 

Planning  and  Zoning;  Powers  and  Procedures,  1949.  Vol.  2— Publication  22 
(For  Cities,  Boroughs,  First-Class  Townships) 

Local  Powers  for  Community  Development,  1948.  (Vol.  4 of  Planning  and 
Zoning;  Powers  and  Procedures) —Publication  19 
Recreation  Manual,  1949  (Vol.  5 of  Planning  and  Zoning;  Powers  and  Proce- 
dures) —Publication  20 
Local  Tax  Rates,  May-June  1940 

Community  Self-Appraisal  (Revised  Edition)  , April  1942 

Comparative  County  Data,  May  1942.  List  more  recent  publications 

Planning  and  Zoning  Progress  in  Pennsylvania,  July  1942 

Population,  October  1942 

Conservation,  August  1945 

Forest  Resources,  November  1946 

Soil  Conservation,  September  1947 

Minerals  Conservation,  December  1948 

Know  Your  Pennsylvania,  July  1949 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS  AND  WATERS 

Lessons  in  Forest  Protection 
Hemlock— The  State  Tree  of  Pennsylvania 
Community  Forests  in  Pennsylvania 
Protecting  Our  Living  Resources 
Recreational  Map  of  Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSI*  ' 

How  To  Trap  Furbearing  Animals— A 4"  x 7i/>"  illustriiied  pamphlet  contain- 
ing excellent  tips  for  trappers  on  kinds  of  sets,  baits,  equipment,  etc. 

Hunting  Is  A Big  Business— A 4"  x 7i/£"  pamphlet  giving  the  hunting  seasons, 
bag  limits,  licenses  sold,  and  accidents  annually  for  the  past  34  years 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

Pennsylvania’s  Health  (Quarterly  Periodical) 
Pennsylvania’s  Tuberculosis  Program 
Cancer— The  Seven  Danger  Signals 

Bureau  of  Health  Conservation: 

Board  of  Health  Law 
Quarantine  Law 
Restaurant  Hygiene  Law 

Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health: 

Children’s  Bureau  Publications: 

Folder  No.  4— Prenatal  Care 
Folder  No.  8— Infant  Care 
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Folder  No.  30— The  Child  from  One  to  Six 
Folder  No.  324— Your  Child  from  Six  to  Twelve 
Folder  No.  225— Guiding  the  Adolescent 

Nutrition  Division: 

Take  a Look  at  Pennsylvania’s  School  Children 
The  Teen  Age— It  Is  Smart  to  Be  Healthy 
Adult  Years  Can  Be  the  Prime  of  Life 

Division  of  Environmental  Hygiene: 

Safe  Water  Supplies  and  Waste  Disposal  for  Rural  Residents 
Rules  and  Regulations  as  to  Public  Health  Nuisance,  1946 
Model  Nuisance  Ordinances 
Restaurant  Sanitation— Act  of  May  23,  1945 

Engineering  Bureau: 

Clean  Streams  (Published  every  three  months) 

Clean  Streams  vs.  Polluted  Streams  in  Pennsylvania  (Folder) 

Old  Man  River  Does  Sav  Sumpin’  (Folder) 

Venereal  Disease  Division: 

The  Wonderful  Story  of  Life 
Syphilis,  Its  Cause,  Spread  ajid  Cure 
Gonorrhea,  Its  Cause,  Spread  and  Cure 
Decent  Living 

What  You  Should  Know  about  Premarital  Examination  for  Syphilis—  (Stamp 
Out  Syphilis) 

My  Story 

Why  a Blood  Test 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 

County  maps  showing  townships  in  colors,  all  highways,  towns,  villages, 
streams,  etc.,  scale  6,000  feet  to  one  inch.  Only  available  for  the  following 
Counties:  50 


County 

Published 

Armstrong 

1930 

Chester 

1931 

Clinton 

1915 

Columbia  

1914 

Cumberland 

1930 

Dauphin  

1926 

Delaware  

1923 

Elk  

1914 

Forest  

1914 

Fulton 

1912 

Huntingdon 

1915 

County  Published 

Indiana  1931 

Mifflin  . . 1915 

Monroe  1930 

Montour  1915 

Northampton  1930 

Northumberland  1923 

Snyder  1914 

Somerset  1930 

Sullivan  1915 

Union  1915 

Warren  1930 

Wyoming  1912 


Road  Type  Map  of  Pennsylvania,  entire  State,  Size  34"  x 60".  Published  July, 
1940,  showing  State  highways  and  main  connecting  township  and  county  roads, 
various  types  of  road  construction,  county  boundaries,  township  lines,  cities, 
boroughs,  towns  or  villages,  railroads,  streams,  legislative  route  numbers,  the 


Pennsylvania  Turnpike  with  its  traffic  interchanges  40 

Township  Maps— Of  Individual  Townships: 

Single  copy  25 

Two  or  more  .15 
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General  Highway  Series  Maps,  scale  5,208  feet  to  the  inch.  Size  38"  x 50" 
showing  roads,  route  numbers,  county  and  township  lines,  all  buildings  outside 
borough  limits,  made  from  surveys  made  in  1941.  Available  for  all  counties 
except  Berks,  Bucks,  Greene,  Montgomery,  and  Philadelphia  $1.00  per  counly 


PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  AND  MUSEUM  COMMISSION 

Historic  Properties  Folders 
Old  Economy 
Pennsbury  Manor 
Cornwall  Furnace 
Ephrata  Cloister 
Fort  Augusta 
The  Flagship  Niagara 
Daniel  Boone  Homestead 
Drake  Well  Memorial  Park 

Governor  Printz  Park— John  Morton  Homestead.  Each  8 pages. 

Historical  Pennsylvania  Leaflets  (eacli  4 pages) 

The  Pennsylvania  Canals 
Anthony  Wayne,  Man  of  Action 
Stephen  Foster,  Maker  of  American  Songs 
Thaddeus  Stevens 

John  Barry,  Father  of  the  American  Navy 

James  Wilson,  Constitution  Maker 

Harrisburg— Fort,  Ferry  and  Capitol 

Our  First  Federal  Mint 

Pittsburgh,  the  Imperial  City 

The  Fight  For  Free  Schools  in  Pennsylvania 

Guide  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Museum.  3-page  folder 

Pennsylvania  History  and  Morale,  by  S.  K.  Stevens.  10  pages 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

Manual  for  Pennsylvania  Burgesses,  by  Elizabeth  Smedley 
Street  Tree  Planting,  by  John  Stoker 

Local  Government  Charts 

Organization  of  Pennsylvania  County  Government 

Organization  of  Government  of  Philadelphia— County  of  the  First  Class 
Organization  of  Government  of  Philadelphia— City  of  the  First  Class 
Organization  of  Pennsylvania  City  Government— Cities  of  the  Second  Class  and 
Second  Class  A 

Organization  of  Pennsylvania  City  Government— Cities  of  the  Third  Class 
Organization  of  Pennsylvania  Borough  Government 

Organization  of  Pennsylvania  Township  Government— Townships  of  the  First 
Class 

Organization  of  Pennsylvania  Township  Government— Townships  of  the  Sec- 
ond Class 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
Periodic  Publications 

Pennsylvania  Labor  and  Industry  Review— Periodic 

Employment  Conditions  in  Pennsylvania  Industries— Monthly 

Industrial  Injuries  in  Pennsylvania— Monthly 

Industrial  Injuries  in  Pennsylvania— Annual 

Changes  in  the  Cost  of  Living  in  Pennsylvania— Quarterly 
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Current  Trends  in  Pennsylvania  Employment  and  Wages— Quarterly 
Pennsylvania  Employment  Security  Trends  and  Totals— Monthly 
Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Labor  Relations  Board—  Annual 

Labor  Market  Area  Periodicals 

(Send  requests  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service,  Third  and  Forster 
Streets,  Harrisburg) 

Labor  Market  Letters,  monthly,  are  published  for  each  of  the  following  labor 
market  areas:  Altoona,  Chester,  Erie,  Greensburg,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown, 

Lancaster,  Lehigh  Valley,  Norristown,  Oil  City-Franklin,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pottstown,  Reading,  Sayre-Athens,  Schuylkill  County,  Scranton,  Sharon, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Williamsport,  York 

Bimonthly  Labor  Market  Reports  and  Annual  Labor  Market  Surveys  are  pub- 
lished for  each  of  the  following  labor  market  areas:  Altoona,  Erie,  Greensburg, 
Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Lancaster,  Lehigh  Valley,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Reading,  Schuylkill  County,  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Williamsport,  York 

LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  BUREAU 

Bulletin  30— Declaration  of  Independence,  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  1948 
Bulletin  33— Laws  Relating  to  War  Veterans,  1948 
Compilation  of  Laws  Relating  to  Marriage  (mimeographed) 

Compilation  of  Laws  Relating  to  Divorce  (mimeographed) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Public  Assistance  Review  (an  annual  report  dated  December  of  each  year) 
Current  Living  Costs  as  Related  to  Standards  of  Assistance  in  Pennsylvania  (an 
annual  report  dated  December  of  each  year) 

Origin  and  Development  of  Public  Assistance  in  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Bulletin  71  —Digest  of  Laws  Controlling  School  Attendance  and  Employment  of 
Minors,  1946 

Bulletin  75,  No.  21— Handbook  of  Educational  Statistics— Pennsylvania  Schools, 
1948 

Bulletin  75,  No.  22— School  and  College  Enrollments  in  Pennsylvania— A Look 
Toward  the  Future,  1948 
Bulletin  75,  No.  23— Tomorrow’s  School  Needs 
Bulletin  391—  School  Safety  Patrol,  1951 
Bulletin  394—  Teaching  Bicycle  Safety  by  Practice,  1949 

Bulletin  395—  Driver  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools— A Tentative  Guide 
for  Traffic  Safety,  1946 

Bulletin  396 —Handbook  for  School  Bus  Drivers,  1948 
Bulletin  510— Art  Slides,  A listing  of  1948 
Bulletin  511—  Biography  Slides,  A listing  of  1942 
Bulletin  518— History  Slides,  A listing  of  1948 

Bulletin  519 —Special  Day  and  Special  Week  Slides,  A listing  of  1948 
Bulletin  620— Scholarships  and  Opportunities  for  Self-Help  in  Pennsylvania 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1948 

PENNSYLVANIA  PUBLIC  UTILITY  COMMISSION 

Aircraft  Regulations 
Bus  and  Taxicab  Regulations 
Railroad  Regulations 
Telephone  Regulations 
Water  Regulations 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE 

(Obtainable  at  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Harrisburg) 

Motor  Vehicle  and  Tractor  Code  (combined) 

Digest  of  Motor  Vehicle  Code 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Circular  of  Information  Relating  to  State  Employes’  Retirement  System 
Circular  of  Information  Relating  to  Municipal  Employes'  Retirement  System 
Emblem  Folder— State  Flag,  Seal,  Coat-of-Arms,  Flower,  Tree,  and  Bird 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE 

Bulletin  10— Handbook  of  State  Institutions 
Bulletin  16— Child  Care  in  Instituiions 
Bulletin  75— Adoption  Laws 
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education 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  Twenty -fifth  Yearbook:  Schools 
for  a New  World.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1947 
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Anderson,  Howard  R.,  (ed.) , Teaching  Critical  Thinking  in  the  Social  Studies. 
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methods  for  developing  it  through  social  studies  classes,  and  evaluation  of 
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problems 

Branon,  Frederick  K.,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  a Changing  World.  Chicago, 
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Carr,  Edwin  R.,  Reading  Guide  for  Social  Studies  Teachers.  Washington,  D.  C., 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1949 
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same  title 
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Chase,  Stuart,  The  Proper  Study  of  Mankind.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1948 

A popular  presentation  of  social  science  information  which,  if  read  and  under- 
stood by  a social  studies  teacher,  will  cause  re-examination  of  purposes  and 
methods  in  teaching  the  social  studies 

Cherrington,  Ben  M.,  Education  for  International  Understanding.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  National  Education  Association,  1948 

Report  on  current  practices  and  responsibilities  in  American  schools 
Clark,  Harold  F.  (ed.)  , Economic  Education,  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
Eleventh  Yearbook.  Washington,  D.  C.,  NCSS,  1940 
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Cummings,  H.  H.,  Improving  Human  Relations  Through  Classroom,  School,  and 
Community  Activities.  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1949 
Dale,  Edgar,  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching.  New  York,  Dryden  Press,  1946 
A good  reference  on  general  methods 

Dent,  E.  C.,  The  Audio-Visual  Handbook.  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Chicago, 
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General  handbook  in  this  field 

Douglass,  Harl,  The  High  School  Curriculum.  New  York,  Ronald  Press,  1947 

An  analysis  and  description  of  existing  curricular  programs  and  trends.;  includes 
chapter  on  social  studies 

Educational  Policies  Commission,  Learning  the  Ways  of  Democracy:  A Case  Rook 
in  Civic  Education.  Washington,  D.  C.,  The  Commission,  1940 
Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education  for  All  American  Youth.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  The  Commission,  1944 

Giles,  H.  H.,  Teacher-Pupil  Planning.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1941 

The  process  of  pupil  participation  and  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  process 
are  illustrated  through  core  and  social  learning  materials 
Gwynn,  J.  Minor,  Curriculum  Principles  and  Social  Trends.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1945 

Harap,  Henry,  Progressive  Practice  in  Citizenship  Education.  American  Youth  Com- 
mission, American  Council  of  Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hartley,  William  H.  (ed.)  , Audio  Visual  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Social 
Studies,  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Eighteenth  Yearbook 

A comprehensive  discussion  of  the  use  of  charts,  films,  filmstrips,  field  trips, 
and  other  audio-visual  materials  in  social  studies  classes;  bibliographies  and 
lists  of  sources  of  materials  are  included 
Hoban,  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  Movies  That  Teach.  New  York,  The  Dryden  Press,  1946 
The  story  of  use  of  visual  aids  in  war  training 
Hunt,  Erling  M.  (ed.)  , Citizens  for  a New  World.  Washington,  D.  C.,  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  National  Education  Association,  1943.  Chapters 
1I-VII.  (Fourteenth  Yearbook) 

Emphasizes  the  need  for  more  effective  teaching  about  international  relations 
Johnson,  Henry,  The  Teaching  of  Histoiy  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools, 
with  Applications  to  Allied  Subjects.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1940 
A revision  of  Henry  Johnson’s  classic  work  in  the  field  of  history  relations 
Jones,  A.  F.,  Grizzell,  E.  C.,  and  Grinstead,  W.  J.,  Principles  of  Unit  Construction. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1939 

The  principles  for  building  units  are  explained  and  illustrated  with  some  social 
studies  materials 

Junior  Town  Meeting  League,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Learning  Through  Grouy  Discus- 
sion; Make  Youth  Discussion  Conscious;  Discussion  and  Current  Affairs;  Teaching 
Controversial  Issues 
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for  the  Social  Studies,  Nineteenth  Yearbook.  Washington,  D.  C.,  NCSS,  1948 
A discussion  of  philosophy,  specific  objectives,  and  tools  for  geographic  educa- 
tion, prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers 
Kronenberg,  H.  H.,  Programs  and  Units  in  the  Social  Studies.  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1941 
Krug  and  Anderson  (ed.)  , Adapting  Instruction  in  the  Social  Studies  to  Individual 
Differences.  Fifteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
Washington,  D.  C..  NCSS,  1944 

Krug,  E.  A.,  Curriculum  Planning.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1950 
I.en,  A.  W.,  General  Education  in  the  Social  Studies.  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  future  of  the  social  studies  in  general  education  is  thoroughly  treated 
Long,  F.  E.,  and  Halter,  H.,  Social  Studies  Skills.  New  York,  Inor  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1942 

I.vnd,  Robert  S.,  Knowledge  for  What?  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Princeton  Llniversitv 
Press,  1939 

A stimidating  discussion  of  the  need  for  applying  the  findings  of  the  social 
sciences  to  current  social  problems 

McKown,  H.  C.,  and  Roberts,  A.  B.,  Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Instruction.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1940 

How  to  organize  and  develop  a visual  program 
Melvin,  A.  Gordon,  Teaching— A Basic  Text  in  Education.  New  York,  The  John 
Day  Company,  1944 

The  realities  of  teaching  are  briefly  linked  to  classroom  methods  in  this  book 
Meyers,  Alonzo,  and  Williams,  C.  IT,  Education  in  a Democracy.  New  York,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1948 

Treats  education  as  a social  science  and  the  function  of  education  as  a 
democratizing  agent 

Mirl,  Alice,  Changing  the  Curriculum:  A Social  Process.  New  York,  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1946 

A point  of  view  which  may  serve  as  a point  of  departure  in  curriculum  planning 
Mursell,  James  I..,  Successful  Teaching.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  1946 

Written  from  the  standpoint  of  successful  teaching,  this  book  organizes  learning 
into  developmental  levels 

National  Council  For  the  Social  Studies,  How  To  Do  It  Series.  Washington,  D.  C. 
How  to  Use  a Textbook:  How  to  Make  a Bulletin  Board  Effective;  How  to  Use 
Local  Elistory;  How  to  Use  a Motion  Picture 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  The  Social  Studies  Look  Beyond  The  IFzir. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1944 

National  Education  Association,  Committee  on  International  Relations,  Education 
for  International  Ujiderstanding  in  American  Schools.  Washington,  D.  C.,  NEA. 
1948 

Goals,  methods,  and  materials  for  teaching  about  the  place  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Forty-first  Yearbook,  Part  II,  The  Psy- 
chology of  Learning.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1942 

The  three  important  theories  of  human  learning  are  contrasted  and  compared 
for  common  identities 

National  Society  foi  the  Study  of  Education,  Forty-fifth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  The 
Measurement  of  Understanding.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1946 
A discussion  of  the  nature  of  understanding  and  the  evaluation  of  it,  with  one 
section  devoted  to  measurement  of  understanding  in  the  social  studies 
Nevins,  Allan,  Gateway  to  History.  Boston,  Heath,  1938 

A challenging  book  which  will  prove  a useful  guide  for  the  teacher’s  reading 
in  the  field  of  history 
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Olsen,  Edward  G.,  School  and  Community.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1945 
The  community  approach  to  learning  is  completely  and  forcefully  outlined 
Peters,  C.  C.,  Teaching  High  School  History  and  Social  Studies  for  Citizenship  Train- 
ing. Coral  Gables,  Florida,  LIniversity  of  Miami  Press,  1948 
Progressive  Education  Association,  The  Social  Studies  in  General  Education.  New 
York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1940 

An  analysis  of  the  functions  the  social  studies  can  fulfill  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  a democratic  society  and  the  needs  of  adolescents.  Ways  in  which  the  social 
studies  can  be  made  to  serve  these  needs  are  suggested 
Quillen,  James,  and  Hanna,  Paul,  Education  for  Social  Competence.  New  York, 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1949 

One  volume  of  the  three  which  have  come  out  of  the  Stanford  Social  Education 
Investigation,  under  way  since  1939,  this  book  discusses  the  social  studies  cur- 
riculum, teaching  techniques,  and  materials 
Risk,  Thomas  M.,  Principles  and  Practices  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  New 
York,  American  Book  Company,  1941 

The  organization  of  courses  and  units  is  stressed  in  the  setting  of  the  teacher’s 
over  all  classroom  problems 

Seaton,  Helen  C.,  A Measure  for  Audio-Visual  Programs  in  Schools.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  American  Council  on  Education,  1944 

Discusses  current  problems  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
Smith,  Eugene  R.,  and  others,  Appraising  and  Recording  Student  Progress.  New 
York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1942 

Helpful  in  developing  evaluation  procedures 
Spieseke,  Alice  W.,  Bibliography  of  Social  Studies  Textbooks.  Washington,  D.  C., 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1949 

An  annotated  listing  of  available  texts,  organized  by  grade  level  and  subject 
areas 

Stratemeyer,  Farenir,  McKini,  and  others.  Developing  a Curriculum  for  Modern 
Living.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  1947 

Taba  and  Van  Til  (ed.)  , Democratic  Human  Relations.  Sixteenth  Yearbook,  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Washington,  D.  C.,  NCSS,  1945 
Thacker,  Winslow,  and  Davidson,  Frank  P.,  American  Youth— An  Enforced  Recon- 
naissance. Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1940 

This  collection  of  essays  by  noted  university  people  lays  bare  the  basic  errors 
of  social  education  and  suggests  a more  fruitful  approach 
Thursfield,  Richard  E.  (ed.) , The  Study  and  Teaching  of  American  History,  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Seventeenth  Yearbook.  Washington,  D.  C., 
NCSS,  1946 

A comprehensive  discussion  of  the  problems,  methods,  and  materials  of  the 
curriculum  field  indicated 

Ulich,  Robert,  Fundamentals  of  Democratic  Education.  New  York,  American  Book 
Company,  1940 

Points  out  the  essentials  of  civilization  and  related  American  education  to 

these  essentials 

Vickerty  and  Cole,  lntercultural  Education  in  American  Schools,  Proposed  Objec- 
tives and  Methods.  lntercultural  Bureau,  221  57th  Street,  N.  Y.  19,  N.  Y.,  1947 
Wesley,  Edgar  B.  (Director),  American  History  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1944 

The  report  of  the  American  Historical  Association-Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Association-National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  Committee  on  American 
History,  with  recommendations  as  to  the  development  of  American  History 
instruction 

Wesley,  Edgar  B.,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies.  Third  Edition.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath 
& Company,  1950 

An  analysis  of  problems  and  methods  of  teaching  the  social  studies  at  the 
secondary  level 
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West,  Edith  (ed.)  , Improving  and  Teaching  of  World  History.  Twentieth  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Washington,  I).  C.,  NCSS,  1949 
Contains  many  suggestions  and  teaching  techniques  useful  in  planning  for 
teachers  in  world  history 

West,  Ruth,  Utilization  of  Community  Resources  in  the  Social  Studies.  Ninth  Year- 
book of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Washington,  1).  C.,  1 93S 
Yoakam,  Gerald  A.,  and  Simpson,  Robert  G.,  Modern  Methods  and  Techniques  of 
Teaching.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1948 
The  authors  present  a democratic  and  organismic  approach— the  bases  of 
teaching 

Professional  Magazines  for  the  Social  Studies  Teacher 

American  Heritage.  American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History,  Box  696,  Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania 

Presents  excellent  descriptive  and  pictorial  materials  useful  in  social  education 
Audio-Visual  Guide.  Educational  and  Recreational  Guides,  Inc.,  172  Rermer* Avenue, 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Presents  articles  and  examples  of  visual  aids 
Civic  Leader  (The).  Civic  Education  Service,  1733  K Street,  NW,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Weekly  service  containing  suggestions  on  teaching  techniques  and  materials 
Civic  Training.  American  Education  Press,  400  South  Front  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Guide  to  effective  citizenship  education 

Clearing  House  (The).  Inor  Publishing  Company,  207  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Timely  articles  relating  to  social  education  and  classroom  activities 
Educational  Screen.  64  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Keeps  teacher  informed  as  to  new  materials  and  methods 
Federal  Radio  Education  Committee  Bulletin.  Federal  Security  Agency,  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rational  Education  Association  Journal.  National  Education  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Of  general  interest  with  useful  suggestions  and  helps  for  social  studies  teachers 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Social  Education.  Lewis  Paul  Todd,  Editor.  Official  journal  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies,  National  Education  Association.  Published  monthly  at  1201 
Sixteenth  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  C.  $4  a year 

Presents  articles  on  social  studies  education  and  monthly  departments  on  social 
studies  news,  films,  radio  programs,  and  publications 
Social  Studies.  Arthur  C.  Bining,  Editor.  Published  monthly  by  the  McKinley  Pub- 
lishing Company,  809  North  19th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  $3.50  a year 
Contains  articles  on  social  problems  and  issues  and  on  various  aspects  of  the 
teaching  of  social  studies  from  the  elementary  grades  through  the  university  levels 

Selected  Articles  on  the  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies 

Aldrich,  Julian  C.,  “Developing  Critical  Thinking.”  Social  Education,  12:115-18, 
March,  1948 

A description  of  a problem-centered  social  science  course  at  the  junior  college 
level.  Teachers  interested  in  developing  a problems  approach  in  a secondary 
school  social  studies  program  can  apply  the  ideas 
Allilunas,  Leo  J.,  “Experiment  in  Human  Relations.”  Social  Education,  January, 
1950,  pp.  28-30 

Baldwin,  J.  W.,  “Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  Units  by  the  Laboratory  Method.” 
The  Social  Studies,  40:58-63,  February,  1949 

A review  of  the  Morrison  unit  procedures,  of  how  lalzoratory  procedures  can  be 
utilized  in  each  of  the  steps,  and  of  the  equipment  needed 
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Beck,  Elsie  M.,  “A  Three-Level  Community  Project.”  Social  Education,  February, 
1950,  p.  69 

Describes  a working  relationship  between  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  and 
the  community 

Bettelheim,  Bruno,  “The  Social  Studies  Teacher  and  the  Emotional  Needs  of  Adoles- 
cents.” School  Review,  56:585-92,  December,  1948 

A psychiatrist  gives  definite  suggestions  as  to  content  and  method  for  secondary 
social  studies 

Birnbaum,  Max,  "Group  Guidance  Through  the  Social  Studies.”  Social  Education, 
May,  1950,  pp.  211-14 

A case  study  in  a problems  of  democracy  class 
Blcich,  Dina  M.,  “Films  and  Attitudes.”  High  Points,  30:18-31,  October,  1948 

Describes  a coordinated  program  of  auditorium  and  classroom  films,  focused  on 
a socially  significant  theme,  carried  on  in  a junior  high  school.  The  two  periods 
of  the  program  described  are  those  focused  on  “Clarifying  the  Concepts  of  the 
Preamble  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  States”  and  “Our  American  Heritage.” 
Materials  are  listed,  methods  of  procedure  and  results  are  discussed 
Blue,  M.  D.,  and  Ritchie,  R.,  “Radio  in  the  Classroom.”  Social  Education,  12:19-20, 
January,  1948 

Recommends  recording  radio  programs  and  gives  specific  suggestions  on  how  to 
use  them  in  the  classroom 

Boodish,  H.  M.,  “A  Unit  Course  Outline  in  American  History.’”  The  Social  Studies, 
March,  1950,  pp.  102-108 

Emphasis  is  upon  political,  social,  and  economic  history  with  one  unit  on 
Pennsylvania 

Braymer,  Clara  V.,  “Whose  Fault  Is  It?”  Social  Education,  12:61-4,  February,  1948 
Lists  common  causes  of  "slow  learning”  in  social  studies  classrooms,  and  suggests 
means  of  alleviating  their  effects 

Brinkman,  A.  R.,  “Public  Relations  for  the  Social  Studies  Department.”  Social  Edu- 
cation, 11:113-14,  March,  1947 

Lists  and  comments  on  ways  in  which  regular  activities  of  the  social  studies 
class  can  be  capitalized  upon  to  explain  to  the  community  the  purpose  and 
efforts  of  the  social  studies  program 

Burr,  Elbert  W.,  and  Merideth,  Dorothy,  “Some  Problems  of  Evaluation  in  Inter- 
group Education.”  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology , 21:43-52,  September,  1947 
Description  of  a unit  on  intergroup  relations,  with  emphasis  on  evaluation  tech- 
niques used  and  analysis  of  their  effectiveness 
Chrisman,  Richard  G.,  “Panel  Discussions  in  Teaching  Controversial  Subjects.”  Social 
Education,  10:314-16,  November,  1946 

A valuable  guide  to  teachers  whose  classes  make  use  of  panel  discussions 
Cole,  Norwood,  “Free  Materials  for  the  Social  Studies.”  The  Social  Studies,  January, 
1949,  pp.  9-17 

List  of  sources  with  suggestions  for  evaluation 
Dameron,  Vernon,  “Continuing  Problems.”  Social  Education,  March,  1949,  pp.  115- 
116.  Problem  of  selecting,  evaluating,  and  using  visual  aids 
Dean,  Vera  M.,  “Education  for  International  Affairs.”  Social  Education,  April,  1949, 
pp.  185-187 

A statement  of  basic  needs  and  approaches 
Drell,  Muriel  B.,  “America  and  Her  Slogans.”  The  Social  Studies,  February,  1950, 
p.  54 

Educational  value  of  slogans 

Dresden,  Katherine,  “Current  Materials  in  the  Classroom.”  Social  Education,  Janu- 
ary, 1950,  pp.  21-22 

Vocational  and  economic  approach  to  community  study 
Educational  Leadership,  March,  1950.  Journal  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development 

Entire  issue  is  given  to  life  needs,  role  of  school  and  community,  and  curriculum 
planning 
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Gorman,  Frank  H.,  “Non-reading  T esting  Procedures  in  the  Social  Studies.”  Social 
Education,  11:118-19,  March,  1947 

Indicates  the  values  of  non-reading  tests  and  suggests  kinds  to  be  used 

Grambs,  jean  D.,  and  Kinney,  Lucien  B.,  “Socio-drama  in  High  School  Classes.” 
Social  Education,  12:341-43,  December,  1948 

Defines  socio-drama  as  a learning  device  and  describes  the  steps  in  developing 
it  in  a classroom  situation 

Halverson,  I.  H.,  “Whither  Conservation  Education?”  Journal  of  Geography, 
46:178-81,  May,  1947 

Emphasizes  the  importance  of  out-of-door  education 

Hamblen,  Stewart  B.,  "Better  Communities.”  Social  Education,  March,  1949, 

pp.  120-122 

Better  communities  through  better  school  programs 

Harwill,  Harris,  “The  Core  Curriculum.”  Social  Ethical ion,  April,  1950,  pp.  158- 
100 

An  evaluation 

Hunt,  Erling  M.,  “History  and  the  Other  Social  Studies  in  General  Education.” 
Social  Education,  April,  1949,  pp.  151-152 

Evaluation  in  terms  of  personal  growth  and  democratic  citizenship 

Jensen,  G.  W.,  “Recorder  in  the  Social  Studies  Classroom.”  The  Social  Studies, 
38:304-7,  November,  1947 

Suggests  values,  ways,  and  means  of  using  a technique  which  is  new  to  most 
social  studies  teachers 

Kelly,  Mary,  “A  Higher  Synthesis.”  Social  Education,  January,  1950,  pp.  3-6 

Need  for  reconciling  claims  for  specialization,  child  needs  versus  social  needs, 
etc. 

Koehane,  Robert  E.,  “Recent  Developments  in  Curriculum  Construction.”  Social 
Education,  October,  1949,  pp.  269-272 

Summary  and  review  of  curriculum  literature 

Kern,  Stella,  “New  Ventures  in  Civics.”  Social  Education , April,  1950,  p.  157 
Development  of  resource  units 

Knapp,  Royce  H.,  “Social  Education  and  Citizens'  Organizations.”  Social  Education, 
April,  1950,  pp.  166-167 

How  to  meet  attacks  upon  the  schools 

Knapp.  Royce  H.,  “The  United  Nations  in  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum.”  Spe- 
cial Education,  13:153-56,  April,  1949 

Suggests  places  in  the  curriculum  and  methods  for  teaching  about  the  United 
Nations 

Lathrop,  Harry  O.,  “Geography  as  a Basic  Factor  in  Today’s  World.”  Teachers 
College  Journal,  18:80-84,  January,  1947 

Discussion  of  ways  in  which  training  in  geography  is  essential 

Learson,  J.  B.,  “Ninth  Graders  Conduct  a Public  Opinion  Poll.”  Social  Education, 
12:166-68,  April,  1948 

Description  of  procedures  and  values  obtained  in  conducting  a public  opinion 
poll  as  a social  studies  project 

Maloff,  Rubin,  “Democratic  Action  Techniques:  \ Program  for  Progress.”  Social 

Education,  March,  1950,  pp.  11-114 
Discussion  must  lead  to  action 

"Map  Clinic.”  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  48:216-25,  March,  1948 

Discussion  of  minimum  essentials  in  maps  and  globes  for  primary,  junior 
high,  and  senior  high  school  classes  bv  Isabel  K.  Billings,  Monica  H.  Kush,  and 
Elizabeth  S.  Lichton,  respectivclv.  Helpful  in  planning  a long-range  purchase 
program 

McClure,  Dorothy,  and  Johnson,  Philip  G„  "Where  the  Schools  Take  Hold.”  School 
Life  Supplement,  “Atomic  Energy  Here  to  Stay,”  31:7  If.,  March,  1949 

Atomic  energy  information— where  to  introduce  it  into  the  curriculum,  activi- 
ties for  presenting  it,  bibliography.  T he  entire  supplement  is  devoted  to  various 
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aspects  of  atomic  energy  information,  and  is  available  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  10(f.  Limited  supply  free  (single  copy) 
from  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
McCutcheon,  S.  P.,  “Problems  Approach  to  the  Social  Studies.”  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Sociology,  20:529-36,  May,  1947 

Gives  arguments  for  problems  approach,  describes  its  application  in  social 
studies  classroom 

Memler,  Henrietta,  and  Alvord,  Wayne,  “Study  Your  Town.”  Social  Education, 
10:311-15,  November,  1946 

Describes  a semester  ninth-grade  civics  course  based  on  intensive  study  of  the 
immediate  community  as  distinguished  from  communities  in  general 
Merideth,  Dorothy,  “Useful  Courses  of  Study:  I,  Senior  High  School  Social  Studies; 
II,  Junior  High  School  Social  Studies.”  Social  Education,  12:151-56;  253-58,  April, 
October,  1948 

Lists  and  describes  helpful  features  of  selected  courses  of  study.  Reprints,  10(f 
each,  available  from  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Progressive  Education,  26:1-32,  October,  1948 

The  entire  issue  is  devoted  to  “The  Teaching  of  Social  Issues,”  with  articles 
by:  Fred  T.  Wilhelms,  “Letter  to  a Teacher  on  Handling  Controversial  Ques- 
tions”; Frances  H.  Ferrell,  “They  Learn  to  Think  for  Themselves”;  Elbert  W. 
Burr,  “A  Case  Study  in  Handling  Controversial  Issues”;  L.  W.  Hardin,  “Build- 
ing Values  in  a Problem-Centered  Curriculum”;  A.  W.  Anderson,  “Protecting 
the  Right  to  Teach  Social  Issues” 

Quillen,  I.  James,  “What  are  the  Social  Concepts  to  be  Developed  in  Children?” 
Childhood  Education,  23:405-9,  May,  1947 
Suggests  that  the  social  concepts  to  be  developed  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  social  significance  and  persistence  and  of  the  maturity  and  environment 
of  the  children  who  are  being  taught.  Discusses  man’s  common  humanity,  the 
nature  of  culture,  specialization  and  interdependence,  the  nature  of  democracy, 
and  the  concept  of  progress,  as  examples 

Rothstein,  Edward,  “The  Techniques  of  Teaching  Controversial  Issues.”  Social  Edu- 
cation, 13:81-2,  February,  1949 

Suggests  specific  steps  to  apply  in  classroom  study  of  controversial  issues 
Schmaelzle,  V.  L.,  "Local  Lawyers  Help  to  Teach  Social  Studies.”  Clearing  House, 
22:161-2,  November,  1947 

Describes  a program  in  which  members  of  the  local  Barrister’s  Club  present  a 
series  of  ten  lectures  to  civics  classes,  treating  legal  aspects  of  each  topic.  The 
lawyers  studied  texts  used  by  the  pupils  and  tied  their  remarks  into  class  study 
Seeger,  Ernest  T.,”  The  U.  S.  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.”  Social  Education,  December, 
1949,  pp.  372-374 
A twelfth  grade  unit 

Shellhammer,  Lois,  “Understanding  People  Better.”  Social  Education,  December, 
1949,  pp.  359-360;  370-374 

An  eighth  grade  unit  emphasizing  the  effective  use  of  sources  of  information 
Sigglekow,  R.  A.,  “Make  Your  Own  Recordings.”  Social  Education,  12:301-2,  Novem- 
ber, 1948 

Suggests  kinds  of  radio  programs  and  local  events  which  can  be  recorded  for 
profitable  use  in  social  studies  classes 

Stephenson,  O.  W.,  “Implications  of  Individual  Differences  in  Social  Studies  Teach- 
ing,” Social  Education,  11:299-302,  November,  1947 

Reviews  discussions  of  the  ’30’s  and  early  ’40’s  about  intelligence  grouping  as 
a basis  for  class  assignment,  and  gives  arguments  to  show  that  the  practice  is 
not  desirable  for  social  studies  classes 

Stine,  Leo  C.,  “Fundamental  Concepts  of  Democracy.”  Social  Education,  December, 
1948,  pp.  367-370 

Emphasizes  the  individual,  majority,  rule,  and  law 
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Teachers  College  Record,  February,  1949,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Columbia 
University 

Entire  issue  is  devoted  to  the  curriculum 
Thralls,  Zoe  A.,  “The  Use  of  the  Globe.”  Social  Education,  11:165-66,  April,  1947 
Discusses  a scheme  for  using  globes  from  Grade  I throughout  the  school 
lodd,  Lewis  Paul,  “Building  Bridges.”  Social  Education,  May,  1949,  p.  211 
Stresses  need  for  understanding  industry  and  labor 
Todd,  Lewis  Paul,  "Summer  Homework.”  Social  Education,  May,  1950,  p.  195 
Recommends  the  reading  of  the  great  works  in  professional  literature 
Todd,  Lewis  Paul,  “Curriculum  Revision.”  Social  Education,  October,  1949,  p.  261 
Stresses  the  need  for  a more  inclusive  citizenship 
Tyrrell,  William  G.,  “Musical  Recordings  for  American  History:  I,  From  Coloniza- 
tion Through  the  Civil  War;  II,  Since  the  Civil  War.”  Social  Education, 
12:213-18;  309-13,  May,  November,  1948 
A carefully  prepared  listing  and  description  of  available  recordings.  Reprints 
of  these  valuable  articles  are  available  for  10f  each  from  Merrill  F.  Hartshorn, 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street'  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Watters,  Hilda  M.,  “The  Place  of  Industrial  Relations  in  the  Social  Studies.” 
Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  20:453-56,  April,  1947 

Suggests  where  materials  on  industrial  relations  should  be  introduced  in  senior 
high  school  courses,  and  how  teachers  can  prepare  themselves  to  do  so 
Wheeler,  Eldon  G.,  “The  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  the  Social  Studies.”  Social 
Education,  April,  1949,  p.  166 
Essential  phases  of  instruction 

Whipple,  Gertrude,  and  James,  Preston  E.,  “Instructing  Pupils  in  Map  Reading.” 
Social  Education,  10:205-8,  May,  1947 

Discusses  seven  stages  in  the  process  of  learning  to  use  maps  effectively 
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APPENDIX 

I 

THE  NATURE  OF  A CORE  CURRICULUM1 

1.  Definition:  “The  core  curriculum  deals  with  the  persistent  and 
recurring  problems  of  youth  and  of  society  irrespec- 
tive of  subject  matter  lines  from  which  material  may 
be  drawn  for  the  solution  of  those  problems.”  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  “core”  should  occupy  only  a 
portion  of  the  school  day. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  every  school  should  have  an  element 
of  experimentation.  1 his  makes  lor  a healthy  situation,  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  developing  better  teachers. 

1 Workshop  Report,  Edinboro  Group,  Pennsylvania  Branch,  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals,  1949. 
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Many  teachers  and  schools  misunderstand  the  term  “core.”  “Core” 
is  a method— not  a subject. 

2.  Characteristics  of  a Core  Curriculum 

1.  Teacher-students  plan  together 

2.  Cut  across  subject  matter  lines  when  advisable 

3.  Work  is  more  functional  (subject  matter  is  a means  to  an  end  rather  than 
an  end  in  itself) 

4.  Teacher-teacher  cooperation  and  understanding 

5.  Broader  understanding  of  a body  of  subject  matter 

6.  Provision  for  individual  differences  and  initiative 

7.  Very  flexible  and  capable  of  being  adapted  in  various  situations 

8.  Two-period  minimum 

9.  Motivation  is  of  primary  importance 

10.  Involves  teacher  education— pre-service  and  in-service 

11.  Greater  guidance  responsibilities  for  individual  teachers 

3.  Dangers  that  might  be  encountered 

1.  Losing  confidence  of  community 

2.  Too  little  teacher  planning 

3.  Sacrificing  one  subject  at  expense  of  another 

4.  Dictatorial  teacher  assignment  by  the  administration 

5.  Not  realizing  expenses  for  materials 

6.  Not  knowing  when  properly  to  stop  a unit 

7.  Poor  selection  of  personnel 

8.  Becoming  sterile  through  crystallization 

9.  Improper  balance  in  methods  and  specialization  in  preparation  of 
teachers 

10.  Trying  to  include  all  skills  in  the  core  program 

11.  Trying  to  adopt  a core  program  in  one  district  which  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  used  in  another 

4.  Desirable  outcomes  of  the  core  curriculum 

1.  Gives  greater  opportunity  for  practice  of  acceptable  citizenship  and 
behavior 

2.  Skills,  problem  solving,  attitudes,  and  facts  developed  through  logical 
thinking 

3.  Stimulates  interest  and  initiative 

4.  Keeps  teacher  continually  on  the  alert 

5.  More  functional 

6.  Closer  and  more  personal  student-teacher  contact 

7.  More  mature  social  development 

8.  Encourages  cooperation  as  against  competition 

9.  Provides  more  avenues  of  approach 

10.  Greater  teacher  efficiency  and  pupil  development 

ST  ATEMENTS  AND  EVALUATION  CRITERIA  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE 
STUDY  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STANDARDS, 

SECTION  D 1,  CORE  PROGRAM 

Statement  of  Guidinc  Principles 

The  core  program  consists  of  those  instructional  activities,  usually  grouped  in  a 
single  course,  which  are  designed  to  meet  important  common  educational  needs  of 
secondary  school  pupils.  Emphasis  in  the  program  is  upon  the  study  of  common 
life  problems  of  youth  and  society.  Because  of  flexibility  in  organization  and  con- 
tent, teacher  and  pupils  are  free  to  disregard  the  customary  subject-matter 
boundaries  in  seeking  solutions  to  these  problems. 
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The  core  program  frequently  provides  orientation  activities  designed  to  assist 
pupils  in  discovering  their  abilities  and  interests  and  in  planning  their  programs 
to  include  areas  of  specialization  appropriate  to  their  needs.  The  core  program  pro- 
vides an  association  between  each  pupil  and  at  least  one  teacher  which  is  sufficiently 
extensive  to  enable  the  teacher  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  abilities,  inter- 
ests, and  needs  of  each  pupil. 

All  members  of  the  faculty  understand  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  core  pro- 
gram and  view  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  offering  of  the  school.  Although  the 
general  purposes  of  the  program  are  cooperatively  planned  by  representatives  of  the 
entire  staff,  the  specific  purposes  are  drawn  from  more  immediate  individual  pupil 
and  group  needs.  Attention  to  immediate  needs  requires  teacher-pupil  planning  of 
course  content  and  activities  and  application  of  techniques  of  evaluation  by  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Organization 

check  LIST 


( ) 1.  The  core  program  is  required 

of  all  pupils.  (Indicate 
grades:  .) 

( ) 2.  Core  classes  meet  a sufficient 

number  of  periods  per  week. 
(The  number  of  periods 
per  week  is .) 

( ) 3.  Core  class  periods  are  of  suffi- 

cient length.  (The  length 
of  period  is  _________ 

minutes.) 

( ) 4.  A representative  committee  of 

both  teachers  and  pupils  as- 
sists in  the  over-all  planning 
of  the  core  program. 

( ) 5.  Planning  provides  for  coordi- 

nation of  instructional  ac- 
tivities of  the  core  program 
with  different  grade  levels. 

Nature  of 

CHECK  LIST 

The  core  program  experiences 

( ) 1.  Are  centered  around  present 

educational  needs  common 
to  all  youth. 

( ) 2.  Attempt  to  provide  for  prob- 

able future  needs  common 
to  all  youth. 

( ) 3.  Include  study  of  current  social 

and  civic  problems. 

( ) 4.  Include  study  of  current  eco- 

nomic problems. 

( ) 5.  Provide  opportunities  to  take 

cooperative  action  toward 
solving  present  problems  in 
the  school  and  community. 

( ) 6.  Emphasize  the  development 

of  desirable  personal  char- 
acteristics. 

( ) 7.  Use  appropriate  material  from 

various  subject-matter  fields. 


( ) 6.  Planning  provides  for  coordi- 

nation of  instructional  ac- 
tivities of  the  core  program 
with  other  areas  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  same  grade  level. 

( ) 7.  The  program  is  reorganized  as 

necessary  to  meet  new  or 
changing  needs  of  pupils. 

( ) 8.  In-service  training  for  staff 

members  contributes  to  the 
improvement  of  the  core 

program. 

( ) 9.  Organization  provides  for  pu- 

pils to  participate  in  learn- 
ing experiences  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  school 
building  (e.  g.,  field  trips, 
community  projects) . 

( ) 10- 

( ) 11- 

Offerings 


( ) 8.  Include  experiences  designed 

to  contribute  to  the  emo- 
tional and  aesthetic  develop- 
ment of  pupils. 

( ) 9.  Encourage  and  facilitate  co- 

operative planning  by  teach- 
ers and  pupils. 

( ) 10.  Provide  opportunity  for  de- 

velopment and  application 
of  fundamental  knowledges 
and  skills. 

( ) 11.  Provide  a foundation  or  basis 

for  study  in  other  subject- 
matter  areas. 

( ) 12.  Are  closely  related  to  the 

guidance  program  of  the 

school. 
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( ) 13.  Provide  opportunity  for  stim-  ( ) 10. 

illation  of  interests  and  ap- 
preciations which  may  lie 
carried  over  into  more  spe- 
cialized subject-matter  fields. 

( ) 14.  Provide  for  use  of  community 

resources,  including  people,  ( ) 

places,  and  materials  (e.  g., 
trips,  interviews,  speakers)  . 

( ) 15.  Provide  opportunities  for  pti- 


pils  to  study  themselves— 
their  own  needs,  interests. 

( 

) 

18. 

aptitudes,  and  abilities. 

( 

) 

19. 

Physical 

CHECK  LIST 

Fac.ili  ties 

( ) i. 

Pupils  use  the  facilities  and 
resources  from  a variety  of 

( 

) 

5. 

areas  and  locations  in  con- 
ducting learning  activities 

( 

) 

6. 

(e.  g.,  classroom,  school 

plant,  school  site,  commu- 

( 

) 

7. 

nity)  . 

( 

) 

8. 

( ) 2. 

Transportation  is  available 
for  pupils  conducting  group 

( 

) 

9. 

( ) 3. 

activities  in  the  community. 
Movable  furniture  is  provided 
which  can  be  adapted  to 

( 

) 

10. 

group  activities. 

( 

) 

11. 

( ) 4. 

Facilities  for  use  of  audio- 

( 

) 

12. 

visual  aids  are  provided 
(e.  g.,  electric  outlets,  ade- 
quate window  shades,  or  a 
specially  equipped  room)  . 


Provide  opportunity  to  engage 
in  group  thinking,  making 
choices,  and  using  critical 
judgment. 

Provide  for  corrective  or  reme- 
dial work  in  accordance  with 
needs  of  individuals. 


Visual-aid  equipment  is  avail- 
able. 

Radio,  phonograph,  and  re- 
corders are  available. 

Accessible  shelves  for  books 
and  materials  are  provided. 

Filing  facilities  are  provided. 

Tables  for  display  or  exhibit 
purposes  are  available. 

Accessible  storage;  space  for 
materials  and  supplies  is 
provided. 


Instructional  Materials 


check  list 

There  is  convenient  access  to 

( ) 1.  A variety  of  textbooks  and  li- 

brary books. 

( ) 2.  Periodical  literature  contain- 

ing different  points  of  view. 

( ) 3.  Newspapers  with  different  po- 

litical, economic,  and  social 
policies. 

( ) 4.  Teacher -prepared  materials 
(such  as  study  guides) . 

( ) 5.  A w'ell-organized  file  of  refer- 

ence materials. 


( ) (i.  Maps,  charts,  and  display  ma- 

terials. 

( ) 7.  Visual-aids  including  informa- 

tional materials  for  bulletin 
board  display. 

( ) 8.  Films  and  slides. 

( ) 9.  Phonograph  records  and  tran- 

scriptions. 

( ) io. 

( ) 11. 


check  list 


Mi  i lions  oi  Fv  w.uat  ion 


( ) 1.  Evaluation  activities  arc  an  in- 

tegral part  of  the  teaching- 
learning  units. 


( ) 2.  A variety  of  testing  techniques 

is  used  (e.  g.,  essay  exam- 
inations, standardized  tests, 
teacher-made  tests)  . 
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( ) 3.  Anecdotal  records  are  kept  of 

pupil  behavior. 

( ) 4.  Evaluation  techniques  used 

are  selected  according  to  the 
objectives  to  be  measured. 

( ) 5.  Evaluation  is  made  of  job  and 

project  activities  undertaken 
by  pupils. 

( ) 6.  Evaluation  is  made  of  the  de- 

velopment of  attitudes,  in- 
terests, and  appreciations. 

( ) 7.  Evaluation  is  made  of  pupil 

growth  in  social  skills. 

( ) 8.  Pupils  assist  in  evaluating 

their  own  achievement  in 
the  program. 


( ) 9.  The  administration  and  fac- 

ulty assist  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  core  program. 

( ) 10.  Parents  assist  in  the  evalua- 

tion of  the  core  program. 

( ) 11.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  rec- 
ognize that  tests  should  be 

used  to  reveal  strengths  and 
to  point  out  areas  for  im- 
provement. 

( ) 12. 

( ) 13- 


Outcomes 

(No  check  list  items  are  prepared  for  this  division,  since  they  would  be  largely 
repetitions  of  the  check  list  items  in  preceding  divisions.) 

EVALUATIONS 

( ) a.  To  what  extent  are  pupils  developing  satisfactory  techniques  for  the  solu- 

tion of  life  problems? 

( ) b.  To  what  extent  are  pupils  finding  satisfactory  solutions  to  their  educa- 

tional adjustment  problems? 

( ) c.  To  what  extent  are  pupils  developing  an  understanding  of  common  social 

problems? 

( ) d.  To  what  extent  are  pupils  making  satisfactory  adjustments  to  personal 

problems? 

( ) e.  To  what  extent  are  pupils  able  to  bring  together  knowledges  and  under- 

standings from  a variety  of  subject  areas  for  use  in  solving  their 
problems? 

( ) f.  To  what  extent  are  pupils  using  core  experiences  as  bases  for  planning 

programs  to  meet  their  individual  educational  needs? 

( ) g.  To  what  extent  are  pupils  developing  interests  ivhich  carry  over  into  out- 

of-school  activities? 

( ) h.  To  what  extent  has  the  core  program  brought  the  school  into  closer 

working  relationships  with  the  community  in  attacking  social  problems? 

( ) i.  To  what  extent  do  pupils  exhibit  enthusiasm  for  the  core  program? 


NOTES 
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A COUNTY  PROJECT  IN  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

To  Social  Studies  Teachers: 

We  are  submitting  for  your  consideration  and  examination,  the 
results  of  a county-wide  project  in  citizenship  education  that  is  being 
carried  on  annually.  The  high  schools  of  the  county  meet  together 
at  the  host  school  each  year  to  discuss  common  problems  of  school 
government.  The  host  school  this  fall  on  October  20,  1950,  was 
Wilson  High  School,  West  Lawn,  Pennsylvania. 

Well  over  400  senior  high  school  students  participated  in  the  con- 
ference this  year,  involving  30  high  schools.  The  results  of  this 
conference  have  been  felt  in  changes  in  the  approach  to  the  handling 
of  student  government  and  student  problems.  This  is  Democracy 
In  Action. 

B.  Anton  Hess 
Principal,  Wilson  High  School 
West  Lawn,  Pennsylvania 


Berks  County  Student  Activities  Association 
4th  Annual  Student  Activities  Conference 

of 

The  Berks  County  High  Schools 
Host,  Wilson  High  School 


Dear  Principal  and  Council  Members: 

The  students  of  Wilson  High  School,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Student  Council  and  National  Honor  Society,  are  planning  to  be  hosts 
this  year  to  student  leaders  from  Berks  County  schools  at  the  4th  An- 
nual Berks  County  Student  Activities  Conference.  The  conference 
is  held  annually  to  exchange  ideas  and  discuss  problems  of  the  various 
school  activities.  The  conference  theme  this  year  is  “Democratic 
Living  through  Student  Participation.” 

I’he  meeting  will  be  held  at  Wilson  High  School,  West  Lawn,  on 
Friday,  November  3,  1950,  between  2:30  and  10:30  P.  M.  We  would 
appreciate  your  cooperation  in  helping  to  make  it  successful.  The 
enthusiastic  response  and  participation  in  the  past  have  proved  that 
the  Berks  County  Schools  can  do  even  better  in  their  annual  con- 
ference. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a Conference  Planning  Blank  which  should 
be  filled  out  and  returned  no  latter  than  October  6,  1950.  In  order 
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that  we  may  better  serve  the  student  leaders,  please  indicate  your 
preference  by  number  from  the  problems  suggested  on  the  enclosed 
sheet. 

At  this  time  we  are  not  ready  to  offer  our  plans  for  the  evening 
meal.  This  information,  together  with  the  tentative  program  and  the 
registration  blank,  will  come  to  you  shortly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

President,  Student  Council 
President,  National  Honor  Society 


Berks  County  Student  Activities  Association 

4th  Annual  Student  Activities  Conference 

of 

Berks  County  High  Schools 

To  be  held  at  Wilson  High  School  on  Friday,  November  3,  1950 


Conference  Planning  Blank 

Submitted  by High  School. 


In  order  to  plan  more  effectively  for  the  discussion  groups,  will  you 
please  check  the  ten  questions  you  prefer.  Also,  list  suggestions  for 
problems  we  may  have  forgotten. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
.15. 


How  can  the  Student  Council  stimulate  greater  participation  in  School 
Government  Activities? 

How  can  school  papers  be  better  framed? 

What  can  the  Student  Council  do  to  arouse  interest  in  school  activities 
other  than  athletics? 

The  problem  of  having  or  not  having  a Student  Court 

Some  good  projects  sponsored  by  the  Student  Council 

New  ideas  for  assemblies 

The  type  and  importance  of  school  clubs 

Financing  school  projects 

Social  programs  in  school 

Activity  point  award  system 

How  to  improve  school  spirit 

Organizing  a Student  Council 

How  to  make  homeroom  activities  more  effective 

When,  where,  and  how  should  recreation  be  furnished  during  school  hours 
Good  sportsmanship  in  interscholastic  relations 


Suggestions 


Please  indicate  your  school  colors  

(Please  return  this  blank  by  Oct.  6.) 


Council  Member 
or  Sponsor 
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III 

OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

HARRISBURG 

I — AS  REQUIRED  BY  LAW 

September  13— Commodore  John  Barry  Day 

Commemorating  the  patriot  in  the  struggle  for  American  independence;  died 
1803. 

Act  of  August  5,  1941,  P.  L.  810— (4008)  of  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1947 
Concurrent  Resolution  of  May  29,  1941 

September  14— National  Anthem  Day 

Commemorating  the  writing  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  1812. 

Act  of  April  24,  1947,  P.  L.  121—  (4009)  of  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1947 

September  28— Frances  Willard  Day 

Born  1839— School  day  nearest  may  be  set  apart  for  instruction  in  her  life  and 
the  principles  she  advocated. 

Act  of  May  23,  1919,  P.  L.  288— (4002)  of  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1947 
Section  1542  of  the  Public  School  Code  of  1949 

October  1 1— General  Pulaski  Day 

Commemorating  the  Polish  patriot  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  died  in 
Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1779. 

Act  of  May  6,  1931,  P.  L.  94— (4005)  of  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1947 
October  24— William  Penn  Day 

I his  Act  calls  upon  public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  to  observe 
the  birthday  of  William  Penn,  the  Founder  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Act  of  June  22,  1931,  P.  L.  660— (4004)  of  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1947 
Section  1543  of  the  Public  School  Code  of  1949 

October  —Fall  Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day,  Conservation 

Designated  by  Governor’s  Proclamation. 

Act  of  May  28,  1915,  P.  L.  634;  Act  of  June  19,  1941,  P.  L.  143- (4001)  and 
(4001-A)  of  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1947 
Section  1541  of  the  Public  School  Code  of  1949 

December —Bill  of  Rights  Week 

On  December  15,  1791,  the  Ten  Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  known  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  received  the  final  ratification  necessary  for  their  incorporation 
as  a part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  July  28,  1941,  P.  L.  564— (4007)  of  the  School  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  1947,  and  with  Section  1545  of  the  Public  School  Code  of 
1949,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  designated  the  week  including 
December  15  as  Bill  of  Rights  Week.  The  law  directs  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  prescribe  “a  uniform  course  of  exercises  to  be  carried 
out  during  that  week  in  the  public  schools  . . . Such  exercises  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  prescribed  course  of  study  . . .” 
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Bulletin  19,  Pennsylvania  Bill  of  Rights  Week,  has  been  prepared  to  assist  in 
this  observance.  It  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

April  1-11— Free  School  Day 

Commemorating  the  founding  and  development  of  free  schools  within  the  Com- 
monwealth under  the  Free  School  Act,  signed  April  1,  1834. 

Act  of  June  5,  1935,  P.  L.  275— (4006)  of  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1947 
Section  1544  of  the  Public  School  Code  of  1949 

April Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day,  Conservation 

Designated  by  Governor’s  Proclamation. 

Act  of  May  28,  1915,  P.  L.  634;  Act  of  June  19,  1941,  P.  I,.  143- (4001)  and 
(4001-A)  of  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1947 
Section  1541  of  the  Public  School  Code  of  1949 


II — OBSERVANCE  OF  LEGAL  HOLIDAYS 

Concerning  the  observance  of  the  thirteen  legal  holidays  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Public  School  Code  of  1949, 
Section  1503,  gives  the  local  board  of  school  directors  complete  juris- 
diction over  all  of  them  excepting  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas, 
which  are  specifically  included  in  the  Public  School  Code  of  1949, 
Section  1502,  as  days  on  which  schools  shall  not  be  kept  open. 


The  legal  holidays  are: 

January  1,  New  Year’s  Day 

February  12,  Lincoln’s  Birthday 

February  22,  Washington’s  Birthday 

Good  Friday 

May  30,  Memorial  Day 

June  14,  Flag  Day 

July  4,  Independence  Day 


First  Monday  of  September,  Labor  Day 
October  12,  Columbus  Day 
First  Tuesday,  after  the  First  Monday 
of  November,  Election  Day 
November  11,  Armistice  Day 
Thanksgiving  Day 
December  25,  Christmas  Day 


As  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session  on  some  of  these  dates,  the 
school  day  or  days  nearest  any  of  the  legal  holidays  may  be  designated 
by  the  local  board  of  school  directors  for  appropriate  observance. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  SEPTEMBER  17th— CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Although  the  observance  of  Constitution  Day  is  not  required  by 
law  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Special  Days  specified  in  Enclosure  I, 
it  is  appropriate  to  observe  it  as  a part  of  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States— Public  School  Code  of  1949, 
Section  1515.  In  1937,  September  17th  was  declared  a legal  holiday 
for  that  year  only,  to  commemorate  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the 
Constitution.  (Act  of  May  26,  1937,  P.  L.  898.) 


A Committee  at  Work 

IV 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

For  participation  in  the  preparation  of  this  progress  report,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  field  of  social  education  have  been  selected  by 
every  county  and  district  superintendent  in  the  Commonwealth.  These 
participants  have  received  a letter  of  appointment  from  Francis 
B.  Haas,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  naming  them  as  mem- 
bers of  district  social  studies  curriculum  committees.  Nine  district 
committees  of  this  type  have  been  organized.  The  cooperation  of  the 
superintendents  has  made  this  wide  participation  possible. 

The  chairmen  of  the  nine  district  committees  and  elected  officers 
of  the  Social  Studies  Round  Table  of  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association  have  made  up  the  State  committee.  The  names  of  these 
persons  are  listed  after  the  foreword. 

State  committee  members  have  assembled  their  district  committee 
members  frequently.  Out  of  these  conferences  and  work  by  teachers 
in  action,  the  material  for  this  progress  report  has  been  developed. 

The  cooperation  and  hospitality  of  the  following  sponsoring  institu- 
tions have  made  the  semi-annual  area  curriculum  conferences  possible: 
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Edinboro  State  Teachers  College 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College 
Lehigh  University 
Lock  Haven  State  Teachers  College 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Wilkes  College 

This  pattern  of  local  and  State  activity  will  be  continued  while  this 
progress  report  is  tried  out  and  evaluated  and  further  contributions 
are  made  for  its  revision. 

The  wholehearted  and  sincere  cooperation  of  the  following  district 
social  studies  curriculum  committee  members  is  creating  new  horizons 
of  education  in  Pennsylvania. 


DISTRICT  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM  COMMITTEES 

CENTRAL  CONVENTION  DISTRICT 
Chairman 

John  J.  Serff,  State  College  High  School,  State  College 

Committee 

Bedeaux,  Arlene,  Selinsgrove  High  School,  Selinsgrove 

Bluhm,  George  P..  Renovo  High  School,  Renovo 

Cooley,  Paul,  678  Third  Avenue,  Williamsport 

Coxe,  Charles  W\,  Dr.,  State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven 

Douty,  Harold  A.,  Saltillo  Jt.  High  School,  Saltillo 

Gustafson,  Bernard,  Mrs.,  Jr.  High  School,  Wilcox 

Harden,  Ralph,  Hollidaysburg  High  School,  Hollidaysburg 

Hetrick,  Mildred,  R.  D.  1,  DuBois 

Kagy,  Joseph,  Dubois  Sr.  High  School,  DuBois 

Kennedy,  Teresa,  Emporium  High  School,  Emporium 

Kniss,  F.  R.,  Bigler  Twp.  High  School,  Madera 

Lantz,  Eugene  L.,  Altoona  High  School,  Altoona 

Lynch,  Clyde,  Port  Allegany 

McMillen,  Earl,  Lewistown  High  School,  Lewistown 
McQuown,  Andrew,  Ridgway  High  School,  Ridgway 
Miller,  Paul  R.,  Kane  High  School,  Kane 
Norris,  William,  Huntingdon  High  School,  Huntingdon 
O’Malley,  J.  F.,  Sup.  Prin.,  Emporium  High  School,  Emporium 
Park,  Miriam  E.,  Coudersport  High  School,  Coudersport 
Pfautz,  Virginia  W.,  East  Huntingdon  High  School,  Alverton 
Ricker,  Sarah,  Mrs.,  Lock  Haven  High  School,  Lock  Haven 
Rieppel,  Anna,  Putnam-Covington  Jt.  High  School,  Covington 
Ryan,  Henry  W.,  St.  Marys 

Shanley,  Ruth,  Ridgway  Jr.  High  School,  Ridgway 
Sheffey,  E.  G.,  Towanda  Boro  High  School,  Towanda 
Shively,  George,  Clearfield  High  School,  Clearfield 
Squires,  M.  Josephine,  Wellsboro  High  School,  Wellsboro 
Stover,  H.  E.,  Lewisburg  High  School,  Lewisburg 
Titus,  Harriet,  Bradford  High  School,  Bradford 
Wion,  Philip,  Bellefonte  High  School,  Bellefonte 
Wright,  Edith,  Mrs.,  Montoursville 

Zimmerman,  Charles  H.,  Middleburg  High  School,  Middleburg 
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CENTRALWESTERN  CONVENTION  DISTRICT 
Chairman 

Eugene  Kunselman,  Indiana  High  School,  Indiana 

Committee 

Bowes,  John,  Mrs.,  Johnstown  Sr.  High  School,  Johnstown 
Buchanan,  William,  Green  Twp.  High  School;  Commodore 
DeHart,  William,  Reynoldsville 

Ekis,  Bessie,  Miss,  Ford  City  High  School,  Ford  City 

Gaynor,  John,  Cambria  Jt.  High  School,  Ebenslnirg 

Harned,  Ada,  Bedford  High  School,  Bedford 

Kahlepp,  May,  Saltsburg  High  School,  Saltsburg 

Kata,  Joseph,  New  Bethlehem  High  School,  New  Bethlehem 

LaMantia,  Augusta,  Nanty  Glo  High  School,  Nanty  Glo 

Long,  Bessie,  Somerset  High  School,  Somerset 

Means,  Max,  Brookville  High  School,  Brookville 

Murphy,  Beatrice,  Windber  High  School,  Windber 

Phillippi,  Woodrow,  Blairsville  High  School,  Blairsville 

Rockey,  Lucille,  Brockway-Snyder  Schools,  Brockway 

Sahli,  John,  Dr.,  Indiana  Stale  Teachers  College,  Indiana  (Keith  Lab.) 

Slonaker,  Walter,  Leechburg  High  School,  Leechburg 

Smith,  Lola  R.,  412  Highland  Avenue,  Johnstown 

T hompson,  Miriam,  Punxsutawney  High  School,  Punxsutawney 

Wolf,  Wilbur,  Southmont  High  School,  105  Violet  Street,  Johnstown 


EASTERN  CONVENTION  DISTRICT 
Chairman 

Clara  M.  Deck,  Reading  Senior  High  School,  Reading 

Committee 

Baker,  John,  Allentown  High  School,  Allentown 
Bea/ley,  Russell  S.,  2026  Washington  Street,  Allentown 
Bevan,  Mary  F.,  Mauch  Chunk  High  School,  Mauch  Chunk 
Botzer,  Esther  A.,  St.  Clair  High  School,  St.  Clair 
Boyer,  Melville  J.,  Allentown  Senior  High  School,  Allentown 
Daney,  Walter  F.,  67  E.  Elizabeth  Avenue,  Bethlehem 
Duffy,  John  A.,  Minersville  High  School,  Minersville 
Gilbert,  Harry  I.,  Boyertown 

Gordos,  Edward  A.,  Palmerton  Junior  High  School,  Palmerton 
Hahn,  Russell  R.,  Lehighton  High  School,  Lehighton 
Handsaker,  Morrison,  Lafayette  College,  Easton 
Handwork,  Edna  M.,  Birdsboro 

Harris,  John  E.,  Muhlenberg  Township  High  School,  Laureldale 

Hontz,  Vernon,  Summit  Hill  High  School,  Summit  Hill 

Kramer,  Grace  K.,  Coplay  High  School,  Coplay 

Learn,  D.  L.,  Palmerton  High  School,  Palmerton 

Lessig,  Dorothy  R.,  420  Main  Street,  Schuylkill  Haven 

Lobb,  William  L.,  Emmaus  High  School,  Emmaus 

McConnel,  Frances,  Allentown  High  School,  Allentown 

McCullion,  Helen  D.,  Mrs.,  Mauch  Chunk  High  School,  Mauch  Chunk 

McDonald,  Miles  J.,  West  Mahanoy  Township  High  School,  Lost  Creek 

Maneval,  Mary,  Norristown  High  School,  Norristown 

Nevins,  Samuel,  Whitehall  Township  School  District,  Hokendaugua 

Price,  Margaret,  Ashland  High  School,  Ashland 

Randolph,  H.  David,  Bethlehem  Senior  High  School,  Bethlehem 
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Reichard,  Robert  B.,  Nazareth  High  School,  Nazareth 
Richards,  J.  Allen,  Shillington 

Ryder,  Elizabeth  H.,  1239  West  Main  Street,  Pottsville 

Shelling,  Richard,  Wilson  Borough  High  School,  Easton 

Staudt,  Edith  E.,  Muhlenberg  Township  High  School,  Temple 

Sterner,  Carlton  R.,  Pottsville  High  School,  Pottsville 

Symbal,  Albert  F.,  Shenandoah  High  School,  Shenandoah 

Ulshafer,  Gordon,  Mauch  Chunk  Township  High  School,  Nesquehoning 

Williams,  John  L.,  Bangor  High  School,  Bangor 

Wynn,  Ida,  Lansford  High  School,  Lansford 

MIDWESTERN  CONVENT  ION  DISTRICT 

Chairman 

Dr.  Herbert  Book,  State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock 

Committee 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Clara,  Ellwood  City  High  School,  Ellwood  City 

Bilkey,  William  R.,  Beaver  Falls  Senior  High  School,  Beaver  Falls 

Brosie,  Jane,  Sharon  High  School,  Sharon 

Brown,  Arthur  C.,  New  Castle  High  School,  New  Castle 

Crowther,  Dean,  409  South  Main  Street,  Greenville 

Dalberg,  Elroy  E.,  Beaver  High  School,  Beaver 

Dodds,  John,  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls 

Frazier,  Joseph,  Slippery  Rock  High  School,  Slippery  Rock 

Fullerton,  Elizabeth,  Beaver  Falls  High  School,  Beaver  Falls 

Hartley,  Harry  J.,  118  Major  Street,  Aliquippa 

Johnson,  Roy,  Thiel  College,  Greenville 

Lamberson,  Francis,  Midland  High  School,  Midland 

Lauterbach,  Herbert  P.,  Aliquippa  High  School,  Aliquippa 

Matthews,  Martha,  R.  D.  1,  Edinburg 

McClelland,  David  F.,  112  East  Main  Street,  Grove  City 

McQueen,  Ray,  New  Brighton  High  School,  New  Brighton 

Mitcheltree,  Elizabeth,  West  Middlesex  School,  West  Middlesex 

Moore,  Charles,  Butler  Senior  High  School,  Butler 

Moore,  James  A.,  Beaver  Falls  Junior  High  School,  Beaver  Falls 

Moreford,  Dale,  Midland  Senior  High  School,  Midland 

Reader,  W.  Donald,  304  11th  Street,  New  Brighton 

Russell,  Hazel,  Ambridge  Senior  High  School,  Ambridge 

Smith,  Clifford  J.,  Aliquippa  Senior  High  School,  Aliquippa 

Smith,  Lawrence,  Beaver  Falls  High  School,  Beaver  Falls 

Smith,  Pauline  L.,  R.  D.  3,  Rimersburg 

Stevens,  Willard,  Clarion  High  School,  Clarion 

Stover,  Edward  R.,  Sharpsville  High  School,  Sharpsville 

Vance,  Eugene,  Farrell  Senior  'High  School,  Farrell 

Ward,  J.  C.,  Farmingham  School,  Leeper 

Wilhelm,  S.  A.,  Clarion  High  School,  Clarion 

SOUTHERN  CONVENTION  DISTRICT 
Chairman 

Dr.  C.  M.  Myers,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersvillc 

Committee 

Agle,  Ernest  L.,  Shippensburg  High  School,  Shippensburg 
Angle,  Samuel,  Lebanon  High  School,  Lebanon 
Armstrong,  Eliza  R.,  Mrs.,  Lower  Paxton  High  School,  Harrisburg 
Beattie,  McCaskey  High  School,  Lancaster 
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Champa,  V.  A.,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 
Duncan,  Wm.,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 
Ehrhart,  Paul  C.,  Millersville 

Fidler,  Robert  D.,  Gettysburg  High  School,  Gettysburg 
Forgie,  Raymond,  Enola  High  School,  Enola 
Gantt,  Dana  O.,  Greenwood  Jt.  High  School,  Millerstown 
Hellerick,  Mahlon,  Professor,  Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabethtown 
Metz,  S.  F.,  Milflintown 

Noon,  Doctor,  Wilson  College,  Chanrbersburg 
Powell,  Homer,  Warfordsburg 

Powell,  Etbel  Jane,  Head,  Jr.  High  School,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 

Rolar,  Erma,  State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg 

Sauder,  H.  R.,  Mt.  Rose  Jr.  High  School,  York 

Schecter,  Rheasa,  Mrs.,  Camp  Hill  High  School,  Camp  Hill 

Seyler,  Harry,  Hon.,  Hannah  Penn  Jr.  High  School,  York 

Shankweiler,  Anna,  Derry  Twp.  High  School,  Hershey 

Sheads,  Jacob  M.,  Gettysburg  High  School,  Gettysburg 

Shields,  C.  Melvin,  St.  Thomas 

Sloyer,  Monroe,  McCaskey  High  School,  Lancaster 

Smith,  Helen  Y.,  Mrs.,  Wm.  Penn  Sr.  High  School,  York 

Trimble,  Robert  J.,  Elizabethtown  High  School,  Elizabethtown 

Uhland,  Eleanor,  Carlisle  High  School,  Carlisle 

WESTERN  CONVENTION  DISTRICT 
Chairman 

C.  H.  W.  Pullen,  Supervisor  of  Social  Studies,  Board  of  Education  Building, 
Pittsburgh 

Committee 

Aaron,  Ruth,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School,  McKees  Rocks 

Barnum,  Mary,  Charleroi  Senior  High  School,  Charleroi 

Basom,  Harry,  Jeannette  High  School,  Jeannette 

Baynham,  E.  G.,  2315  Glen  Mawr  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  4 

Beadling,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Penn  Township  High  School,  Verona,  R.  D.  #1 

Beatty,  James  R.,  Latrobe  High  School,  Latrobe 

Bodner,  William,  Rankin  High  School,  Rankin 

Bromley,  Helen  M.,  Washington  High  School,  Washington 

Burke,  Dennis  P.,  25  North  Emily  Street,  Pittsburgh  5 

Conte,  John,  Monongahela  High  School,  Monongahela 

Davison,  Fred  S.,  Senior  High  School,  Donora 

Dick,  Ann,  Scottdale  High  School,  Scottdale 

Dietrich,  Marietta,  Etna  High  School,  Millvale 

Doak,  Victor  M.,  Senior  High  School,  Mount  Lebanon,  Pittsburgh  16 
Dunlap,  Margaret  G.,  McKeesport  High  School,  McKeesport 
Dunn,  John  H.,  Uniontown  Public  Schools,  Uniontown 
Elsbury,  Earl  T.,  15  Miller  Avenue,  Duquesne 
Ferralli,  Jennie,  Trinity  Joint  High  School,  Washington 

Fisher,  Jane,  Mount  Pleasant  Township  High  School,  R.  D.  #1,  Mount  Pleasant 
Free,  H.  L.,  R.  D.  #1,  Washington 

Freed,  Samuel,  Mt.  Pleasant  Borough  High  School,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Galiardi,  Loretta,  201  West  Cedar  Avenue,  Connellsville 
Gallagher,  Elizabeth,  R.  D.,  Uniontown 

Gerhart,  Ernest  W.,  New  Stanton  Junior  High  School,  R.  D.  #1,  Hunker 
Gordon,  Dudley,  Avalon  High  School,  Avalon,  Pittsburgh  2 

Grau,  Anna  M.,  Shaler  Township  High  School,  Mt.  Royal  Boulevard,  Glenshaw 
Greenway,  C.,  Duquesne  High  School,  Duquesne 
Hepler,  Dorothy  C.,  Carnegie  High  School,  Carnegie 
Hicks,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  Mones*en  High  School,  Monessen 
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Highberger,  Mary,  Greensburg  High  School,  Greensburg 
Hughes,  R.  O.,  5517' Beverly  Place,  Pittsburgh 
Jameson,  J.  Adelbert,  Brownsville  Junior  High  School,  Brownsville 
Jenkings,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  Senior  High  School,  747  Wallace  Avenue,  Wilkinsburg, 
Pittsburgh  21 

Kane,  Dorothy,  Rostraver  Township,  Bella  Vernon,  R.  D.  #1 
Kerr,  Mildred,  2670  West  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  16 

Kovar,  Dan  R.,  Principal,  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High  School,  Uniontown 

Kuhl,  Raymond  E.,  Avonworth  High  School,  Pittsburgh  2 

Lambert,  Christine,  West  Deer  Township  High  School,  R.  D.  #1,  Cheswick 

Lewis,  William,  Turtle  Creek  High  School,  Turtle  Creek 

McCann,  Donald,  Oakmcnt  Senior  High  School,  Oakmont 

Mehaffey,  Mariana,  Canonsburg  High  School,  Canonsburg 

Meighen,  Anna  G.,  Waynesburg  High  School,  Waynesburg 

Moore,  Jessie,  New  Kensington  High  School,  New  Kensington 

Morrissey,  Margaret,  1038  South  Braddock  Avenue,  Swissvale 

Nickeson,  Zeta,  Charleroi  Junior  High  School,  Charleroi 

Nieman,  Mrs.  Frances,  Masontown  High  School,  New  Geneva 

Owens,  Jennie,  Vandergrift  High  School,  Vandergrift 

Petor,  Andrew,  East  Deer-Frazer  Union  High  School,  Creighton 

Quattrocchi,  Ann,  209  West  Burgess  Street,  Pittsburgh 

Rackley,  Eva,  North  Huntingdon  Township  Schools,  Irwin 

Rowe,  Bertha,  134  West  Apple  Street,  Connellsville 

Schrock,  Clyde  R.,  Trafford  High  School,  Trafford 

Seiberling,  Esther,  17th  Avenue  High  School,  Homestead 

Shope,  John,  70  North  Harrison  Avenue,  Bellevue,  Pittsburgh  2 

Stabler,  E.  F.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School,  Clairton 

Stefko,  Nicholas,  North  Braddock  High  School,  North  Braddock 

Stewart,  Frank,  Tarentum  High  School,  Tarentum 

Stump,  Major  H.,  Derry  Township  High  School,  Derry 

Taylor,  Ruth,  Copeland  Street,  Braddock 

Vitale,  Della  A.,  Derry  Borough  High  School,  Derry 

Wallis,  Inez,  Arnold  High  School,  Arnold 

NORTHEASTERN  CONVENTION  DISTRICT 
Chairman 

Maree  Pensvl,  Bloomsburg  High  School,  Bloomsburg 

Committee 

Bender,  Ralph,  East  Stroudsburg 

Birchard,  Dayton,  Montrose 

Buckingham,  Boyd  B.,  Sayre  High  School,  Sayre 

Callahan,  Thomas,  Throop  High  School,  Throop 

Carroll,  Richard  J.,  Taylor  High  School,  Taylor 

Chase,  Mary,  Peckville 

Cherrie,  Joseph,  69  Robert  Street,  Sheatown,  Alden 

Deer,  Emerson,  Sunbury  High  School,  Sunbury 

Dorash,  Harry,  Old  Forge  High  School,  Old  Forge 

Ervine,  Mildred,  Mehoopany  High  School,  Mehoopany 

Galganovicz,  Bernard,  646  West  Green  Street,  West  Hazleton 

Gionta,  Quinto,  Orchard  Street,  Glen  Lyon 

Griffith,  Harold  P.,  Jr.,  Danville  Junior  High  School,  Danville 

Hankins,  Frances,  Milford  High  School,  Milford 

Haring,  Roy  J.,  Nescopeck  High  School,  Nescopeck 

Holcomb,  James,  Canton  High  School,  Canton 

Holcombe,  Pauline,  Dushore 

Jacubczyk,  Zigmund,  Ashley  High  School,  Ashley 
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Jones,  Kently,  Wyoming  High  School,  Wyoming 
Koons,  John  L.,  Milton  High  School,  Milton 
Krapf,  Ruth  E.,  424  West  Broad  Street,  Hazleton 

Lennon,  Lawrence  J.,  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Scranton,  Scranton 

Loftus,  Martin  J.,  Jr.,  Winton  Borough  High  School,  Jessup 

Markowitz,  Hyman,  Dickson  City  High  School,  Dickson  City 

McGinnis,  William  T.,  Honesdale  High  School,  Honesdale 

McGuire,  Emmett,  206  Prospect  Avenue,  Scranton 

McNulty,  G.  William,  Pittston  High  School,  Pittston 

Meagher,  Maurice,  627  Park  Street,  Honesdale 

Moody,  Mildred,  Berwick  High  School,  Berwick 

Morgan,  A.  C.,  Berwick  High  School,  Berwick 

Myerley,  George,  Danville  High  School,  Danville 

Nalevako,  Edward,  Olyphant  High  School,  Olyphant 

Robinson,  Edward  E.,  Hazleton  Senior  High  School,  Hazleton 

Ryder,  Paul  T.,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Wayne  County  Public  Schools,  Honesdale 
Ryder,  Paul,  Newfoundland 

Saricks,  John,  Coughlin  High  School,  Wilkes-Barre 
Shovlin,  Mary,  Plymouth  High  School,  Plymouth 
Siddons,  Edward,  Archbald  High  School,  Archbald 
Steele,  Marguerite,  410  Wyoming  Avenue,  West  Pittston 
Strony,  Eleanor,  Nanticoke  High  School,  Nanticoke 
Stuff,  Edward,  Coal  Township  High  School,  Shamokin 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Beryl  Evans,  149  Page  Street,  Kingston 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Olive,  213  Grove  Street,  Clarks  Summit 
Werwinski,  John,  Fell  Public  Schools,  Simpson 
Williams,  Kenneth,  Tunkhannock  High  School,  Tunkhannock 

NORTHWESTERN  CONVENTION  DISTRICT 
Chairman 

Dr.  Luther  V.  Hendricks,  State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro 

Committee 

Allen,  Edgar  G.,  Cranberry  High  School,  Seneca 
Barr,  Fred  C.,  Tidioute 

Borell,  Frances,  Mrs.,  Sugarcreek  Twp.  High  School,  Franklin 

Carlson,  Clara  E.,  East  High  School,  Erie 

Clark,  Mabel  K.,  Titusville  High  School,  Titusville 

Davies,  Dorothy  E.,  East  High  School,  Erie 

Finley,  Phoebe,  Warren  High  School,  Warren 

Glatzert,  Paul,  Dr.,  Supv.  of  Soc.  Stud.,  Library  Bldg.,  Erie 

Griffin,  B.  W.,  State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro 

Grill,  Louise,  East  High  School,  Erie 

Hill,  James,  Edinboro  High  School,  Edinboro 

Hillkirk,  John,  Cochranton  High  School,  Cochranton 

Hinderliter,  Meade,  Warren  High  School,  Warren 

Hulings,  Mavis,  Mrs.,  Harbor  Creek  High  School,  Harbor  Creek 

Kendall,  Gertrude,  Mrs.,  Franklin  High  School,  Franklin 

Leyda,  Henrietta,  Oil  City  High  School,  Oil  City 

Parker,  Neva,  Union  City  Jt.  High  School,  Union  City 

Salchak,  Samuel,  Spring-Summerhill-Conneautville  Jt.  High  School,  Conneautville 

Shollenberg,  Wiliam  F.,  Girard  High  School,  Girard 

Shorts,  Ruth,  Franklin  High  School,  Franklin 

Steimer,  Lynette  H.,  Academy  High  School,  Erie 

Titus,  Nellie,  Corry  Sr.  High  School,  Corry 

Wagner,  Walter  W.,  Hickory  Twp.  High  School,  Tionesta.  Summer  Address: 
Shippenville 
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Walker,  Lenor,  Roosevelt  Jr.  High  School,  Erie 
Williams,  Marion  G.,  Meadville  High  School,  Meadville 
Wozniak,  Carl  L.,  State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro 

SOUTHEASTERN  CONVENTION  DISTRICT 
Chairman 

Florence  O.  Benjamin,  Chester  High  School,  Chester 

Committee 

Adams,  Charles,  218  S.  7th  Street,  Darby 

Bernhardt,  David  B.,  Franklin  High  School,  Philadelphia 

Boyd,  Charles  F.,  Bristol  High  School,  Bristol 

Breuninger,  William  M.,  Sr.  High  School,  Havertown 

Canan,  A.  Gwin,  Haverford  Tvvp.  Jr.  High  School,  Havertown 

Cassell,  Hannah,  Chester 

Clemmer,  Josephine  C..,  Eisenhower  High  School,  Norristown 
Coffey,  Paul,  Upper  Darby  High  School,  Upper  Darby 
Deist,  Benjamin,  Cheltenham  Twp.  High  School,  Elkins  Park 

Donn,  Leo  Alexander,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Villanova  College,  Villanova 
Drake,  Howard  R.,  Lansdowne  High  School,  Eansdowne 

Earhart,  Brandt  D.,  Springtield  High  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia  18 

George,  Allen  P.,  Dovlestown  High  School,  Doylestown 

Hill,  Walton  B.,  Sr.  High  School,  Havertown 

Keim,  Edwin  B.,  233  N.  Union  Street,  Kennett  Square 

Kline,  Harold  K.,  Bala-Cynwyd  High  School,  Bala-Cynwyd 

Krug,  Louis  A.,  Collegeville-T  rappe  Jt.  High  School,  Collegeville 

Kuntzleman,  O.  C.,  Dr.,  Supt.,  Yeadon  Public  Schools,  Yeadon 

Leonard,  Mary  M.,  Jr.-Sr.  High  School,  Bridgeport 

Livingston,  Robert  A.,  Sr.  High  School,  Havertown 

Loveland,  Gertrude,  Mrs.,  7219  Sommers  Road,  Philadelphia  38 

McCabe,  William,  Pottstown  High  School,  Pottstown 

McHenry,  Samuel,  Jr.,  Phoenixville  High  School,  Phoenixville 

Mench,  Helen  M.,  North  Wales  High  School,  North  Wales 

Neely,  John  E.,  Darby  High  School,  Darby 

Oestee,  George  I.,  Germantown  High  School,  Germantown 

Philips,  Marian,  Downingtown 

Schroeder,  Emily,  Cornwells  Heights  High  School,  Cornwells  Heights 
Specht,  J.  Henry,  Kulpsville 

Speer,  Anna,  Collingdale  High  School,  Collingdale 

Thompson,  Eleanor,  Dr.,  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia 

Walton,  Frances,  Ridley  Twp.  High  School,  Folsom 

Ware,  Harold  G.,  Media  High  School,  Media 

Wessel,  Hal.  Principal,  Elkins  Park  Jr.  High  School,  Elkins  Park 

Williamson,  Mary  E.,  Holmes  Jr.  High  School,  Philadelphia 

Wood,  Francis  B.,  Abington  Jr.  High  School,  Abington 

Wood,  James  E.,  Morrisville  High  School,  Morrisville 

Yutz,  Frank,  Upper  Merion  High  School,  R.  D.  1,  Bridgeport 

SOUTHERN  CONVENTION  DISTRICT 
Social  Studies 
Chairman 

C.  M.  Myers,  Stale  T eachers  College,  Millersvillc 

Committee 

Agle,  Ernest  L.,  Shippensburg  High  School,  Shippensburg 

Angle,  Samuel,  Lebanon  High  School,  Lebanon 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  Eliza  R.,  Lower  Paxton  High  School,  Harrisburg 
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Beattie,  Ruth,  McCaskey  High  School,  Lancaster 
Champa,  V.  A.,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville  / 

Duncan,  William,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 
Ehrhart,  Paul  C.,  Millersville 

Fidler,  Robert  D.,  Gettysburg  High  School,  Gettysburg 
Forgie,  Raymond,  Fnola  High  School,  Enola 
Gantt,  Dana  O.,  Greenwood  Jt.  High  School,  Millerstown 
Hellerich,  Mahlon,  Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabethtown 
Metz,  S.  F.,  Mifflintown 

Noon,  Doctor,  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg 

Powell,  Ethel  Jane,  Head,  Jr.  High  School,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 
Powell,  Homer,  Warfordsburg 

Rolar,  Erma,  State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg 

Sauder,  H.  R.,  Mt.  Rose  Jr.  High  School,  York 

Schecter,  Mrs.  Rheasa,  Camp  Hill  High  School,  Camp  Hill 

Seyler,  Elonorable  Harry,  Hannah  Penn  Jr.  High  School,  York 

Shankweiler,  Anna,  Derry  Twp.  High  School,  Hershey 

Sheads,  Jacob  M.,  Gettysburg  High  School,  Gettysburg 

Shields,  C.  Melvin,  St.  Thomas 

Sloyer,  Monroe,  McCaskey  High  School,  Lancaster 

Smith,  Mrs.  Helen  Y.,  William  Penn  Sr.  High  School,  York 

Trimble,  Robert  J.,  Elizabethtown  High  School,  Elizabethtown 

Uhland,  Eleanor,  Carlisle  High  School,  Carlisle 


CONTRIBUTING  SCHOOLS 

The  contributions  of  the  following  secondary  schools  have  been  of  great  assistance 
in  providing  materials  for  this  bulletin: 


Allegheny  County-Penn  Twp.  Junior 
High  School 
Allentown  High  School 
Altoona  High  School 
Ambridge  High  School 
Arnold  High  School 
Avonworth  High  School 
Bedford  High  School 
Bethlehem  Junior  High  School 
Birdsboro  High  School 
Bloomsburg  High  School 
Boyertown  High  School 
Bridgeport: 

Bridgeport  High  School 
Upper  Merion  High  School 
Brock  way  High  School 
Brookville  High  School 
Carlisle  Senior  High  School 
Charleroi  High  School 
Chester  Senior  High  School 
Clearfield  High  School 
Commodore  — Green  Township  High 
School 

Coraopolis  — Moon  Township  High 
School 

Downingtown  Junior-Senior  High  School 
Dushore  Public  Schools 
Ebensburg— Cambria  High  School 
Emporium  High  School 


Erie: 

Academy  High  School 
East  High  School 
Strong  Vincent  High  School 
Wilson  Junior  High  School 
Ford  City  High  School 
Forksville— Loyalsock  Joint  High  School 
Fort  Washington  High  School 
Gettysburg  High  School 
Girard  Senior  High  School 
Glenshaw  — Shaler  Township  High 
School 

Hatfield  High  School 

Hershey— Derry  Township  High  School 

Hollidaysburg  High  School 

Indiana: 

Indiana  High  School 
Kieth  School,  Indiana  State  Teach- 
ers College 
Johnstown: 

Cochran  Junior  High  School 
Joseph  Johns  Junior  High  School 
Kane  High  School 
Kingston  High  School 
Kulpsville  — Towamencin  Twp.  Junior 
High  School 

Laureldale-Muhlenberg  High  School 
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Lansdownc  High  School 
Millersville  Training  School 
Montoursville  High  School 
Mount  Lebanon  High  School 
Nanty  Glo  High  School 
Nazareth  Junior  High  School 
New  Bethlehem  High  School 
New  Kensington-Parnassus  Junior  High 
School 
Norristown: 

Montgomery  County  Public  Schools 
Norristown  High  School 
Oil  City: 

Lincoln  Junior  High  School 
Oil  City  Senior  High  School 
South  Side  Junior  High  School 
Philadelphia: 

Franklin  High  School 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
Gillespie  Junior  High  School 
Pine  Grove  High  School 
Pittsburgh: 

Allderdice  Taylor  High  School 
Neville  Township  High  School 
Peabody  High  School 
Penn  Junior  High  School 
Schenley  High  School 
Taylor  Allderdice  High  School 
Westinghouse  High  School 
Pottsville  High  School 


Reading: 

Reading  Northeast  Junior  High 
School 

Reading  Northwest  Junior  High 
School 

Reading  Senior  High  School 
Reading  Southern  Junior  High 
School 

Reading  Southwest  Junior  High 
School 

St.  Mary’s  High  School 

St.  Thomas  High  School 

Schuylkill  Haven  High  School 

Shillington  High  School 

State  College  High  School 

Sugar  Creek  Township  High  School 

Titusville: 

Colestock  High  School 
Titusville  Junior  High  School 
Tyrone  High  School 
Union  town  High  School 
Wallingford-Nether  Providence  Twp. 
High  School 

Wayne-Radnor  Township  High  School 
West  Chester  Junior  High  School 
West  Lawn- Wilson  High  School 
West  Pittston  High  School 
Williamsport  High  School 
York: 

Mount  Rose  Junior  High  School 
William  Penn  Senior  High  School 


Additional  materials  were  received  without  adequate  identification. 

Gratitude  is  due  for  the  professional  advice,  materials,  and  cooperation  of  the 
following  persons  and  agencies: 


COMMITTEE  ON  FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION 

Basic  Planning  Committee: 

Doris  E.  Dierkes,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 

Emily  G.  Haydock,  Wm.  Penn  High  School.  Philadelphia 

Constance  Herbst,  Cheltenham  Township  High  School,  Elkins  Park 

Ann  McGinley,  Temple  Universitv,  Philadelphia 

Dorothy  J.  Showers,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 

Dorothea  Sjostrom,  West  Phila.  High  School,  Philadelphia 

Esther  Steiger,  Beeber  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia 

Helen  C.  Goodspeed,  Chairman,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 

M.  Esther  Hill,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 

State  and  Local  Advisory  Committee: 

Hyman  M.  Boodish,  Dobbins  Vocational  Technical  School,  Philadelphia 
Gertrude  Butler,  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon 

Helen  E.  Carlin,  President,  Philadelphia  Home  and  School  Council 
Dorothy  B.  Crawford,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
Amanda  Ebersole,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia 
Annette  Emgarth,  West  Philadelphia  High  School,  Philadelphia 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


Alice  Ewing,  Chester 

M.  David  Hoffman,  Gratz  High  School,  Philadelphia 
Margaret  Hower,  Lititz  High  School,  Lititz 
Walter  Lapp,  Northeast  High  School,  Philadelphia 
Katherine  Plotts,  Reading 

Margaret  E.  Riegel,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

A.  Pauline  Sanders,  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Amanda  Streeper,  Philadelphia 

Ann  E.  Wessner,  Allentown 
Ruth  Wyatt,  Philadelphia 

COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS,  STIMULANTS,  AND  NARCOTICS 

Chairman:  George  F.  Dunkelberger,  Selinsgrove 

B.  E.  Ewing,  504  Wesley  Bldg.,  17th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
Mary  L.  Hoover,  750  Russell  Ave.,  Johnstown 

Margaret  G.  McLaughlin,  Dilltown 

Elizabeth  Millard,  Lenhartsville 

Mrs.  Alvin  Sherbine,  50  Akers  St.,  Johnstown 

COOPERATING  GROUPS  AND  AGENCIES 

Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Conference  Board,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  for  charts  on  Road  Maps  of 
Industry 

Evaluation  in  the  Eight  Year  Study,  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  University  of  Chicago 
Faculty  of  Gillespie  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Gertrude  Noar,  Principal 
Keystone  View  Company,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Muhlenberg  College  Workshop  on  Atomic  Energy,  Allentown 
Pennsylvania  Branch,  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals 
Pennsylvania  Farm  and  Home  Safety  Education,  Samuel  L.  Horst 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  use  of  illustrations 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Education,  Philadelphia 
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